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'‘In uii X f: ■•f rni' M inr t > n \ -i , 1 1. 

(IIAIM'KK I. 


I will stfif 0 nt t he f>ii< s(‘f ' i lt:vl a.^ t la' an I lioi <){ ( iir /'iir/ V/? 

liii^ fj-v^'n uu a*a*oiuit "I tii<' tnihlas of tlio nulm 
niinuMlcil.'iy af(t‘r Ins liistorv of (hr nnpirt*. and as most ut 
{hrfii a!'(' now (jrad, atid o^ono to 1 1 ( ion,’' 

i It! li't o’tf* havo ! srrn hdrlity, 

n thoi; iosiiid i'll*' wlio [fO’^vr '.M'S ii oons'ry (o hnn my 

l)h■^S!!lU^ i 

I wdl fanm poi ! af i na.M h** n i h > <i’ m\ p-m ’'\rii a d*', mo 

tion i(! >(!('!» \Vo!■lhh■^^ w ( r! '.‘Itr-v oiol u;i! -•.mnr'O'r oiii! th*’ 
I'M imn'i'a t io!i ol sfjtnr rt lhr!o-l\ mm <*! th<-;oM'. i"" mi ;r:- >ool 
of tmhlr nirn wh" rlot-rn th*' u:i\' *'1 (d*d i-. m r\ - : . :i 

to hr joadiMTod !(» an .'o'ooiiti! ol .^roiindrr!- atui <ird:iori(. r \i; l 
so wid j [|ol hr a mark f->r thr*- it> and rom/nnia.! ao'- m 1 Io 'm 
diM''! on t i ,‘0 ! aoiM ol liios*' w In* pnar-r willmil sitnt.' and 'o'Mm, 
"may (iod protrrt ns form 1 hr wirkc int'S-^ of l\'!anl,i Aj) 
;u'(‘ount of ) li*' ha-N' arts of tin; foliowrrs (of lh<' Ihvoir haoli)* 

litrrully, “ h't it tail h«i (o>ti(a*ul**d,’’ a (tot/ifn"'^ >.! riui. 

infi.riiio a. Imh! ory. 

'* -N i-'i - l.!U! AfuUJl'i, dort-;t/AoO'.' lliH lllSO-'M' 1/ I" ■' OO, 

known ;m ih*' 'I'nKn Aklnn . 

S'li'li t'X jiO'Sriniis US tills <'.\|>laiu haila'-Tn’s rrasori f(»r' kr'']n't j An hi m'O v 
fcri'irL Thr liirral iraoMlalltaj is ■’ uial hav*' not.. i>*‘*-!i par*!*-!" !. 

* '■ wri'M 1 o> nwiition iiuni at ’all 1 rouhi oiily n i.h' jw 

siirh a niannrr a,s would h.'ud to my h*-inr for i v , i i: - 

prai.'^r wlan'*.’ it is not 'liiu. i will ihrrriorr krr-^ ; ikniUf* o-u' ' s ■ : ; n ' oi' ; i. 

^ 'lA\u piotiH <yi:r”i !ut ion.-: in Aruhifn tin; I'oi tnrr, wt<,n .*• uf i ! oi 
(ji- traditional Hay inyj.s (rf M nharinjia<l, (Imouin’inr’ thn'Miv!-*, ouihj 
Liir iattrr prays for prolrclion from tyrants. 

* TImho are evidently llie per.sons iiiteinlnd hy t.h** wo>rd {krlaoH’ 

as a LOjod .Musiiin wa-. uiurh 8(’aFida!i//e(l i.*y liio HUaivt-pj fioaks of idie foliowors 
oi thia new roiyyiun uf Akhur'tt* 
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with whose unclean existence the age is polluted may be thus 
described : — 

Th(!ir letters do not spell sense,* 

Nor do tfuur thoughts tend in the direction of sense; 

'I'hitik TrH'jinly of the base*, and of those whose faith is weak, 

Form the sann^ estimat(; of tie* latt(‘r as of the former. 

When one (^an call to miml one’s friends. 

And so make the lieart a garden of sw(H?t memories, 

Fity were it lo mention one’s emmnh's 

For' tliat. wm-e to (piit tin* sw<-et garden foi’ tin* midden.® 

d’ln* holy men by whos<^ nohh^ existence tin' i'('ign of Akbar 
2. Fhah was adorrn'd liavr^ now, f.*r the most pai't, withdi'awn, as 
iht! rr'tir’es to the mountains of (^taf, to the neigldauiiliood 

of tin* (ireat. («od. It is as though lln'y had all eoiispita'd together 
to roll up and r'eimrvi* the baggage of life fi'om this dwelling of 
cai'(} rind (h'la'it and to take* u}> t heii' altode in t In* home of joy" 
and bliss. And now of tliat (raravan not omr remains to eiieoui'ago 
str’Jiggiers. 

‘‘ The mansions arc desei‘t('d, temporary and permaneni 
d wrlling alike, 

“Nothing remains l)ut owls and I’ubbisli.” 

1 shall begin with that class of nn'ii who wi'i’e I’eguhuly 
emplovi'd in the Imperial s<‘i'viee until '* their fame reached such 
a pitch that it was as manifest as the sun at midday. 

1 'I’lio ri'fiM't'iico to tho iilioiiiatic UHC of the word “ a h'ltcr of 

the alpiiabol ’ aw in tin; pliraso “ to talk,” is hard to rcjtrodurt; 

ill .a ti-ariKlatiori. 'J'ho meaning of Iholirn'is: — “ 'I'hc let ters (or sounds j of 
■which tlu'ir talk is composed dt) not spell ior inakiO sense.” 

i: /,/ ^ ‘ dnsthin,’ otherwise ‘the furnaet' used for lu'at ing a hat h.’ 

d'lie unsa vouriness of tin' latter wouhl ho due to the r.ature of the fm'l used, 

8 A fahulous bird, deserilu'd as ln-ing ” known as to name, hut miknowfj 

as 0» laulv.” its abode is in k>'*f, a rnonnoiin eneireiirig i In* \V(»rld, wliii'li 
may hi' descrii)ed in niiieh the same t<>rni> as e tiie bird. In practical, an 
op}Ujsed ti> inylhit'itl geography, the nanu' is givn to : he t'aueasiis. 

** 'I’liis Ai-ahio I'onpiet is elearly n pannly on t he opening couplet of the. 
fourth qdsnldh of the In ti'c soeond heinistieh the \\or<l ^*-0 

U{i[K‘ars in t he t(*x( , ami also in MSS. (A) ami (1>). Tiiis does not inako 
sense. 1 prefer tt» read 

^ in the text, despite the tdcar meaning of tlie passage and the 
authority of botli MSS. 



1. MhAN lUlIM *)K S\Mi n\L.* 


{May ^ fijJ sanctify his toinh.) 

Hatini® was a sa^^o who jmsst il vory ninny 

years iti f rachiii!^. lie was endowtal witli both inwaid aiai out- 

ward pie tret ion. Wliil(‘ ho was eiif^au^ed in {uajuii'iiiLC kuowlodj^i* 
lir was oveix'oiiie hy iH'lioious erstitsy,*'^ and, t'orsakinLi^ Holiolastie 
<1 ispnt :it ions, attacliod lnms(df as a disriph' to his tt'arlu’j', Shaikh 
Azizu-'liah, a loai-iu'd man oT Talamha,** who was of those* wl'.o 
aj’o truly wise in tin* way of (lod, a,nd was one of tin* most, 
highly rt'Lrnrded of tin* li<)ly mm of his time, lit* also spemt, 
sonu! tiiiK' in tin* service of SJiaikh 'Alau-\1-1 )in (hsjitl*' of l)ihh, 
(may (lod satit'tify his soul!) followinir hi.s rule, and ohla,ined 

from ijotli of th('s(^ holy n»en permission to p(‘ife(‘l, their stndemis 

and dise'iples. At the tiim* when he* was first drawn tt»wau-ds 
(lod he wande*re‘d about- foi* tern yea,rs, ha»ediea,d(‘d and bare'fool e'd , 
in the wjiste count i*y round al)out Sainhlial and Artiroha,^’ arid 
durini!^ all this time! his he*ael toiie'hed not heal o) i)olstei. Hi! 
was a man who took kee‘n pleasnio in ce)ni(‘mplat ino ( lod and 
whom tluj siiiLrino- e>f (lod’s praise's threwv into an ee-stasy of ele liLjht, 
and i'vei', as he; s[)oke and smih'd, the* name* of (lod was on his 
toTio^ue. In his last years t he intoxie-at ion of joy w hich he 
experience'd in his love for (leal so ove'i jiovve'ied him that to, 
ILsleu but for a short space to the chantin*; of God's praises 

t Samblial was tlieu tJr? principal town of tin* Siirkar of the Harno nanio 
in ilu} >S/d)(t (if Ihlili. It in now a ^i'al;>il town and .Mnnieapalil y in t-ho 
Muradabad -DlstricL. N.-W. ib 

8 Vide Vol. 1 (trails. Kankin<^)^ P- 

^ ilio ecstasy of the *SV/c’s, e>r iiiyRiics of IslaTii, wdiich will be d(*s- 

cribed lieresifter. 

^ Now a municipal town iu thei Rarfei Bidhii Tahfd. of the Multiin Dist rict, 
Punjab. (Hunter’s “ Inpieriul Gazetteer of India,” xlii., Ibd.) Vale Ihuhiom 
1. (trails. Kaiiking), p. 3H‘J n 2. 

t A family and order of ascetics. Vide Ain-i-Akldn , Vol. III. trans. 
Jarr«;tt, pp. 354, 357, 3(11, 309, 370, 423. Also 'rdzuk-i-Jfihduij/r/, Aligarh 
edition (18f)4j, p. 1, and preface, p}>. 3, 4. Ani-i- Akhai f, V5>1. 1. (trauK. IPoch- 
niaiiii), p. 309, (y/tiun-i-lxtuiu (Jad'ar Sharif and Dr. liez-klot.s; ed., 1832, 
p. 289, and Akhantrima te-xt, p. 154. 

6 A town in the Sarkdr of Sauibhal, Sdba of Diiih. Vide Ain-i^Akhan^ Vol. 
I. {trails. Jarrett;, p. 289. 
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placed him beside hiiiisolf. He had not the strength to listen to 
hymns. 

When I, in the year 960 A.H. (A.D. 1553), being then in my 
twelfth year, arrived in company with my father at Sambhal, 
3 . and there entered the service of the Shai^, 1 learnt by heart, 
in his hospice, the Qanda-yuhurda^^ and thus gained admission 
(to the ranks of his disciples), and there I also read, to my great 
spiritual advantage and profit, part of the book Kanz-i-jlqh-i- 
Hanafi.^ The Shaikh then enrolling me among his direct 
disciples said to my father, “ I have bestowed upon your son the 
cap ar»cl tlie tree* which descend from my spiritual teacher 
Hiyaij ‘^laikh ‘Azizu-’llah for this reason, that he may ac(juire 
also some exotrrie knowledge (t.e., beyond the esoteric knowledge 
whicli he was to atvjuire). And for this praise be to God, In 
the year 969 A.IL (A, I). 1561-2) the holy Shaikh went into 
God’s Presence, and the words the wise darii^ ” * give the 
date; of his death. May God make his dust fragrant ! And it so 
happened that rny father too received the summons of God’s 
mercy in the same year. One might say that the position in 


1 There are two (Jlasulah.^ which go by tliis name. The former, the original 
(^afuUitu ^l-hurdiili, wms written by Ka‘bu-’bna'Zuhair, in praise of Muhammad, 
(luring tlio latter’s lifetime. Muhammad bi^stowed upon the poet as a reward 
his own hurdah or cloak of striped cloth of Yaman. lienee tlie name given 
to the ])Oom, Tlie latter was written by Shaikh ^arafu-’d>DIn Abu 
‘Abdu-‘llah Muhammad bin Sa‘id Busiri, who died in 094 A. II. (1294 A.D.), 
and was at tirst named At Kuivdkiba-'d-darnyah or “ glittering stars.” 
various reasons are given for the bestowal on it of the name Qafidatudl- 
hurdah. This latter poem was also written in praise of Muhammad. (Vide 
llfiji Khalfd Fluegol, 1845, Vol. IV., 523-533.) The latter poem is the better 
known of the two, and it was probably this that Badaoni learnt. 

2 Tins book was probably the Kanzudd-daqd, iq fi furu^Wl.Hanafiyyah by 
Shaikh Al Imam Abu-’l-Barakat ‘Abdu-’llalii bui*Ahraad, known as ^a%a*’d- 
diui-’n-Nasafi vide Hdji Khal fa, Vol. V. (od. 1850), pp. 249<>253. The author 
died in 710 A.H. (1310 A.D.). 

8 (Shaiara) or (Shaiar-ndma) a list of saints, or holy 

predecessors, which is drawn up in the form of a genealogical tree, and 
should go back to the time of Mul^ammad. It is delivered into the hands 
of a student when he is made either a murid (disciple) or Khali f ah (deputy) 
as evidence of his spiritual descent. Vide Qdnun-i-Mdm by Ja'far §haiif 
and Dr. Herklots (1832), pp. 283, 300. 

♦ {darv^sh-i^ddni9hfnand} giving the figures 

4 + 200 + 6 + 10 + 300 + 4 + 1 + 60 + 300 + 40 + 604.4 * 969, 



which ho stood to the {^haikh as his disciple made it necessary 
that he should so follow him, 

11. Shaikh Jalalu’-d-Din of Toanesau. 

He was the Khnltfah ^ or deputy of ^laikli ‘Ahdn-’1-Qaddu» 
of Ganproh* (may God sanctify their totnba ! } His attainments, 
both in exoteric and in esoteric learninpf, wore p^roat, and ho 
employed himself in impartincf instruction in divinity and in the 
spreading abroad of those branches of knowledge which are, 
as the subject of divine revelation, certainly proved. In his 
last years he abandoned the pursuit of secular knowledge and, 
choosing privacy rather than publicity, spent his valnahlci time 
in reading through tlu^ blessed Qurdn^ in porforniing works of 
supererogation, and in praise and prayer. Wlnui he wjis ninoty- 
iliree years of age he was exceedingly weak and ff^jhle, so that 
there seemed to he nothing remaining of him but skin and hone. 

Coitpht. 

When the veins of an aged man, in consecjiumce of his 
abandonment of worldly desires, stand out on his skin. 

Then it is that lie becomes, as it were, a ruler to guide 
disciples in ilie way of righteousne.ss.^ 

And altliongh lie had not so much strength left as enabled 
him to sit down and rise up ^ and to move about, and used, in 4' 
coiisecpience of his feelileness and weakness, to lie all day long 
in a reclining position, yet no sooner did he hear the call to 
prayer than, he would, without the assistance of anybody, rise 


t Vide snpra, note 1. 

* Vide A'm-i-Ahbarif Yol. I. (trang. Blochmann), pp. 538, 540, and Vol. IH, 
(trang. Jarrett), p. 374. ‘Abdu-’l-QudduB assorted that ho was descoudodl 
from Abu yanifali. He died in A.H. 969 (A.D. 1543) and was buried at 
Gangoh, where he had lived. Gangoh is a town now in the Saharaupur 
Dist. N.-W. P. 

^ The translation may not perhaps render the meaning of this couplet 
clear, owing to a confusion of terms. The word (mufar) means “a 

ruler,” the instrument for ruling lines. In the original Persian a comparison 
is drawn between the prominent veins of an emaciated old man, grown old 
in the way of holiness, and the ruler which directs the pen, or rather the 
hand of him who holds the pen, in a straight line. 

* The text omits the words (bar khdstan) “ to riao up,” as does 

also MS. (B). lu inserting them I follow MS. (Aj. 



11 ]% put oil Ins shoos, lako Ins Khiff in his liand, perform liis 
otnonumial abliitions by himself and vvidiout any ludj), and stami 
up for Ills prayersd This done lie would a^ain reelino in liis 
wonted position oil his coiieli. T twice had the lionour of 
aitendini^ on him, onee in tlie year H. Obit (A.l). lobl-2), in 
A^^ra, when ho liad come there to set lie the matter of his aima^ 
holdinj^ in 'ldian(‘Har and to have the suhj(H*t re[)resented, and 
at^oiin in 1 he year A.fi. bSl (A.l). 157.1-4) when 1 was aocom- 
jianylng; IhiKnin Khan in his pursuit of Ulugh .Mii-za.* He seemed 
t-o me to he a (juautity of (divine) light in bodily' form, lie 
badt! far(*well to this transitory woi’ld in tin* y(*ar A. II. 089 
(A.l). 1581), .Mny God renuiinber him to his good ! 

Ur. Mohammad f Ida is of Gwalivar.^ 

lie was the diHei[)lo of *^i:iikh ZuhCir and Haji Ilii/.ur, otlicr- 


1 The mirarulons part of this fact is that itie cen'tnoiiial prayers of 
WiiHliina contain various jLrenulli'xions and pnmt rat ioris, in addition to the 
Btandijijn posit itui. The c(‘rotnonial prayt'is aro r('cited live titnes t>vt»ry daj". 

was no nu'un ])(‘rforniaiU’(‘ for an old inuii of Dii who had no strength 
to rise or stand on ordinary ocA'asions. If what Kaditoni says is true the 
jirohability is that Shaikh Jalalu-’d-Diii, iinding ! Ijat the regular cennnonial 
prayers so e.xhausted him t hat he could not umU'igo any exertion in addition 
to them, kept, his lit d o.xcept at prayer times, reserving all Ins strength for 
Ids religious exerciHi's. 

* Lauds held on (tuna tenun* were rent-free grants given as madad-i^ 
or suhsistenco allowance, to deserving individuals. For an account 
of the troubles tliat used to befall persons wlio came to Court on business 
coiniectod with aiuia holdings vide Badaoni, Vol. J I. text jip. 204-5, trans. 

pp. 207-8. 

S A muhall in the narkdr of Surhiiid, SRbah of Dihli and a place of 
pilgrimage among the Hindus (dni-i-Hfcbnr/ (trails.), Vol. II. 281). It is now 
a small town in the Amluda district, Punjab. 

4 This happened before Haduoni left the service of Husain I^an for that 
of the Emperor. Husain Khhn, nicknamed Tiikriya, or “ the jiatchcr,” from 
liis having ordered Hindus, as unbelit'vers, to wear a patch on tlieir garments 
near tlio shoulders, was “ the Bayard and tlie Don Quixote of Akbar’s reign” 
(Blochmanii). For accoiintB of him vide Ahi-i-Akharl, A"ol, 1. (trans. 
Blochmaiui), p. 372. He was Badaoni’s first patron. Ulugh MIrza (whose name 
liiid been changed from Sikandar to Ulugh by the Emperor Humayun) was 
the elder son of Ulugh Mirza, the eldest sou of Muhammad Sultan Mirza 
of the House of Timur. Muhammad Sultau Mirza was the great-great- 
grandsoii of ‘Umar Shail^ Mirza, the second son of d’imur. He was thus a 
distant cousin of Akbar. 6 Gwalior, the famous fortress. 
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'wise known as Haji and his spii itnal (losootd (*nnM bo 

tniccd bark, tbrout^h the lino of tiie onha* of usceties 

to Biiyazid of Ibistamd the prinee of knowers of (lod, 

(May God sanctify his soul!) When entcriiiLT on the relii^ions 
life lie spent twelve years on the lower slop(\s of the hills td' 
Canar * and the adjoiniiiij country, ]»raet isiiii^ the luost st'Vert' 
austerities, liaviui^ his ^Iwelhuu^ in eaves and HubsistiuLC on the 
leaves of trees. He was an ackiu»w ItMltjfed mast to* in tbi' seieneii 
of (‘xorcisni,’^ he poss('ssed supei-nat ural powei-, anil was drawn 
in a niysti‘rious manner towai’ds (Jod> He obtained leave to 
praetise this scienee <.‘Xoreistn) from his i‘lder brother, 

tiijaikh Buhlul,^ who was a worker of miraeles and wonders. 


t fdjaikh Bayfiznl of bu?itim fa small tctwri itj Mit' hills of "r'diai isf an, 
hotwnnii thn Jin' itmt. city (*t' lOti ami N |i>ur I wan 4»ri|.cij'all v narnml rail'ur, 
ami foumlt'd the Tnijitrujnft niahn- of asr.*ttcs. in Haiti tt) li:ivo hi-cnj ln>r»i 

in A.H. Idt) (A. I). Tori- fj ami tt> havtt <h«Ml at Hii''titm. tlm ilatn <»f hin tlrath 
tjninjL' variously giveti as A. II. 2dl, -It*!. ttnd L'l>0. ( >nn tif his 

“spiritual d<*KccmdantH ” was SJitblih ‘Alxlu-’llah-i-Shanar!, was fotimlnd tlm 
i^lmf fitrf order. He came from I’tosia to India arid di<‘*l in Midwa, whcro ho 
itt burie<i, in A.H. 8<J9 (A 1). 14tX>). .laham^ir erected a inauHoleum over 
Jus tomb in Mandii. Tin' word {Rattan) in tlnrivt'd from Mm 

Arabic root {Shatarn) iiu'anittg “ l»e trav«>lled in tdn^ d i rent ion of , 

Its tneaning Jia applied t(» ‘Abdu-’llali juid his followcuM is “otm who «*ntHtrips 
and is (ptick in attaining ni'amesH to Clod.” I n the iangtmge of t lnM>i (h r 


{Ulin-i-^dtuni'n) rmaaiiH “the wr)rking find aspirations of the 
Soul.’’ From the facts of Hadaotii applying the title h'lilf/in to Sh aikh 
Hayfi/.id, and of Shaikh ,M uh.'imnnid’ri ptnuinco of yiairs it is pretty 

cicfir that their concept ions of Hitya/.id were colourfal liy the ridiculous 
Jinliari h'gcnds concerniug hitn, — uiiHavaniry Hlories shf'vvitfg ii strong hi.is 
t(»w{irds Hindu superstitions, find (‘oined by wjindering fatj/rs in ord(jr to 
invest with Ji spurious sfimMity a cenotaph which th*y had erected in 
ihiya/.id’s name at (hitgahv (Chittagong). 

The fjimoiis foi t on tlio (iunge.s, nin(*teen miles fibove Harutras. 

’6 Ihmm| 0^*5 Vidt? {lrinun-i‘L<i(hii (Ja‘far Sh'artf and Dr. 1 1 erk lots, 1S;{2 ) 
e. XXIX. SJhaikh Muluinimad wrote a book urnhir th(‘ tithf of 
(/t/j(fnv//uru-7- A'/iuao'i) ” the live jtwvel.s.” Ills divided info Jive partK ; ■ ( I ) 
on the W'ursliip of Cod. (iJj on the a.scetic life, (3) oti exfucisin, ' Ijon the 
recital of Cod'.s jfi-fiise.s, (5; on Die acts of those fulloVKirH of tin' true path 
who have attained to knowhoigc. 

4 Fttie art. in Sprenger’s edition of the lifiiluhdta-'i}- 

Si^ji y yah. 


h MSS. (A) and (B) Ijavo a word whieii looks like J^-*i ( phul) buf JA^ 
iBuhlul) ia undoubtedly the correct reading. 



His lato Majesty, t!ie Emperor Humayuii) on whom God’s mercy 
has descended, had the ji^reatest faith in and attachment to these 
two saints, so much so that there were very few that ranked with 
tliem in his estimation. From these veiiemble men he learnt 
the science of exorcism. After the retiellion in India, when Shir 
6. Shah began to oppress Shaikh Muhammad, ho betook hinaself 
to Gujarat whore also ho brought princes and rulers under the 
yoke of subjection to him and ^ belief in his teaching, so that 
all alike were ready to do him service. Shaikh VVajiho-’d-Din 
too, a knower and a * dmjr of the things that belong to Gixl, a 
profound tli inker and a teacher, drew iij)c>ri his shoulders the 
eaddle-cloth of obeclienco to Shaildi Muhammad. All these things 
ai*c an indication of the Shailih s perfections and of his power of 
working miracles. Many other great and famous holy men in 
Dihli, Gu jarat, and Bangal have risen from the fringe of his robe,^ 
and memorials of his perfection still remain in Hindustan. One 
day in the year H. 966 ( A.D. 1558-9) I saw him fiom afar off, 
riding along in the market plaice at Agra, a throng of the common 
people surrounding and preceding him, so that no one could pass 
through the crowd. In his courteous hunxility his head was 
never for one monu'nt still, as he returned the salutations of the 
j»eople on eitlier side of him, bowing continually down to his 
saddle-bow. It was in thi.s year tlmt ho came from Gujarfit to 
Agra, and with much exliortaiion and ])ersuaHion, availing him- 
self of the iniluenee of those about the Court, enrolled the 
Ein|)eror Akl)ar, then a youth, among his disci])UM, but the 
Kiiiperor soon reje('ted his teaching, and since Shaikh Mnbani- 
inad’s companionsliip was distasteful to the Ivhan-i-Khanarif 
Jiairam liliiin,^ and to Shaikh Gadal,^ ho withdrew, ill pleased, 


t The tort omits the words j after although they appear iti 

both MSS. 

8 The text omits tho word after although it appears in both 

MSS. Slialkli Wajihu-’d-Diii is mentioned in the vide .'ilsa 

Ain-i'AAtart I, (trans. Blochmaunj passim and Akbarndma (text), 111. (Ki-744. 

8 i.e., have “ sat at his feet.’^ 

4 Tho famous Bairtim Khtin. ]^an-i-]CkRnan, also entitled Khin Bibi. 
He was Akbar’s atdllq or tutor. He was assassuiated by an Afghan named 
Mubiirak on the 14th Jamadi I. A H. 968 (A.D. 1561). 

^ dliaikk Gadii was a Shi*ah who had been appointed Sadru-''f‘SudKr on 
the recommendation of Bairam Khan, whom he had joined in Gujarat. He 
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to Gwaliyar, wheie lie sjunit hin time in pel feeling hia diHoipleB, 
and, having built an hospice, ocrnpied himself with the tM^'static 
dances of dnnu.^rs,^ chanting, and giving way to transports of 
religions ecstasy.* He himself also wrote books on these subjects. 
Clad in the garments of poverty he hold a high and majestic 
position, and possessed a subsistence allowance of a karor of 
tankas.^ Whomsoever he saw, were he a beggar even, he treated 
wdth gr(?at honour, standing before him. For this reason some 
few from among those who were vowed to poverty blamed him, 
and denied (that ho was a true a.scetic).* Hut God alone knows 
what hia motives w'ere in this matter. 

Cintjdft . 

Since God in His omniscience alone knows wdielln'r a soul is 
to bo ivjccted or ncc(?ptisl, 

“Judge not lest thou he judged.”^ 

In the year H.970 (A.l). lt5t)2-3), after completing his eightieth 

was ^ndr till A. II. 008. Vide IlaiirHiTO, Vol. IT, text, p}>. 20, 30, traaw., pp. 
22, 23, 24. For tlie (iisappoint mtmt. of Fh^^ikli Muhiirniniid Ghinis at Court 
vide ijadtioni, Vol. II, text, p[>. 34, 35, tmn«., pp. 28, 20. 

1 {samu‘). 2 {rajd). 

8 The tanka was worth about 4d. Badauni’s fitatcnrient moans that Shaikh 
Muhammad Gh'‘UM had a yearly allowance of £1(50, bbO. 13.‘<. 4<C, or itM 
equivalent in land. It is hardly possible that be can have poHsesKod sneb a 
grant, either in land or money, naduoni probably uses the word indefi-. 

uitely, to signify “ a large sum,” or it may bo that the tanka referred to was 

the a copper coin, worth only ~ of the silver tanka^ (vide 

64 

Baduoni, Vol. I, trails. Ranking, p. 87, n. 1.) This would bring Bbaikh 
Muhammad’s annual allowance to £15,625 sterling, still an incredibly largo 
sura. 

4 The objection of other “holy men’* to the manners of Muhammaii 
C^ans will be understood by those who have any experience of the manners, 
or rather lack of them, displayed by most “ holy men “ in India. Affecting 
complete indifference to all worldly matters, they too frequently attempt 
to establish a claim to superior sanctity by means of a demeanour of insult- 
ing indifference towards all with whom they are brought in contact, 
Kamerous instances of this occur in history, the eccentricities of “holy 
men “being generally tolerated, just as the quips of professional jesters 
were formerly tolerated in Europe. 

4 Literally “ Beware of bringing forward the faults of others, for to do so 
is a fault in thee.” 
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ytjii’, lie died in A^ia, leaving tliis woild for the next, and was 
buried in Gwalivar. He was generous to a degree, and it is said 
that the word I ” never passed his lj[)s, and that he always 
referred to hirnself as “ this humble one.” 8o particular was ho 
in this matter that even when giving away (aim in charity he 
would say Mhn and Kun^^ give this much corti to such an one,” 
in order to avoid the necessity of saying “ I.” May God shower 
his mercy plenieously upon him ! 

JV”. SjjAiicn IlriiHAN. 

Burlian was an ascetic of gn-eat resignat ion and piety, and a 
very pi iiua* among those who }iavt‘ chosen a life of I'eligions 
seclusion and i*el ireiiKMit, and of indejicndt'nce of woi'ldly enn- 
C(‘rns. It is said that ho was once for three days in company 
wiili Miyiln llalidad of Bari,* of the spiritual lino of the famous 
Mir Sayyid Muljiainmad of Jaunjmr,*^ God sanctify his 

soul), there Vicing only one iniermediaTy bet wcam them, and that 
it was on that occasion that lie acapiired this excellence, and 
attained to perfeetioii. He had subjected liimself to severe dis- 
cipline and ])oasessed great self-control. For nearly tifty years 
(before his death) he had abstained from flesh-meat and from 
most ot/lu‘r articles of food and drink, contenting liimself with a 
little milk and some sweet-meats; and at the end of his life he 
abstained also from drinking water, so that to outward appearance 
lie was an incoi‘[)orcal spiritual form, supernatu rally illuminated. 
He had iu Kiilpi a very small and dark cell in which he constantly 


1 j>. I* and ii)y the letters of which the worii is composed. This 
practice may appear to be an absurd affectation of Immility, but it must be 
remembered that too free a use of the first person, whether iu writing or in 
conversation is, even at the present day, and among men wlio lay no special 
claim to sanctity, considered a breach of etiquette among Orientals. 

8 There are throe places of this name given by Sir W. VV. Hunter in his 
Imperial (iazetteer of India. One is a town in TaAs/f Sidhauli, Dist. Situpur, 
Ondh j another is a village in the Garhwal Slate, N.-VV. P . ; and tlie third is a 
town in the Hholpur State, Ilajputana. I cannot identify the Miyan’s abode. 
BarT "vvas also the name given b}’' Akbar to the Duiib between the Biyah and 
the Kavi. Four worthies of tho name of Jlahdad are commemorated in 
this Yoh, viz : Nos. XIII, XXXV, LXllI and LXX, ch. ii. 

S At one time the capital of a Muhammadan kingdom. Now the chief 
town of the District of the same name in the N.-W. P. Mir Sayyid Muham- 
mad, the Malidavi will be subsequently referred to. 
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8!tt, encrnp^eci in God's piaisns ninl in uioddalioti JUid 

coiiteinplation. ilt* used also to retain Ids l>ia'athJ aft or the 
fashion of tlie Maltd<irii^, and althouofli he had nevi'i* studied atty 
of the seienees t?*eat(Ml of in Arahie literature he used i^^ive most 
eloquent tlisseiaations on the (^vrdn. lit' was a rtnider of the 
secrets of human liearts. When I was i-etarridn!^ fiom (’anar 
(Clmnar) in A.H. d(l7 (A.l). Idotr (hi) durimj; (he ride of 
‘AlMtu-’llah Kliant he Uzbak* 1 spent a niL,dit in attemlaiice on the 
Sh^tikh^ whose con vm'sation was sidiliine. Ho recited, appositely 7» 
to the occasion, some i>f his own Hindi ]) 0 ('try of which the 
srdjjccts \vei*c (‘xliortation, admonition, mysticism,"^ th(‘ lon^in^; 
of the human soul for Godd tlie Unity i>f (lod, and withdrawal 
from the woild. Tlie lu'xt day Mihr ‘Alt Sildfi/,^ who, in s[»ite 
of Ids friendship towards holy men, was t o sonn* extimi a sla ve 
to his own Turkish luituie, and was sonu'tldne; of a bully and a 
tyrant, 

[1 have been Hie slave of that man of pci Idct. nature, from 
tlie day on which h(‘ said, 

“ The dhirk, though lie become a niidld^ can never* become a 
man.”] 

was liononred, l)y means of an int I'oduetion from me, with an 
interview with the ^aikh. Now it so hap]>ened that about an 


1 (])r/s-i'a7qV/s ) lit. “ fi^nardiTi^, or lioldin*;, tlio inspirations and 

respirations,” llindnsiihu bl<^ [tinn. barfiund) and {tUim tuidii nd}^ 

A prartiee liorrowed from Hindu ascetics. 

2 Vide A/n-i-Akhar/, Vol. 1, (trans. lilfichmann), pp. I120-I. He was a 
nohio of Ifmnayuirs Court. Having Ikmmi by Akbnr appoint(;d to the govfuii- 
inont of Mulwa, lie re-corupiered tliat province and ri'iguecl in Mundii like a 
king, wlicnce tlio expression in the text. Akbar moved agaifiSt l.irn ami bo 
tied. After many wanderings and vicissitiides he made* Ids way to .laiinpur, 
wiiero he died a natural death during the rebellion of l^an-i-Zaman (A.H. 
974 « A.l). 1567). 

S (^famivfntf) the mysticism of the Siifig. 

^ t3j^ (zauq). Vide Jxlildkfdu-'M-SMjIyuah (Dr. Sprenger, 1HI5), p. 162. 

® In the previous year (A.H. 966 = A.l). 1558-9) Mihr ■Ali Klem 8ilduz 
had b^^eii sent to Caruir to tn‘at with .Jaimd Klifiu, the A fg h an cornmniidant, 
who vvished to hand over tlie fort to the .Mughal.s for a (“onsideratiou. Jarnril 
l^an, however, did not deem Akbar .s offer of five panjanaH near Jaunfiur 
Ruflicieat and tbc negotiations fell throipgh, whereupon Milir ‘Ali returned 
to Agra with Badaoni who had accompanied him to Caimr. Dlihr ‘Ab who 
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hour before this time he had severely beateu and kicked some of 
his servants and attendants, and bad abused them in most un- 
becoming language before mounting his hoi*se to go for a ride. 
When we sat down together the first words the Shaikh uttered 
were, “ The prophet (may God bless and save him ! ) said, ‘ The 
(true) Muslim is he who (courteously) salutes (other) Muslims 
both with bis band and with his tongue/ ” The Shaikh uttered 
this precious aphorism and sublime truth with special reference 
to the occasion, and Mihr ‘AH rose to his feet for the purpose of 
excusing himself, and, after expressing his contrition and shame 
he begged the Shaikh to recite the fdtihah ^ on his behalf, ofEering 
to him, at the same time, something by way of a present, which 
was not nccepted. 

The Shaikh reached the age of nearly one hundred years and 
departed this life in the year A.H. 970 (A.l). 1562-3). I have 
made the following chronogram on his death : — 

My heart said he was the chief of Saints.® 

In accordance with the terms of his will he was buried in the 
cell to which ho had retired — may God shed light upon his 
resting-place ! 

Y . Shaiioj Muhammad-1-Kambu,^ of Sambhal. 

He belonged to the Qadtrl* order. On first entering the reli- 
3, gious life he subjected himself to a most rigorous discipline. He 
was a man who was mysteriously drawn towards God ^ and was 
subject to fits of religious ecstasy. He had a sweet voice and 
when he was in one of his fits of ecstasy he would chant so 

waH at tliis time a was afterwards creaked Khan and Governor of Citor 
(Chitor). For an aooonnt of Mihr ‘All’s nusKion vide Budaoiil, Vol. II., text, 
pp. 82—34; trans., pp. 20-28. Mihr ‘Ali had ovidoatly a great regard for 
Badaonl. Silduz is the name of a Caghafcai clan. 

1 The opening chapter of the Quran. Its recital, in combination with a 
gift made to a holy man, forms an offering to God. 

® ^ giving 800 + 10 + 600 + 1-1-6 + 30 + 10+1+2-1-6 + 4 = 970. 

S The name of a tribe to which the famous Shahbnz Khan, Commander of 
two thousand in Akbar’s reign, belonged. Vide Aind-Akbari, Vol. I (trans. 
Blochmann), pp. 399-402. 

4 A religious order founded by Shaikh Mahiyyii-’d-dln ‘Abdu-’l-Qadir-i-Jili, 
a Sayyid of the race of Husain. JU is a village near Baghdad. Vide Ain-i- 
Akbart, text II., 212. 

(rnwq) vide Iftildhdtu-'f-l^pfiyyah (Sprenger) sub vocc. 
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sweetly as to touch the heai'ts of all wlio hoard him ; the flavour 
of that ecstatic song still lingers on the palate of iny soul. In 
his earlier years he acquired exoteric knowledge and was engaged 
iu teaching. He had an ardent love for such forms as displsy, 
in their beauty, the power of the Cix'ator, nor was ho ever at 
any time free from the bonds of that love which is transforrt^d 
from the Creator to the creature,^ and when in these IkjiuIh ho 
lost all self-control, and, patting aside all dissimulation and 
restraint took no account of the praise or blame of others, carcdess 
alike of their disapprobation and their approval. For this reason 
was he known as Shaikh MuljLammad-i-‘Ashiq, or “ the lover/^ 
In A.H. 985 (A.D. 1579) he transferred the baggage of bis 
existence to tliat land where the soul is united to God.* The 
words “ the sixth of Shavval”^ give the date of his death. May 
God make his soul fragrant ! 

VI. §HAIKH FAKllKi;-’l)-DiN. 

He was an old man in whom shone the Divine liight, ascetic 
in his habits, having complete trust in God, and uncontj ollablo 
religious enthusiasm. He lived a retired and solitary life, kee[>ing 
the door of ingress and egress shut to himself. Every Friday 

Cighq-t»majdzi), This Sw^-istic expression requires some 
explanation. adjective formed from the Arabic word 

wliich means literally “ a thing transferred from one place to another,” and 
hence ** a metaphor,” or “ trope.” It was a belief among the that the 

love of a creature for the Creator, a love which they nainod 
might be manifested in that creature’s love fur other creatures. The word 
43**^ means “ sexual love,” and was no doubt originally used by pious Sufm 
to denote the love of a creature for the Creator in consequence of thf3 ecstuticj 
nature of that love. Sotting aside the profanity of placing love for God, and 
a passion (not necessarily love) for a creature on the same, or nearly the sanie 
footing, it may easily be conceived that the idea that the latter differed but 
slightly in merit from the former furnished an excuse for the vilest sensuality, 
the nature of which need not bo touched upon here. 

* The expression used here C ddru-* l-wifdl) is a furtlier 

reference to the i^w/i-istic notion described in note 1. The mention of ‘ blame’ 
and ‘ disapprobation’ is sufficient to indicate the nature of Muhammad Kambu’s 

love” for the creature. 

^ 31 (fhiBhum az ShavvSl ). giving 3(X) + 300 + 40q- 1 +7 + 

300 + 6 + 1 +30« 985. This is a neat chronogram, the words themselves giving 
the day of the month and the letters of which they are composed the year in 
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he held in his hogpiee a rnf?eting of and would insist upon 

tlie assembly joining in ecstatic songs and dances, and, how much 
soever one might excuse himself from this, the Shai kh would 
work hitnself up into a state of religious ecstasy, and his phrensy 
■would extend, in its full power, to the rest. On the conclusion 
of this religious exercise food was served. The Shaikh made no 
distinction between king and beggar. Bairam Kli an, the Khan-i- 
JOtaiian,^ used gciiierally to recite his Friday |Trayers iii the 
Shaikh's mai^jid, and the effects of his conipanioriship wdth the 
Shaikh wcj’c seen in his inci*eased tenderness of heai-t. In sitting 
down and rising, in taking food, and in all other observances of 
etiquette no difference was made by the ^aikh between him and 
anybody else. 

9. VII. »^iAiKH ‘AzIzu-’llah. 

He was a conspicuous example of the degree of divine know- 
ledge which is within the reach of man. He was a V(‘ry crucible 
of love for God, in which the pure gold of his being was ever at 
melting heat, until it reached the extrenio limit of reiineinenfc 
and purity. This being his condition he was constantly weeping 
in his ardent desire for God, to such an extent tlmt the world 
has never seeti his equal. No sooner did the sound of a holy 
song or chant fall upon his ear than one would say that a violent 
wind had arisen, and was blowing through a tiery tempest. Praise 
be to God ! What love and affection for Goii were seen in the 
noble nature of that great man ! In the plirensied dance (of 
darvishes) and when he was vying witli other mystics in working 


which the die^l. A similar chronogram has been composed for the 

date of Babar birth, inz : — (the sixth of Muharratn) 

giving A. IT. 888. 

t The mystics of hldm. Some reference to their extraordinary doctrines 
has already betm made. Their mysticism is “ a hypertrophy of the religions 
feelings,” “a monomania in which maTi hlasphomonsly attempts to fathom the 
depths of the essence of God.” (Spreiiger. Preface to “ hfJldhdtu-'M-Stcjiyyah,"’ 
1846). 

* Bairfim Khan was a Shl^ah by religion. He was a pious Mnslim, and 
long desired to make the pilgrimage to the Hijaz. He had no opportunity 
of doing so until after Akbar’s estrangement from him (BadaonI II (text), 
p. 38, (translation), p. 82). He was assassinated in G a jarat on his way to 
Makkah, in A. H. 968 (A.D. 1560), vide Ain'i-Akban (trans. Blochmann) II, 
p, 315. 
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Itimsolf up into a state of ecstasy,* occupations which formed 
the morninp^ and evening exercises of his blessed condition, a 
flint, could it have looked upon his face, would have bceome 
softer than wax. 

Sljaikli ‘Azizu-’llah had been the disciple of bis own res- 
pected father, ^laikh Hasan, and acquired some of lus excel- 
lence from his own elder brother, Siiaikh Muhammad Hasan, 
the spiritual guide and master of Siiaikji Man of Paul put. 
His life was governed by the rules of poverty, indigence, and 
humility. To champion the cause of the poor and lielpless who 
came to him with tlieir complaints he would travel long diKtanees 
on foot, even though he had at tlie time entered into a f{)rty days* 
retreat,* and though he had to visit the Iiouse of one who was 
without the pale of the faith in ordm- to gain his object. After 
successfully fullilling the wants of the applicant ho would return 
to the cell of retirement and engage in his religious exercises 
as thoiigli no bi‘eak had occurred in Ins reti'eat. Ho used to 
give to tliis worship, wliich benefited otbci-s, precedence and plac(^ 
before that worsliip the rewards of whiidi are conlined to the 
worshipper.^ And it would sometimes happen that an unbeliever 
or an oppressor would pay no heed to his intercession on the 
first occasion, or, (knowing tliat the ^aikh was witiiout), would 
purposely remain within doors, and the Shaikk would sit the 
livelong day expectant at his door, without being able to see 
liis face. But on successive days* the Shaikh would go again and 

1 Vide Hup:ljpR, “ Dictionary of Ihlum” s. r. 

2 (dtikdf-i’arhcVina]. ** Sometimos a Khaiwati onf.orH a 
tary cell, and remains in it for forty days and nights, fasting from daybreak 
till aanset the whole of this period." They “ employ their time in repeating 
the testimony of the faith, imploring forgiveness, praising God, etc." (Lane’s 
“Modern Egyptians," ed. 1S6(), p. 244). This was the nature of the retreats 
observed by ^aikh *Azizu-’d*Din, and that he allowed tliem to he thug 
interrupted says much for his practical piety. Ho continued his period of 
retreat as though it had not been interrupted. 

S The transhition of this passage is unavoidably ponderous, Th(» original 
is exceedingly neat, and, translated literally, runs, “Uegave place and pre- 
ference to this transitive worship over intransitive worship." The terms are 
borrowed from grammar. The trope is somewhat obscure in English. 

* Lit, “The next day:" but from the use of the word ( rnukarrar) 
“frequently," it is clear that the Shaikh did not confine himself to a second 
day’s attendance only. 
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again ^ iu hia door and would nit in aileuce, nor would thia 
alighting treatment produce on the clear miri’or of his heart, 
10 . which reflected the hidden knowledge of God, the rust of resent- 
ment. He would thus sit until the person to whom the intei*ceB- 
aion was to be made fell, shamed and remorseful, at his feet, and 
promptly and obediently fulfilled the desire of the beggar. 

One day the Shaikh was present at a meeting of the mystics 
engaged in ecstatic songs and dances, as their custom is,® held by 
that prince of holy men »Shaikh Nizam-i-Auliya, (may God sanctify 
his most pure tomb !), when a wretched maniac, uttering a yell, 
seized the Shaikh by the knees, and, lifting him up, turned him 
heels over liead on the floor, so that his turban was disarranged, 
and he was hurt, but in outward appearance^ he was in no way 
disturbed. At the time this act of the maniac was attributed to 
religious ecstasy and be was held to be excused, but the demented 
fool repeated his abominable trick on a subsequent occasion, when 
the magistrate of the city proposed to recall his scattered senses 
by means of a severe caution, a beating, and threats of what would 
happen to him in the future. The Shaikh made much intercession 
for him, and, kissing his hands and feet, kept him under his own 
protection, and did not suffer them to molest him in any way. In 
exoteric knowledge ho was perfect himself,^ and used to perfect 


1 The text inserts here the words ^1 (hi-darbdr^uu) “ to his 
which oocnr in neither MS., and are clearly an interpolation. They convey 
a wrong impression, for the context shews us that the ShaiM sat at the door 
of the oppressor. If he had gone to his lev^e he would at least have had an 
opportunity of speaking to him, which we are told he had not, until the 
oppressor, hearing of the continued attendance, felt compunction. 

8 This passage, and tho fact mentioned in it, that the maniac’s rude practi- 
cal joke was attributed to religions ecstasy, give us some insight into the 
nature of the religious exercises of the Sufis^ 

* The word here used is {ha§harah) the primary meaning of which is 

** the external skin,” “ the cuticle, or epidermis.” It also means (vide Lane 
“ .Arabic Lexicon,” sub voce) ” the complexion.” The meaning of the passage 
is clear. The Shaikh did not even change colour. 

* This passage may also be translated ” In exoteric 
knowledge he was a perfect man made perfect,” if we mark the last syllable 

of with I prefer to mark it with and translate it as 

above, for the mention of the ShaiM^s teaching, immediately following this 

sentence, seems to me to indicate that is to be taken as an active and 
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othei’s, and he used toinstiuct his pupils in the expounding of the 
and of the and of the Fususn-'l-Ifikam^ and ite 

commentary. He was also the author of some vveil-kiiown works, 
among them V)eing the Ris&h\-yi~\iinii/ifah written as a reply to 
the Ghairuiyah^ of Shaikh Man of Panipat. Many obscure ques- 
tions relating to the unity of essence ^ are therein treated of,^ 
in accordance with the interpretation of perfect knowers of God J 


not ns a pasHive participle. No (liaeriticul point is ^iven, either in tl»o text 
or in the MSS. 

1 There are five well-known works hnvij)}; (ho word tr’V' riT in) as part 

of tlieir title. The work here mentioned is wi(hont any doubt the 

('‘ Brides of explanation”) by Shaikh Abu Muhammad Buzbihan Ibn 
Abi-’i-na?ri-'l-Ba(iilI of Shu'iiz, the Hiffi (died A. II. ()U() = A.l). 1209- 10), This 
V.)Ook is a eommenlary on tlio Qm'dn^ from tho point of view of the 
(Hsji Khalfu IV. 195). 

2 Tho work hero referred t*) is tho ^ Atiiirifii -'I — ”boun(y fin dif- 
fusing) tho knowledge of (Jod ” ■, a on ( he m ystieiHin of the Bw/zk, 

written by Sb^i^lkll ^ibalm-’d-din Abu Haf.s ‘Umar Ibn Mnhammad Ibn 
‘Abdi-’lliihi Sahravardi, wlio died in A.II. ()d2 ( A.D. T23i~35j. (Haji Kh alifa 
IV. 275). 

8 The Fu^unu-'l-Hikam, (nrticnlations of tho seiences), is a work by 
Muhiyyu-’d-din Abii ‘Abdi-’llah Mnhnmmad Ibn ‘Ab, known hh Ibn ‘Arabiyi- 
’j.-Ta’i-1-ijlatiniI-T- Andalusi (died A.U. (>3B = A.D. 1240-41). The book is divided 
into twenty-seven “articulations’* or “ joints,’’ each combining tho wise say- 
ings of some prophet or sage, commencing with Adam, ami going on to Shitii 
(Seth), Null (Noah), Idris (Enoch), Ibrahim (Abraliam), Isiniq (Isaac) and 
others. The (reputed) suyinga of oar Saviour appear in the sixteenth “arti- 
culation.” (l.Iuji Kli allu IV. 425 ct 

4 I cannot ftnd any mention of these treatises elHOwhere, but it ia clour 
that they were polomical works on tho theology, or rather mysticism, of tho 

6 /.e., tho essential unity of all things. The doctrine of (die S/tfU on this 
point is practically pantheism. “All things being of (lorl, it follows that 
there is nothing that is not a portion of God,”— is their argument. Some 
have followed this argament to its logical conclusion by declaring that they 
themselves are God. 

® In this place the text inserts the particle^ (it) “and.” Tho word 
is found in neither of tho MSS. and destroys tho sense. 

7 The expression here used is iarhab-i’^tthud) or “lords of 

(i.e., they who have experienced) ocnlar perception of God.” This is a ^ufi- 
istic term the meaning of which is sufticieiitly well represented by the trans- 
lation. Vide hfliWiaia-'^ ^ufiyifah sub vocc 

3 
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11 


At tlie time of the diggrace,* and also for some 

years afterwards, I studied under that master of perfection, and 
listened to the recital of several books and treatises on mysticism,* 
and digested their contents — praise be to God, In the year H. 975 
(A.D. 1567-68) the falcon of his soul winged its flight to the 
pinnacle of eternity, and the words “ the pole-star of the path is 
gone,** * were found to give the date of his death. He always wrote 
himself in his treatises, writings, and letters “ the worthless atom,** 
and it was found that the words “ the worthless atom*’* also gave 
the date of his death. 

VIII. SAlJM-l-CfSHTi.^ 

He was one of the descendants of the venei’able Sliaikh Farid-i- 

1 A. II. 967 (A.D. 1569 -60) vide Badaoni 11 (text), pp. 35 et aeqq. 

•» 

• (tasnwwuf) the mysticisni of the 

A AiUi 100 + 9 4 2 + 9 + 200+ 10 + 100-f400-f60 + 40-f 1 + 50 

+ 4-975. 

4 Not quite exactly. give 700 + 20t* + 6 + 50 + 1 + 3 + 10+ 7 —976 

vide: Badaoni II. text, pp. 106-106. 

^ Salim -i-Ciahti waa highlj honoured by Akbar. When the emperor 

desired a non he had recourse, by the advice of his courtiers, to Shaikh Salim, 
who assured him that his prayers would be answered. Akhnr promised to 
place the son, when he should be born, under the tutorship of Shaikh Salim, 
and the stipulated that ho should be named after him. This was 

agreed to. When Jodh Bni, the Jodhpur princess who was married to 
Akbar, became pregnant, she m-as sent, when the time of her confinement 
drew near, to Slis>k|i Salim’s honsc, where she was delivered of a son, who 
in accordance with the Shaikh's stipulation was named Sultan Salim, and 
who afterwards succeeded to the throne as the Kmperor Jahangir. In 
gratitude for the gift of a sou Akbar performed a pilgrimage on foot to the 
tomb of Khkja Mu‘inu-’d-Din Cishti in AJmir, distant rather more than 200 
miles from Agra. He travelleti twelve kuruh or kos a day, resMshing Ajmir 
on the l7th day after leaving Agra, (he must have rested soveml days on 
the way). Jahnngir says that he never heard his father, drunk or sober, 
call him either Muhammad Salim or Sultan Salim, but that he always called 
him Shaiiiliu D»ba (in honour of the ). Shaikh Salim lived at Sikri, 

a village twelve kwiih distant fn>m Agra. The birth of Jahangir at Sikri 
under these circumstances caused Akbar to believe that the place was a 
particularly fortunate one for him, and led to the founding of the town of 
Fathpur Sikri, afterwards the favourite residence of Akbar (Am-t-Aktari, 
Vol. 1. passim, Tf6auk-i-Juh4fti;iri^ ’Aligafh edition, p. 1 and preface, pp. 2-6 j 
also Badaoni, text II. 108, 109). Jahttugir gives the distance from Agra tc 
Ajmir as 140 kurHh* 
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SUakargan j ^ (may 0ml sanctify his soul), and his native place 
waa Dihli. He stood in the relation of a diseiple to lyh &jah 
Ibrahim (who was spiritually descended through five interniediarieB 
from the most bountiful Khdja. the ascetic Fu/.Jiil Ibu 
limy the mercy of God be ufxin him !) through whose instrument- 
ality also he was fii'st turned towanls God. He twice travelle<i by 
laud and sea from India to the two most holy places of pilgrim- 
age,* tliei’c to perform the duties of the pilg?*image> Ho sot 


* One of the most famous and popular of Indian sainta, posHcaaiiiK cenotaph 
ahrinea in various placi?a in Hiiidustaii and the Dukhan. His father, 
Kamalu»*d*Dia Sulaimin, wag a deaoeiulant of Fnrriildi Sl]»h, ruler of Klbul. 
Ho was boi*n in A,H. 584 (A.U. 1188) ** in tho QujjrtuA (jHirj^anu town) of 
Khotwal/’ near Mnltnn whither Ida father had ootno from Kabul, and where 
he had married. Hy lito adviue of hia apiritnal guide (fQ^aja Quthu-’d>I)iu 
Bakhtvar-i-Kakl i. lie went through the ordinary course of atodiet, for a 
devotee without Ictirning is the Devil’s jester.” Ho studied for five years in 
Qnndahir, and then went to Dihli to aeo Qufhu.'d- Din, There he remained 
as hia disciple until hia fame waa bi> much noiaed abroad that he waa {leatered 
by the nuinbers of [loople who came to see him, when be retired to Haiiai. On 
Qutbn-’d'Din’a death Fariciu-*d>Diii came to Dihli to auoceed him, again 
retiring to Hinai at the earnest recpieat of the peiJple of that place and in 
search of peace. Being still annoyed by visitors at Hanai he made Sh aikh 
Jamilu-’d-Din of that place hia deputy there, and set out in search of somo 
secluded a{>ot, at last aelecting aa hia residence Ajudhsn. sinoi^ oalled Pattan 
of Sjbaiyi Farid, or Pak Pattan. There he lived and married ahd had a 
family. Hia principal troubles there were duo to the jealousy of the local 
Qdft. For the various atorioa accounting for his name of SKnkaranni or 
Oani^i-Shakar (treasure house of sweets), vide Fanfdita, Bombay text, Vol. II, 
in the account of his life, also Ain'i-Aklan (trans. Jarrott) III. <i63, 884 
note. Farishta gives the date of bis death as A H. 76U ( A.D. 1358), a 
manifoat error, as hia age is given as 1>5, which would make the year of his 
death A.H. 679 (A D. 1280), 

* Al Fuxail Ibnn ‘lyszi-’t-Talakani. A famous aarotic, lM)rn at either 
Abiward or Samarqand. He was called Al'Tslaksui from the town of Talakan 
in Kharaain. He began life as a highway robber bat wsht mifuoaloasly 
converted to God. He died at Makkah in the month of Mnbarvatn A.H. 187 
(Jan. A.D. 803). rtVis Ibn Khallikan (trans. de Slane) U. 478-480. Fu^ail’s 
name is given in the text aa Fa^l, though l>oth MSS. have Fiifail. 

(haramaini-^ih'S^ri/ain), i.e., Makkah and Madtnab. 

4 {lawafj circa mambalatiun. Although the word is used here in 

connection with both Afakkah Skud Madiuab, the only circumambalatioii 
enjoined (Qur'da xxii. 27) is that of the Ka*bah at Makkah, which tg per* 
formed seven ttm^ Tim ceremony is, however, commonly performed by 
Indian Muslims, at apy fulpi at any holy place, such as the grove of a 
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forth on his travel«, jourtioyinj/ to Asia Minor, Baglidad, Syria, 
Najaf,* (that holy spot), and other countries of the western regions, 
spending the wliolo year in travelling, returning to the glorious 
city of Makkah at the time of the pilgrimage, and then again 
setting out on his travels. In this manner ho performed the 
pilgrimage twenty-two times, fourteen times during his first 
period of absence from India, and eight times during his second 
period of absence. On this latter occasion he sptmt four years in 
the glorious city of Mukkah and four yoais in the delightful city of 
Madinah, and during his sojourn in Mukkah he used to spend the 
period during which Muhammad’s birtliday occurred in Madinah, 
and the period of the pilgi irnage at Makkah. §iiaikli Ya‘qfib of 
Ka^mir who aceomjianied Shaikh Salim gave the date of his 
latter visit to Makkali in tho following conplets : — 

Thanks be to God, of whose more bounty 
The holy region became our halting- place. 

If any one ask the date of this event 
We answer him, We entered the holy region.” • 

And in that coin\try he w'as known ns Skailchu-'l-Hind, or 
the holy man of India. He reached the ago of ninety-five and 
travelled alw'ays in the path of the holy law delivered by the 
prophet (may God bless and save him!), always observing the 
most severe austerities and the most austere discipline, to a degree 
which can have been attained by but few of the holy men of this 
age. He observed, as a religious dut^ % the cei emonial purification 
and bathing before each of the five daily recitals of prayers, nor 
did he omit this duty before tho ^veekly public prayers. 

12 . When »ShuikIi Man of Panipat, (may God sanctify liis tomb !), 
enjoyed companionshi]) with ^)aikh Salim he put to him this 
question : — “ Was it induction or revelation that was the means 
of your attaining to your goal ? ” Shaikh Salim replied, “ Our 
means is ‘ heart to heart.’ Very many holy men who have 

1 Najftf, or Mashhad ‘All, (the shrine of *Ali) a town in 'Iraq-i-‘Arab, on 
tb© Bahr-i*Najaf (Lnk© of Najaf) and near the rains of Kufa. Her© ‘All, 
th® nephew and son-in-law of Muhammad, is buried. 

1 giving 4 + 600-f80-h60+l + l + 80 + S-f 200 + 40 - 964. 

The method of the ^ufls. They are “ the elect,” those to whom God 
more especially reveals Hituseif, drawing them to Himself with mysterious 
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roaclied pei ftH'iion receiv'od their traiiung it\ his service and 
companionehif), and became his deputies and succesHois. Among 
them was the ^aik/i^ who after being perfected received authority 
to impart religious instruction to other disciples, and whose? 
history is wellknown. Another was Shaikh Kainal of Alwar, an 
old man inHamed and enwi'apped with zeal, resembling in dis- 
position the leaders among holy men. Another was ^laikh Piyfira 
of Bangal, a man distracted with the grief of longing after God. 
His fame is great in the country of Bangal.® Another was Slniikh 
Fathn-’llah Tarin of Sambhal Another was Shaikh Ruknu-’d-diu 
of Ajudlian,^ and another was Husain the Siodiai, who was the 
best of Shnilvh Salim’s de[)ntie8, and the midmost pearl in the 
string (of his disciples). He was ilie chief decider of abstruse 
questions in the liospieo at Fathpur. Wlion Shaikh Salim return- 
ed a second time to India the writer of these lines heard that lie 
liad attained to an extensive knowledge of, niid pre-eminent proti- 
cioncy in the Arabic language. I therefore sent him a letter 
containing tw^o chronograms* of his two auspicious arrivals, which 
have been mentioned above. A verbatim copy of the letter is 
set forth below. 


bonds, and inflaming their hearts with nn ardent lovo for Him. Vide my 
note on their doctrines, supra. 

1 The name of this is not given either in M8. (A) or in MS. (H). 

The general Bonae of the paesago in(li<’Hte8 that the name hna been omitted, 
probably by a copyiefB error. As the passage stands it is impossible to 
identify the Shaikh, 

“The original name of Bengal was Bang.” Ain-i'Akbaii 

text. 1. 388. 

® Or Pattan, where is the tomb of Shaikh Farhlu-'d-din Siiakarganj, vide 
iupra, p. 19 n. 1. 

♦ For the two chronograms hero referred to, vide Baduoni 11, (text) p. 73. 
I feel bound to remark here, in order to save readers who cannot avail theni- 
selves of the original text some per|)lexity, that the passage just referred to 
has been completely mistranslated by Mr. Lowe. His translation makes 
fihaikfe Salim write an Arabic letter to Badaonl, wliereas it was Badrionj that 
wrote this Arabic letter to Shaikh Salim. These remarks are, I regret to say, 
absolutely necessary, as the passage in vol. II, referred to contains a refer- 
rence to the Arabic letter here translated, a reference which mnst nrjcessarily 
be unintelligible to readers who are bound to rely on the translotion, and 
who cannot be expected to study closely the long list of errata at the end of 
the volume. 
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Copy of the Arabic Letter written by the Author to Sfi aikh 
Salim-uOiiliti. 

Verilj the religion which ifi approved by God is Isl^-nx. 

Verse. 

Salatationa to those who walk round the Ka*hah, 

By the circumambulation of which the pilgrimage of noble 
men is consummated > 

Salutations to those who dwell in a place, 

In which he who surpassed all men lodgeth.* 

1 present the duties of prayers, the breezes of the sweet odours 
13 . of which perfume the cells of the gathering places of holiness, 
and I send pages of greetings, the sweet odours of the waftings 
of which scent the meetings of the caravans of kindly fellowship. 
(These I send) to that high presence and to that exalted throne, 
the place of prostration for the foreheads of the great kings of 
the age — the spot to be kissed by the lips of the emperors of the 
cycle — the titles of which the imagination cannot comprehend by 
its intelligence, before the door of which titles are cast down — 
the high presence of the sun, which stands in need of neither 
praise nor description — that is, to the presence of the pattern for 
men, of him who is followed at this time, the Shaihkn-l-hlStm^ 
may his shadow be ever extended over the heads of all creatures 
in general, and over the foreheads of the bands of feeble seekers 
after knowledge in particular. And since they {scil. my prayers 
and greetings) spring from sincerity of intention and proceed 
from singleness of heart, I hope that they will meet with the 
honour of acceptance, and the attainment of everything that is 
hoped for aud prayed for is from God. After the performance of 


I In both MSS. and in the text the second hemistichs of these two couplets 
are tranapoaed, t.e., the second hemistich of the first couplet appears as the 
second hemistich of the second couplet and vice Both the sense and 

the grammar shew that this transposition has been made. 1 have restored 
the hemiatioliB to their proper places. The translation of this letter will 
appear very stilted, but, the substance being worthless, I have judged it best 
to make the translation as literal as possible, for the letter itself has no place 
in this history except as an example of the author's Arabic style, with which 
he, at any rate, seems to have been well pleased. 
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what is incumbent on the neck of one of your slaves^ and on the 
conscience of my soul may it become clear to your enlightened 
mind, the mirror of what is hidden, aye, to your great heart, the 
mirror of certainty, that not the half of a line of the hardship of 
separation from you and of the violence of the pain of longing 
after you can be contained in vessels of letters,* should all the 
trees in the earth become pens, and should the sea ( become ink ) 
with seven more seas* to swell its tide, in the passage of time 
and its changes. And the heart is tlie most faithful witness, as 
is well affirmed. 

Verse. 

“ God knows that my soul has perished 
“ With desire of thee, but thou revivest it;* 

“ And a sight of thee, Oh, object of my desire, and my hope ! 
“ Is more pleasant to me than the world and all that it 
contains.” 

And your slave, distracted with love, has striven with an utter 
striving and has endeavoured with a supremo effort to obtain tho 

1 The text has MS. (A) has which makes better sense and 

which is the reading adopted by me. 

* t.e., in the vessels (or receptacles) of letters of the 
alphabet. The simile is clear. 

* This text from the Qur^an (xxxi. 26) is not quite fully quoted. The text 
rnns : — 

c' c ^ 

^ if ' ' 

aJJ) oUi^ 

Even though all the trees on tho earth should become pens, and the sea (ink) 
with seven more seas to swell its tide, tho words of God would not be spent \ 
verily God is mighty, wise ! ” 

The misapplication of it is apparent. Badaoni substitutes for the words 
of God ” the affection which he bears to the ghai'A^. This savours somewhat 
of irreverence, and reminds us of the way in which Scripture was quoted in 
the days of Praise-God Bare bone. 

* This Hemistich appears, both in the text, and in the two MSS. in the 
following form 

The hemistich, thus written, will neither scan nor make sense. Tho text has 


* /o < 
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felicity * of enjoying your noble company, and of hearing some 
of your polished discourse, but Fate assists not my designs, and 
ascent to the heaven of eminence is no easy matter. 

Verse. 

It is not everytliing tliat man desires that he obtains, 

The wind blows in the direction which the ships do not 
desire. 

14 . In spite of this my reliance on the noble beneficence* of God is 
firm, and my liopo in His gracious and bon nd less favours is 
sincere, (my hope being) that my eye may i)e sulTused with liglit 
by the siglit of y’our beauty, even as my heart is filled with the 
conkmiplation of the idea of you. Verily, God answereth our 
prayers and dotli not disappoint us. 

Verse. 

I place my hope in God for the attainment of gifts, 

And my Lord is the giver of what his slave dcsire.s. 

And it is not far from your wonderful beneficence that yon should 
give me to read an odour-dilTusing epistle and send for me with 
a kind invitation. It is not fitting that tiie footsteps of my pen 
should wander more than this over Ihe carpet of familiarity, and 
that the dove of composition should (any longer) sing on the 
branch of the tree of glee, and it is best to stop short at this 
peiiod, and most meet and fitting to curtail (my letter) at the 
point of prayer (for you). May your exalted nature not cease 


a footnote Sir in all three copies ; a word has evidently been omitted 
here.” 

Mr. R. P. Awto, Arabic Iiistrnctor to tho Board of EiaminerB, informa me 
that those linos aro a qnolation, though he cannot remember from where 
and that the correct reading of thia hemistich is ’ 

cot vXJl 

I har© therefore adopted this reading, and have translated accordingly. 

1 The text has a misprint for 

» The text and MSS. have J|| which does not make sense. We 
ehonld road V| . |*|^( (okrim) is a word not known in Arabic', 

but in Indian Arabic it is nsed ns the plural of f,jS (karam), and as 
Badioui's letter is distinctly Indian Arabic, it is permissible to adopt tbis 
reading. ^ 
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to be protected from the ca«ualties of ilMiap, and aecared from 
the lightmng*like mishaps of night and day. 

Verse. 

May yon last as long as time, O refuge of the people of the 
time ! 

This is the prayer of all creatures. 

May God answer the prayer of his servant, by the right of him 
after whom there comes no one.”* 

This letter was dated in the course of the years mentioned 
above. When I paid my respects to the Shaikh in the year If. 976 
(A.D. 1568-69) having been introduced by Shaikh A‘jRam of 
Badaon, who was both son-in-law and cousin to Shaikh Salim, he 
asked me “ How has the position of the tomb of the prophet* 
(may God bless and save him) been determined in the books of 
* the sayings ' with regard to the tombs of the two Shaikhs ? * 

t The text rightly retids )| instead of the of the MSS. Ho 

after whom there ooifties no one ’* is Mulmmmad, “ the last of the prophets ” or 

the “ seal of the prophets.” Muhammad said of himself ‘‘There 

is no prophet after mo.” 

* sUj lit,, ‘‘ the resort of apostlesbip.” The word need here is a 

comjwund adjective formed from this expression, and is impossible of trans- 
lation. I have translated the word (Stirat) “form,” by the word 

“position,” for that word best conveys the true meaning of the passage. 
Vide next note. 

8 The two Shaikhs are Abu Bakr and ‘Umar, who are bunod, in graves 
adjoining Mnlj^uimad’s, within the precincts of the MaHjidu>*7i.’Nabawi, or 
“ the prophet’s mosque ” at Madlnah. The three tombs are, or are supposed 
to be within the hujrak (chamber), so called because it was the room of 
‘Ayishah, Muhammad’s favourite wife. The hujrah is “ separated on all sides 
from the walls of the mosque by a passage aV>out 26 ft. broad on the south 
side, and 20 on the eastern. The reason of this isolation has been before 
explained, and there is a saying of Muhammad’s, “ 0 Allah ! cause not my 
tomb to become an object of idolatrous adoration ! May Allah’s wrath fall 
heavy upon the people who make the tombs of their prophots places of 
prayer!” Inside there are, or are supposed to be, three tombs facing the 
south, surrounded by stone wails without any aperture, or, os others say, by 
strong planking. Whatever this material may be, it is hung outside with a 
curtain, somewhat like a large “ four-post bod,” { Vide Burton's “ Pilgrimage 
to El-Medinah and Meccab, ed. 1855, II. c. xvi).” The question put by 
ghaikh Salim to Badioni was put, no doubt with a view to testing the visitor's 

4 
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(may God regard them both with favoar !)” I said “ In such 4 
way, and others have said ‘in such another way/” He said, 
“ Sahrawardi, in the ‘ where he verifies the 

forms of the three tombs, gives preference to the former state* 
meut of the case.” In accordance with the Shaikh's exalted com- 
mand 1 remained for two days with 8hailih A*zam, who has been 
15 . already mentioned, in a cell in the old hospice, and enjoyed 
detailed conversations with the Shaikh* Then 3 obtained leave 
to depart for Basawar.* Subsequently, in the year H. 978 (A.D. 
1570-71) I repeatedly had the honour of paying my respects 
to the SjtaiMk^ and one of his extraordinary acts^ which I observed 
was that in the cold wintry air of the highlands of Fathpfir he 
never wore anything on the upper part of his body but a shirt of 
a single thickness of fine cotton cloth,^ woven thin, and an upper 
garment of muslin,^ and this in spite of the duty that he imposed 
upon himself of bathing twice daily. His daily food in the 


knowledge of controverwal works. There are few more fruitful subjects of 
eoutroversy among Muslims than the relative positions of the tombs of 
Muljamiuad, Abii Bakr aud ‘Umar. This is necessarily so, as the question is 
utterly indeterminable, unless the hujrah should be violated, au act of which 
no Muslim would be capable. The utility of the controversy is not apparent. 
From what Mal^ammad himself is reported to have said (vide supra) it was 
olearly his wish that his tomb should be ignored. Such a wish is little 
likely to be respected by Indian Muslims, who are only too ready to perform 
the ceremony of fawdft which should be restricted to the Ka*bah, at the 
shrine of any petty saint, l^tde Burton’s striotures on the oonduot of Indian 
pilgrims at Mukkah and Madinah, passim. 

^ This work is not mentioned by Baji Khalifah. It was possibly a contro- 
versial work on the uuedifying subject mentioned in the last note. 

S The text has jjUm^ with a footnote variant, MS. (A) hasj|^UtfJ 

and MS. (B). which last is the reading that I have adopted. 

8 “miracles,” There are, pace Badaoni, no “highlands” ( ) 

in Fatiipur Sikri, aud it is not surprising that a man who had travelled for 
years in colder countries than India, undergoing the hardships which were, 
in those days, inseparable from travel, ( )> should have felt the 
cold, even in the cold weather, at Fatl>pur Sikri, very much less than stay-at- 
home Indians did. 

* {Misf ah), fine cotton cloth of a close texture. Its price in the reign 

of Akbar was from three rupees to fifteen muhrs per piece 'adad)^ Vide 
A$n*i*Akbari text. I. 108. 

b pjrioe Ks. 4 (otherwise^ from Es. 4 to five muhrs) per piede (ibid,). 
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quadragesimal fasts of uuion with God^ was half a water-melon, 
or even less than that. He passed away to the next world in the 
year H, 979 ( A.D. J 57 1-72) and the words “ the Indian Shaikh '' • 
were found to gire the date of his death. 

IX. Shaioj Nizamu-’d-i)in of AMBEyni. 

Ambethi is the chief village of a pargana in the District of 
Lakhnau ^ Shaikh Nizam was the disciple and pupil of Shai kh 
Ma‘riif-i-Cishti, the line of whose spiritual descent goes back to 
Shaikh Nfl.r Qi!tb-i-*Alam. He followed the ordinary rule of life 
(of an orthodox Muslim) but was at the same time drawn towards 
God ill a mysterious manner.* Although he was at first one of 
the students of remunerative branches of knowledge ® his exalted 
disposition yet led him to turn much towards the things of the 
next world. His eyes were ever fixed on the page and his heart 
fixed on God, nor was he neglectful of the service of zikr^^ and 
the employment of the soul (in God’s service). 


t Special fasts observed by devotees, vide note on ohjUf, mprd. Tho only 
fast incumbent on all ftfusHma is the fast of Ramafdny lasting for one lunar 
mouth. 

* giving 300+10 + 600 + 6 4 60 + 4 + 10 « 979. 

8 Vide Ain-i’Akhari (text) I. 488, where the name is spelt (Ahefhi), 

* means an intense longing after God, tho 

result of special attmotion exercised by God over tho snbject of the sensation. 
Here tho rule of life of a ^iifl (or rather the absence of any such rule) is in- 
structively contrnsted with the rule binding on an orthodox Muslim. Tho Ifdfi 
considers himself above all ceremonial rules, and may observe them or not, as 
he likes. If he does observe thorn, it is more for tho benefit of tho weaker 
brethren, the followers of the “ holy law,” than for any advantage that might 
accrue to himself from such observance. He is “one with God,” ** converted,” 
“ saved,” and nothing he does or leaves undone can possibly affect him. 

* the branches of knowledge by means of which one gains a 
livelihood. 

« “ remembrance’’ and “ recital.” A form of religious exercise adopt- 

ed by danriehes. It may be a physical as well as a mental exercise, being the 
recital of God’s praises, attributes, etc., either with the tongue of the flesh, 
( yi ) or -with the “ toinpie of tho heart” ( ) ; » dotaHod 

account of the various forms of the exercise will be found in Hughes* 
“ Dictionary of Islam ” (ed. 1885} pp. 703 et eeqq. 
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Couplet 

Not for one moment do I tnm my attention from ttat moon,^ 

I fear lest it shoold glance to'wai'ds me and I sbonld not be 
on the watch. 

In a short time he obtained from his spiritnal guide permission 
to impart religious instruction and to perfect disciples, and in the 
village of Arabethi drew his foot within the skirt of contentment 
and withheld his footsteps from the doors of high and low, going 
nowhere except to the principal masjid of the Living God (in that 
16 . place) and sometimes to Khairabad* to walk round the illustrious 
tomb of the venerable Siiaikh Sa‘d, (may his tomb be sanctified !) 
and to see Shaikhu-^LHidyah,^ the successor of ShaiUi Sufi, (may 
God sanctify his most pure tomb !), or to Gopamau, in consequence 
of the friendship which he had for Qa?i Mubarak of Gopamau* 
who was one of his faithful disciples, a master of perfection, 
skilled in the holy law, and abstinent, and a very wealthy man. 
The Shaikh in the early days of his student life had first been 
attracted to God in the hospice of the QdzVs father. At long 
intervals he would take the trouble to go to Fatfipur, by way of 
making a tour, to see Shaikh ‘Abdu-*1-Ghan!,^ who also was one 
of the greatest among famous elders, and was held in the highest 
respect. Whenever he visited the hospice of Shaikhu»*bHidyah 
and the other places he would give of his worldly goods a rupee, 
a tanhay or some other offering, in accordance with the saying 
“ Send presents to each other and you will love each other,”* and 


1 The word “ moon’* is generally nsed in Persian poetry as a synonym for 
“ the beloved one/* the object of the lover’s devotion. Here, in ^u/t-istio 
style, it is need for God, as the Beloved of the mystic. 

* The chief town of a mrkar of the same name in the ^uha of Awadh 
(Ondh). It is near the present military cantonment at Sitipur. Vide Ain-i- 
Akbari text. I. 437. Also Honter’a Gazetteer, VIII. 128, It will he observed 
that Shaikh NiRimu-’d-dm used to circumambulate Shaikh Sa'd’s tomb, a 
ceremony which should bo confined to the Kahah at Makkah. This circum- 
ambulation of the tombs of saints has probably been borrowed, like some 
other customs, by Indian Muslims from the Hindus. 

b Vide infrdf No. XIV. 

4 Vide infrS, Chapter II, No. XLVII. 

. t Vide Chapter II, No. XXXII. 

• The text hM .t*** for AkUei, in gpite of the clew reading of both MSS. 
But the reading of the text seems, nevertheless, to be correct. 
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then would fall into an ecstasy of delight. I have heard that he 
once snatched the book “ from the hand of 

§haikb Abu-’l-Fath, the son of Shaikh^- ’l-Hidyah, who is now 
his great father’s representative and sits on his prayer-carpet of 
Skaikh^dom^ and, taking it from him, gave him another book, 
saying, “Read this.” He made the books “ 

‘“Atrdn/,” ** Risdla-yi^Makkiyyat' ^ Jftirfdm,*’ * fand 

other books of the same sort, the pivot on wlilch his doctrine and 
practice tamed, both in his religious duties and in the daily busi- 
ness of life. He always first recited the midday pmyers with tho 
congregation on Friday and afterwards recited the regular Friday 
prayers. In the khuihah ^ he altogether omitted the praises of 
kings* I saw him reciting the Friday prayers with his shoes on 
his feet, and he said “His holiness, the resort of apostloship, (may 
God bless and save him !) recited his prayers with his shews on.” 
On one occasion one of his pupils desirt^d to learn a lesson from 
the book known as KGjiyahy^ asking for the ^aiklis blessing on 

I ^1 “ Articulations of tho Sciences.” V%de note on this work, 

$\ipra. 

Tho “ ” by the Shdfi‘i Imdrny Fjlujjata^’l'Islum Abu 

Hamid Muhammad Ibn Mul>ammad Ghazili, who died at Tws, A.U. 505 
(A.D, 1111-12). Of this book it has been said “ If all books on Islim wero 
lost, and tho Ihyd only remained, tho loss of the others wonld not bo felt,” 
It is divided into four parts: (1) on ritual, and matters of faith, (2) on man- 
ners and morals, (3) on the lasts of tho world, tho flesh, and the Devil, and 
(4>) on the virtues of a religious life. (MJi Khal/fah I. 180-182). 

i Ar-r%»dlatu-U'Makkiyyah, by Sil^kh Imum Qutbu-’d-diii ‘Abda-’lliih Ibn 
Mohammad Ibn Ainiani-’1-A?fahidi. Ildji Kfudifah III. 445. 

* Addhu-H‘Murid}nj by Shaikh Abu-'n-Najlb 'Abdu-’l-Qahir Ibn ^Abdi- 
M-lihi-’s-Sabrawardl, (d. A. H. 508— A.D. 1107-68). Hdji Khali f ah I, 214. 

& The oration or sermon delivered in the manjid every Friday. 

^ (Kafiyat^fi-^n’Kahwi) a work on Arabic Grammar, by 

Fhaikk Jamalu-'d-din, commonly known ns Ibnu-’I-Hijib, (d. A.H. 646 ■■ 
A.D. 1248). An edition of it was published by Capt. John Baillie, (Calcutta, 
1805). Shaikh Niz5mn‘*d-dm objected to the nse of it by his pupil on tho 
sc^or© of its having no (*unvdn}y bore called (j^ufhah), setting 

forth the praises of God- Tho pnpirs argument was that ho must learn Arabic 
grammar before he could read Arabic works on divinity, and that Grammar 
was therefore, in a sense, the foundation of a sound knowledge of divinity, 
Tho Kujiyah commences, without the usual ^unvidn or preface, thus 

Ibnu-'l-Mijib has been defended against the charge of impiety on the plea of 
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17« his lesson. The B^atkh pretended not to hear him. After nmch 
insistence and persistence on the part of the pupil the Shaikh 
said “Bead some divinity."* He said, “This work too is on 
divinity, inasmuch as divinity depends upon it.** The Shaikh, in 
the warmth of his love for God, said, “ How can divinity depend 
upon a book on which the first argument that has been advanced 
is that the author has omitted the praises of God, (may He be 
honoured and glorified ! ) from the introduction on account of Ins 
humility? ** He rarely accepted a disciple, and (when he had one) 
ho did not appoint his tasks for him or give him instruction.^ 
Among his chosen disciples was Shaikh Hatim of Gopsraau whom 
he had removed from the class of students who read in the hospice 
of Qazi Mubarak and kept with himself. To please the boy he 
would sometimes read lessons to him, and would sometimes give 
him a book, and set tasks for him, until he completely won his 
heart, and sometimes ho would give him a turban, or shoes, or 
clothes. The Qflifi and the other students, when they saw these 
favours (bestowed upon Shaikh Hatim) were envious* of him. 
The holy Shaikh Nizamu-'d-din, perceiving signs of this jealousy, 
said, “What can be done? God the Most High has willed to 
bestow upon ^atim a portion of prosperity by means of these un- 
satisfactory gifts, a few clothes and old shoes.** Shaikh Nizam 
obtained such complete power and utter influence over Hatim 
that in a short time lie { Hatim) attained a great reputation, and 
Shaikh Nizamu-*d-din in expounding Divine truths and the mystic 
knowledge of God used to restrict the title of Shaikh to him alone. 
In the meanwhile^ Shaikh Hatim experienced many nps and 
downs, and he was troubled with asthma, and various sicknesses, 
and just as he had acquired the right to be Shaikh Nif.ama-*d-dia’8 

his humility, which led him to bolievo that his book was not worthy of an 
*unwin, Nij^mu-’d-diu was evidoutly too much of a precisian to admit 
this plea. 

1 Vide infrat p . 80, where the §hail^ gives his reason for neglecting this 
duty. 

* The word used here is Its usual meaning is “ ungrudg- 

ing emulation.** Badloni, however, habitually uses it in the sense of “envy.” 
Vide vol. I (Dr, Banking’s translation), p. 395 and p. 543, n. 4. 

* The word is inserted in the text, though it appears 
in neitlner MS. It appears, however, necessary to the sense, and the textual 
reading is therefore probably the correct one. 
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deputy and successor lie chose the path to the next world. The 
BhittkA would often say, “ There was a servant of God to whom I 
used sometimes to teacli the word of God, and ho used to under- 
stand it. Now that he is gone to whom shall I speak of it ? ** 
When I, the compiler of these histoncal selections, |Miid my 
respects to the Shaikh. Shaikh *Abdu-’x-ltazza(|, who was both 18 . 
brother-in-law and father-in-law * to him, was gencndly in oon- 
versatiou with him, and sometimes, but rarely, the ^atkh would 
go to see (or would go out walking with) Shaikh Muhammad also, 
his true deputy (or successor),* who now adorns the prayer-carpet 
of the §haikh with his presence, sitting as his successor- Sinco 
the late Muhammad ^jliisaiii lihan,® some account of whom has 
already been recoi*ded by my chronicling pen, and who was a man 
to whom 1 w^as bound by the bond of regard more closely than 
can be expi*e8Hed in writing, entertained a desire to become a 
disciple of the holy Shaikh, he was privileged to pay his respects 
to him by the co-operation of Sayyid A^ighar of Badaon and 
Ahmad, the brother of Qa?i Mubamk of Gopamau;^ and this hap- 


I j ^ Both wife’s brother and wife’s father, Sii^ikll 

Ki? 5 amu-’d-din must therefore liavo married an annt and a niece. This ia 
allowable by Muhammadan law, provided tliat the two are not at tbe same 
time wives of one hosband. The Shaikh probably married the annt first, 
and, after ber death, the niece. 

* The text has here ^3^ cftlA giving which is the reading of MSS. 

(A) and (B) as a footnote variant. The reading in the text has probably bmm 
adopted beoanse vAiA. is a much commoner phrase than JduLa.. 

The sense is not affected. is a substantive but must be translated as 

though it were an adjective. 

* The name * Muhammad ’ is prefixed to Busain in l>oth MSS. The Amir 
referred to is generally known as Busain Khan simply, and is thus called in 
the subseqneiit passages of this narrative, lie was Baduoni's first patron, ride 
note 4, on p, 6. He held Lnkhnau in jd/jtr for abont a year only, daring 
which time Badioni was in his service. Kant u Gola was subin.'quently giv«u 
to him in jdgir. For the account of liusain Khan, hero mentioned, tide 
Badaoni, vol. II pansim, 

* I can find no notice either of Sayyid A 9 ghar or of Qi?I Ahmad, though 

an account of the latter’s brother, QS?i Mnbarak, is given subsequeiitly in thi» 
volume (c. II, No. XL VII). In the text the words are very 

carelessly omitted, so as to make it ap(>ear that Mubnrnk himself, and 
not his brother, introduced ^usain Khan to the Shaikh. These words are 
nevertheless clearly written in each MB. 
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pened at the time when Lakhnan was settled on Husain ^ftn in 
in A.H. 976 (A.D. 3568-69). I observed^ that the Shai kh ftt 
the beginning of the interview addressed to everybody a few 
words appropriate to his condition, contenting himself with saying 
** Praise be to God with the utterance of prayers, or restricting 
himself to such remarks as, “Glory be to God,” “ there is no god 
but God,” “ We seek protection of God,” * “ In the name of God,” 
“ there is no power or strength but with God,” or to the recitation 
of a verse from the glorious word (of God), or from the hadith^^ or 
from the sayings of not-ed saints. And every moment he glanced 
to his left, so that it seemed as though he were seeking from the 
master of the assembly* permission and leave to say something. 
On receiving leave from one of the company,^ at the time when 
we were shaking hands with one another, he gave the Sayyid, 
mentioned above, ^ his blessing, saying to Qazi Ahmad “ Glory be 
to God,” and to me, “ In the name of God,” using similar (pious) 
expressions to everylmdy present. At this very moment, before 
ho could commence a conversation, a miserable worthless wretch 
of a student came up and recognized^ the Shaikh^ who, saying to 
liim “ I seek protection of God from the Devil, the execrable one,” ® 
admitted hiru to the interview. He then began to expound ® the 
vei'se of the Qwr’dn, “ Everything shall perish, except His face,”^^ 

I The author’s mention of himself in the third person, as is nsnal, is often 
apt to bo oonfuRing, It ini^ht appear from the structure of this long passage 
that it was ^usain that ^ observed,’ but the subsequent context shews 

that BadaonI is referring to himself in the words The whole of 

this passage is very involved, and 1 have been obliged to break it up into 
periods and transpose portions of it, in order to render its meaning into 
passable English. 

* The text has, wrongly, for ^yu. 

6 CtuOA., the recorded sayings of Muhammad, which form the groand*work 
of Mnb»mm*dan tradition and are venerated equally with the Qwr’dn. 

i Aiuoha. (hasrat-i'jdmi^ah) lit. ** the presence which had collected 

ns together.*’ Presumably Husain Khin is meant. 

^ (a« jdniM) lit. ‘from a certain direction.’ 

ft Scii. Sayyid A^ar of Bodion. 

7 c*jlj y (dar.ydft)f perhaps “ singled out,” or “ button-holed.” 

* ^ 1| (■^sh-shaitani-^r-rajim) lit. “the Devil, the stoned one.” 

® The text has a misprint here, for^y-^Ai. 

Qur’an XXVllI, 88. The explains that “face” means the 



!id(ire««iii|?' his discourse to Shaikh ‘Abdu-V*Razzaq who contented 
himself with spying “ It is indeed so»” and “Yes,” (at intervals', 
!>ccasionalIy pointing out some allusion. Nobody else ‘had power 
to utter a word, aw'e and reverence preventing them. As for me, 

I was as though I was notj and, reviewing my sins, sat in fear lest 
they should have been revealed to the Shaikhs *''"<1 lest my inmost 
being should be laid bare to tlie light of day,* secretly watching 
ill the while for an opportunity to escape from the assembly. At 
that moment that student asked, “ Why should not the (possessive) 
pronoun affixed tu the word waj/t (fa<!e) be referred to some thing, 
IS masters of the secret knowledge of God have said The 
ShaikA, the moment he heard this speech, became much agitated, 
ifid the colour of his blessed counteuance * tamed to red and 
j^ellow, and he said, Did I not, when I first std eyes on this 
levil, repeat the formula We seek protec’tion, etc.,” and now, in 
blie manner which %ve have just heard, his devilry lots become 
apparent ?” And when he di.scovered wliat the student’s design 
was he repeated several times the for*mula, *“ Tliere is no power or 
“itrength hut with God,” and quoted ti)o following couplet from 
the Qashia-yi-Btirda ^ : — 

O thou who blamest me for my pure affection, excused 
“ Thou art by me therefor, hut had’st thou done justice thou 
would’st not liave .blamed me.” ^ 

•rhole Person of (iod. This is tho fiirnre of speech called in Persian 
1 -^ liMjl ^ “ Cornj)leteIy effaced.” 

* Something was evidently weii'uing heavilj*' on IJadaorn'H (*oriHcif>rice. I!o 
ha« not told us what it was Ilis disgr.iccful “ love” affair did not take place 
until four years after this time. (Vol. U text, pp. 

* The text of the Quran runs, in tlu* original 

The translation has just lK.*on given. The student’s que8ti<tn meant ‘‘ Can we 
not refer the poss«*HHive pronoun (“ his” or ” its”) attached to the word 
to some person or thing other than God ?” It is hut fair to remark that t)ie 
question appears absurd, but still the Skaikh need not have substiLuted ahunf-i 
for argument. Perhaps the sting of the student’s question lay in la’.s 
ence to the ‘‘ masters of the secret k»»owledge of God,” ( (Ju^l ) 

which schema to convey’ a hint that the ^aikk and his cmn panions could not 
be classed in that category. The reference below to the student’s ” design ” 
stems to bear out this view. 

^ ** epidermis, or cuticle.” Vide «upr<j, p. 16, n. 3. 

* Vide supra, p. 4, n. 1 . 

* In the text the article has been carelessly omitted before the word 
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lotenie love for &od overpowered the §}haiki and he ordered the 
student to be turned out of the aeseinbly, but afterwards, csallin^ 
him back again, he appeased him, and the contemplation of this 
matter was a great warning to us who were present. That night 
passed very uncomfortably for me in the hospice, and I watched 
for the morning in order that I might escape. The early morning 
prayers ^ were recited with the Shaikh at the moment the true 
dawn began to appear, when we could not see one another’s faces 
without a lamp, I indeed thinking that it was yet night. At 
sunrise the Shaikh came out of his cell and stood at the door of 
the masjid, ordering Miyah Shaikh Mubammad* to bring for us 
three whatever food might be ready, and I was in great agitation 
of mind, ever and again endeavouring to get Miyan Shaikh 
Mubammad to obtain leave from his master for me to depart. The 
Shaikh, with his in one hand and salt in the other 

20. was appositely expounding the blessed verse, “ Make ready then 
against them what force ye can, and squadrons of horse,” ^ and so 
on to the end of the verse, ignoring my application for leave to 
depart. Apropos of what he was saying he then mentioned, in a 
most affectionate manner, IJusain Sian, who was at that time in 
the pargana of Isauli, * and said, ” He is my son.” ** Then, follow- 


in the first hemistich of this c>ouplet, thongh. it appears in both MSS. and 
is the correct reading. 

i commonly called in Persian jUi, and in Arabic 

yf^\ *>•. The first of the five obligatory periods of prayer. These prayers 
shonld be recited between dawn and sunrise. 

• This seems to have been Badaoui's younger brother. 

I Qur^an VIII, 62. 

^ 400 ^ ^ 0 0 0 0 * * .. 

J J v' ' ^ liif 41 C' ^ 

^ ^ l^aau u j AjjJ y J j 

^ I 

• ll 1*^1 j 4JL1| 

The Arshio it very badly pointed in the text. 

^ A pargana town in the sorkir of bakhnan, ^iha Awadh (Ondh). Host 
likely one of ^nsain ^an'ajdgir villages, whither he had returned after the 
interview mentioned above. 

» The text has here which means “parrot.” Both MSS. read djji^ 
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ing the dicta ten of his generous nature, which led him to hestovr 
on every one, rich or poor, a piece of gold, or salt, or some other 
gift, he gave to me a tanka. 

Of the miracles which I saw him perform, when I made that 
journey to visit him, this was one. As we three * were on the 
road to Arabethi, journeying to pay our respects to the Shaikh 
(the road-police) had arrested a man dressed as beggar on a 
charge of theft and highway robbery, and had seized him by his 
clothes.* He in some way managed to effect his escape, and in that 
very hour came begging to the holy Shaikh ; but notwithstanding 
all his persistence and lamentation the ^aikh gave him nothing. 
We who were present were much astonished, as we had often 
witnessed instances of the Shaikh' « generosity. The^atii at once 
opposed and objected to® (our expressions of surprise) saying, 
“ Look at the* thief, who both robs on the highway and poses as a 
beggar,’^ and be drove him out of our assembly. This caused 
great astonishment, and when we looked closely at the man we re- 
cognized him as the same person whom the road-police had laid 
hands on. 

On the same day another occurrence, similar to this, took plaoe» 
but an account of it would occupy much space. 

On the last day of Ramaz&n, in the year already mentioned, we 
were travelling rapidly at night® with ^usaiu £[jban, from his 


wliich tnenns “ th« young of man or of any animal,’* and ia a far more appro- 
priate term than I have, of course, followed the MSS. 

^ That is, Qh^I Al^mad of Gopamau, Sayyid Aygl^ar, and Badloni himself, 
or perhaps Husain ^^an is included, in which case one of the other two must 
be left out. 


* tj j\ This seems to mean rather, ** had pulled off 

his clothes,” the thief leaving his clothes in the hands of the police and so 
escaping, but as BadionI says immediately afterwards that the thief escaped 
(in some way or other) 1 have translated the phrase by ** seized him 

bv his clothes,” in order to preserve the ambiguity regarding the thiefs 
means of escape. 


* j The words j nre carelessly omitted from the 

text, though they occur in both MSS. 

* The text has the word ^ (** this'*) here, though it occurs in neither ICS. 
I have omitted it in the translation. 

t The year was H. 976 (A.D. 1568). It must be borne in mind that the 
Mnslims, like the Jews, reckon their day from sunset. Thus the last day of 
UamazSn, at night,” would be, according to our reckoning “the night of the 



j>argana to and all our efforts were oeutred on reacliin^ 

that place in time to recite the early morning prayers^ in company 
with the Shaikh* The dawn had alrciady appeared when, at three 
kuruh^ distance from Ambetlii, we put spurs to our horses, and 
regretted that we were not in time for the public prayers.*^ We 
reached the Shaikh's masjid in ATribethl as the sun was about to 
rise. At that moment tlie holy Shaikh, having come out of his 
house, was just commencing his prayers with the All&hu Akhar^'' ^ 

1. and he broke off, and we thought that we were just too late, but 
we nevertheless attained the gr(5at honour (which we sought). 
Now this act of the Shaikh "was contrary to his usual custoin, for 
he always recited the early morning pi'ayers at a titiie when we 
thought til at the true dawn had hardly appeared. 

It chanced that towards the close of the same day the Shaikh 
was explaining the mysticism of the in the masjidy and }>e 

read some ^ verses from the DirSn of Ebkja Hafiz.'^ One of the 

last day but one of Ranuiian* or, in this case, as they travelled through the 
night “ tlu) early morning of the last day of Ramaz an The necessity for 
this explanation will be apparent hereafter, whore it is stated that l;j[usam 
Khan rtitiirned to Lakhnaii to keep the ‘i<£ there. 

I vide »upra p. 84, n. 1. 

* The kon of Himlustan. Vide Ain-i-Akbari, Voh II. (trans. Jarrett), p. 414 

aiid u. 2. 

8 Those prayers were hardly, in this instance, public. They 

were rather “ common to two or more.” Their merit lay in the gathering 
of two or three together,” as S. Chrysostom, quoting the Holy Scriptures, 
says. 

This is the repetition, at the commencement of the ritual 
prayers, of the 7nu*az^in*8 call to prayer, which commences with the 
(^1 

”God is great”) repeated three times. 

, S Keference has already been made to the doctrines of the 

ft The word (“ some,”) which appears in the text, is in neither MS. 
1 have, nevertheless, retained it, for the context clearly shews that the 
SKaiM rend more than one couplet. 

7 The prince of Persian poets, the ” interpreter of secrets,'* and ” the 
tongue of that which is hidden.’* He is too well-known to stand in need of 
$my description here. He is known even in England, where, as a rule; no 
one is known who has not been, as ** sweet bully Bottom ” was, translated. 

has not been translated into English, but the English equivalents of 
the Persian words used by him have been given by Colonel Wilberforce 
Clarke, B. £. 
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companions of the late Ilusain Kl^an asked whose disciple Kbaja 
Hifi* was, and the Shaikh said, “He was the disciple of Kbaja 
Naq^band,” * (may God sanctify his soul ! ) Another, apropos of 
the same subject, asked “ How was horse-flesh regarded in the 
relijafion of the crreatest of the Tmanisf * (i.e., was it lawful food 
or not?) The Shaikh replied that the greatest of the Itniinis him- 
self ate horse-flesh, and when ho reached this couplet : — 

“The celebrate in one moment two Hih (great feasts) 

Spiders make pemmican of a fly.** ^ 

then I too, trusting in my own singleness of heart, thoughtlessly 
asked, “ What is meant by the * two "hh ? ’ ” This question annoyed 
the Shaikh and he angrily said, “ Let Bayazid ^ and Juuaid,^ or 
^libli ^ and Mansur ask such a question as this. What have you 
to do with such a question?*’ And falling into this vein he spoke 

I Khija Baha'ii-’d-Din Na(iRhband. Vide Ani-i-Akbari, text, 11, 212. 
Rixa Qali, according? to Col. Wilburforco (ylurke, Htatos, that the pir whu 
iiiQtructed Hafiz was Maulana Shunisu-’d*l)in-i>Hhirazi. 

3 Abu Hauifah, the founder of one of the four orthodox sects or theolo* 
gioal sclioola of Islum. 

• I cannot find this couplet in any edition of Hafiz to which I have access. 

I know of no one English word which will translate the word so I 

have used “ pemmican “ as the word which most convonitmtly translatet it. 

• The person meant is BayazId-i-Anijiri, the apostle of the Afghans, who 
is styled Pir-i-Raushdn. and founded the 8ufi sect called liauthaniyyuh^ or 
“ the enlightened.” He established amid the mountains of Afghanistan a 
temporal power upon the authority of his spiritual character, and his 
successors disturbed the tranquillity of the Dihli empire during the reign 
of Akbar, Vide Beale’s “ Oriental Biographical Dictionary.” 

^ Shaikh Janaid-i- Baghdadi, a famous ascetic, born at Baghdad, where 
he died in A.H. 298 (A.D. 911). (Beale O.B.D.) 

• Shaikh Abu Bakri-’sh-Shibii a celebrated doctor of divinity, bom and 
brought up at Baghdad, w-here he died A.H. 334 (A.D. 940). Shaikh Junaid, 
mentioned in the last note, was one of his spiritual masters. (Beale O.B.D. ). 

Man^ur-i-Hallij, the surname of Shaikh Husain-i-^allaj, a celebrated 
8ufi and ascetic. Musalmans differed in their opinion of his character. By 
■ome ho was believed to be a saint and a worker of miracles, by others 
^ impostor, deceiving the people with his tricks. He was in the 

habit of proclaiming “ Ana-'l-Haqq** “ I am the Truth," or “ I am God”-— 
the logical oooclusion of his ^ufi doctrines. For this bissphemy he was put 
to death with great torture by the Khalifah Muqtadir in A.H. 306 (A.D. 919) 
or, aooordiug to Ibn-u-KhaUikan in A.H. 309 (A.D. 922.) He is considered 
by the Bufit to be one of their most spiritual leaders, aud to have attained 
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nauch on tho subject, and 1, hanging my head with shame, repented 
my indiscretion. Qasain biting his finger with consterna* 

tion, looked efir and anon towards me, and his friends were all 
bewildered. Suddenly my lot was lightened by the rising of the 
(joyful) clamour which is heard on the appearance of the new 
moon of the ‘id,* and all rose and busied themselves in mutual 
congratulations and hand-shakings. I rose, and on the plea of 
being fatigued went to recite my evening prayers in a tent which 
was pitched in a garden beside the masjid^ feeling sick of life. 
When the holy Shaiklk, g<dug indoors, set food before his guests, 
he asked “Where is such an one?’** (i.e., Badaoni), Shaikh 
Muhammad, his worthy successor,^ answered, “ By reason of the 
22* impertinence of which he was guilty he could not appear iu 
the masjidy and he absented himself also from the public prayers. 
The Shaikh then sent me some food from his own table, with his 
blessing, and I was somewhat consoled, and entertained hopes of 
forgiveness. Early the next morning Husain fflban went to 
Lakhnau, to join in celebrating the Hd there, and 1 alone remained 
in Ambetlil. The holy Shaikh recited tho prayers of the festival 
in his masjid and afterwards occupied himself in giving instruc- 
tion in the book known as the ‘ Awdrif.^ Meanwhile Shaikh 
Muhammad rose up to intercede for me, and asked that my fault 
might be forgiven. The Shaikh sent for me, and breaking off 
his teaching turned to me with great kindness, and when I, my 
eyes full of tears, placed my head on his foot, be embraced me 
and said “ I bear no enmity or malice in my heart against 
anybody. Whatever I say is in the way of advice and spiritual 

the fourth, or last stage of 8uft-inm, An inspired 8t2fi is said to have 
demanded of the Almighty why he permitted Mansur to suffer. The reply 
was, ** This is the punishment for the revealer of secrets,” i.e., his offence 
was not blasphemy, but indiscretion in nttering a great trnth to ears unfit 
to hear it. (Beale O.B.D.). It seems that the ShaiM was vexed with 
Badaoni for inquiring into matters which were beyond him (Badaoni) bat it 
may be that the Shaikh was not ready with an answer and took advantage 
of BadionTs known servility to “ saints ” to escape, by this means, tho 
necessity of owning himself to be at a loss. 

1 Ltf., tho now moon had been sighted and the fitr had begun. 

» Jti. The use of this word is due to modesty, as the author by its use 
avoids introducing his own name. 

I ukXA. 

♦ Fide suji^rd, p. 17, n. 2. 
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inatructio!] to tbe slaves of God, aod abase from me, as was the 
case with abase from the prophet of God, (may God bless and 
save him), has on its object the same effect as praise (from 
another), and even if 1 utter a curse on anybody it lias the same 
effect as a blessinjs?.* Then, in afEection, taking his cap from his 
blessed head, he gave it to me, and took me apart into the cell 
which was in the gate^house, and said “ Perform your ceremonial 
ablutions in ray presence, ‘and recite your prayers.” I recited 
them wonderingly. He said to me, ** Men say of rne that I do 
not instruct students. What instruction can I give ? My instruc- 
tion and religious teaching are just this much, a tongue never 
weary of praising God and a thankful heart.’* Then he became 
agitated like a stormy surging sea and said My life is instruc- 
tion sufficient for seekers after God, and walkers in His way.*’* 

Just then two dnrvt^e^ from Sindh, breaking the Sh 'fikh*9 
custom, began to sing outside an Indian melody in mournful 
and grating tonejs, and my spiritual condition underwent a change® 
by means of the influence brought to bear on me at tliat time. 
Apropos of this (influence) the Shaikh 

companions (of Mubammad),* (may God be gratified with 
them!), when they saw that the desert ‘Arabs newly converted 
to Islam were much affected by hearing the glorious Qur'an read, 23 . 
regretted their own state, and the leader of the faithful, Abu- 
Bakr, the faithful witness of the truth, (may God be gratified 
with him !), said, “ We were like you, but afterwards our hearts 
became hard : that is to say, they became firmly fixed and immove- 
able, so that they were like stones for lack of ability to be 

I The was evidently ashamed of hirngelf, but, rather than confew 

himself in tbo wrong, adroitly managed to persuade Badnoni, by a line of 
reasoning that would be deemed irreverent by any Mnslira who was not a 
slavish admirer, that he had received a blessing rather than an insult. 

* Vide Buprdy p. 80, n. 1 The text inserts between the words 

and oUtb the conjunction which is in neither MS. and destroys the 
MQSe. 

t This sentence is somewhat obscure, 

os t-- jxitij be taken to mean either “ condition,” simply, or “ ecstasy.” 

Nor is it clear whether Badioni means that the monrnful and harsh “ ransic ** 
^mbined with the §ha%k^*s discourse made him a changed man, or that tha 
“ mniric ” broke the spell under which the diaconrss had laid him 

♦ Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Usman, and ‘Ali. 
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softened/* ^ Then the ^ /iki read some sentences which were 
quite unfamiliar to my ear, and g&ve me permission to use the 
following prayer constantly: — ** O God, I seek protection of 
Thee against, deafness, dumbness, madness, leprosy, and leuco- 
derrna.*’ * When I took my leave and came to Lakhnau I made a 
stay of some days there, and the ShaikJk would sometimes send 
me a piece of salt, which he used generally to hold in liis band 
and lick when in an assembly, reciting this saying of Muhammad, 
“ Salt is a cure for seventy diseases, except death.” ^ And he 
would sometimes also send me some uncooked ^ rice, and some- 
times an earthenware jar, and other presents, and be received 
my younger brother, the late Shaikh Muhammad, into the 
company of his disciples aiid pupils, and in a short time, being 
blessed ^ with the holy Shaikh/ s regard he acquired angelic 
qualities and a love for the practice of ascetism. He generally 
observed the continued fast,^ and spent bis time in reading the 
glorious Qnrdn^ in reciting God’s praises, in exorcism, and in 

1 I have not been able to find another quotation of this saying. The text 
and both MSS. have tho word which means ( in this context) “ ability 

to receive colour.” The sense is not apparent, as a stone can receive colour 
as well as can any otlier object. But if wo road with a dififereiice of 

one letter only, the meaning will be that which 1 have given in my transla- 
tion, which is in every way more appn)priate. 

* I’he first is the true leprosy, in which the fingers and 

other oxtroniif ios gradually rot aw’ay, and the face assumes the “ leonine ” 
«pf)earanco. The second is leucoderma, or white leprosy, which itself affects 
only the colouring matter of the skin, but is commonly said {Muhtfu-H-Muhif 
mib rocc ) to end in true leprosy. It is this disease with which Gehazi 
was smitten— “ Kt rijres'sufi est ah eo h'prot^ufi qua»i nix.** 

Krl 2 Kings V. 27. 

^ There are many ” sayings” of Muhammad on the virtues of salt. Some 
specify salt as a cure for some of the diseases for protection from which 
Badnoni had just been directed to pray. 

4 |•tah, in both AISS. The text has with as a footnote variant. 

1 have, of course, adopted the reading of the MSS. 

h the reading of both MSS. The text has which destroys the 

sense. 

« This consists in fasting during the six days following the 

i.c., from the Snd to the 7th of ^awwai, inclusive. Abu Ayub 
relates that Muhammad siiid ” The person who fasts the month of Ramadan 
and follows it up with six days of the month of S^awwal, will obtain the 
rewards of a continued fast ” (Hughes, Diet, of Islam, mb voce “ Fasting .”) 
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works of sape rerogation, so that not one hour of his preeions 
life was wasted, or was passed iii idleness, as mine has been. 

“ In respect of rose-water and the rose the decree of fate 
from time without beginning has been this, 

“ That the former is a courtesan of the markot-placo, and 
the latter a chaste and curtained dame.’* 

And at that time he left the world, and it is certain that, 
preserving his faith intact, be retired to the garden of Rizwin,* 

The venerable ago of the holy Shaikh extended to more than 
eighty years, and even at that great nge he hegat children, and 24 . 
his departure from this abode of decay took place in the year 
H. 979 (A.D. 1571-72). 

X* BiiTkan of KAkOuT.* 

Kak^ri* is a pargana town in the A’arAdr of Lakhnau. The 
^aikh w(is the most learned of the learned men of his time, 
abstemious and well versed in the holy law, while in devout 
piety even the greatest of tlie ImUms^ (Ahii Hanifah) was his 
inferior. For many years he was engaged in t(^acbing and in 
instructing the people. He had committed the whole of the 
glorious word (of God) to memory, according to each of tlie 
seven methods of readi»>g it. He used also to give instruction 
in He reckoned his spiritual succession from Mir 

Sayyid Ibrahim of Irij,® (may God sanctify his soul !) who was 

t R^wan is the keeper of the garden of Paradise. 

* The text omits the territorial designation in the head-line, 

following MS. (B). I follow MS. (A) and insert it. 

* Kakdrl, given in the text, for some reason or for no reason as 
(Kakarl), Both MSS. have Kakori. Fide also Ain-i-Akbari (text) 1. 

* This ia the reading of the text, and ia nndonbtedly the correct reading. 

The word imam ia somewhat indistinct in both MSS. Perhay>8 the copyists 
considered Badaoni’s comparison irreverent, and compounded with their 
oonsoiences by writing the word as indistinctly as possible. 

® This reference is to a poem named Hirzw-Uamfini wa wojkn-^t fahffnl, 
the tnbject of which is the seven methods of reading the Qur'an. The author 
was Abu.’l.Mubamraadi-’l-Qisimi-’sh-Shatibi, from whom the poem i« known 
The author died in H. 690 (A.D. 1104j. Shifib is 
said by Ibn Khallikan to be a town in Eastern Spain. I cannot identify it. 

Fide ^Ji g^aifa III. 43, and Ibn Khallikan ; s. v. 

« Irij was the chief town of a §arkdr of tbo same uamo in the fibo of 
Agra. Vide Ain-i-Aihari, text, Vol. I., p. 448. 

6 
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biiQself the most leaimed of the learned men of his time. The 
Shaikh would never mention the Sufi mysteries in a public 
assembly, but only in private, to those who had been initiated 
in their secrets and one of his sayings was “ If the mystical 
profession of the Unity of Uod ^ be made in public it turns again 
solely to him who uttered it, or to the learned men (present).” 

He would not listen to singing, and outwardly reprobated it. 
He left numerous children who attained perfection, all of whom 
were adorned with the embellishmeut of rectitude, piety, wisdom, 
knowledge, and excellence. 

The compiler of these historical selections was honoured, in 
company with the late Muhammad Husain |S^an,* by being 
permitted to pay his respects to the Shaikh in Lakhnau. It was 
the blessed month of Ramazan, and a certain one brought to the 
Shaikh a work on logic, asking him to set him a task in that 
book. The Sh aikh said “ You should read some book on divinity.” 

The Shaikh's death occurred in the year H. 981 (A.D. 1573-4). 
XI. Shaiki? Sa‘dI. 

He also was one of the more esteemed among holy men. His 
line of spiritual descent came through liis own revered father, 
gljaikh Muljiammad (may God render his soul fragrant). Shaikh 
Muhammad wi*ote a commentary in Persian on §hfitihiy^ which 
covered nearly seventy quires of paper. His true successor, 
26 . Shaikh Sa*di, was subject to fits of overpowering religious ecstasy, 
and was pure both in body and soul. He was ever cheerful and 
light of heart, and lived happy and free from care. To one of 
his friends he wrote in a letter, when saying farewell to him : — 

“ Thy Sa’di’s eyes and heart are with thee on th}’^ way, 

“ So deem not that thou goest alone, they bide with thee 
alway.” 

His death occurred in the year H. 1902 (A.D. 1593-4). 

This means reallj the confession of the unity of everything 
with God and of God with everything, the expression of belief in the pan- 
theism of the §ufU, The meaning of this somewhat enigmatical saying ” is 
that such a statement made in public cannot possibly edify the uninitiated, 
and is confined in its results to the speaker and the initiated present. The 
text wrongly following MS. (B) has “ men of the world,” for 

(.i* tkl { MS. A ) “ men of knowledge." 

^ Badtom's first patron, rids supra, p. 6, n. 4. 

• Vide supra in the life of Shaii^ Bhikan, the last mentioned holy mam 
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XII. Saytid Tajd-"d.DTn, of Lakhkac?.^ 

He was one of the successors of Shaikh Mu^^animflui Qbaug,* 
ind was a master of the art of exorcism. He had a great reputa* 

Aon for asceticism, holy poverty, and resignation, and was 
generous and open-handed. He came to Lakhnau, where very 
many were honoured by converse with him, and received from 
him permission to give instruction in religious matters. There 
he died. 

XIII. ShaiilB Muhammad Qalandab of Lakhnau.* 

In his youth he served in the army, in the reign of Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi,^ but * when the Emperor Babar conquered India 
he gave up that profession for a life of holy poverty, sacrificing 
all his ambition thereto.* He became a disciple of Shaikh Buhlul, 
devoting himself to the service of God and to asceticism. Fi*om 
his spiritual instructor he learnt the proper use of some of the 
names of God in exorcism, and lived the life of a recluse in a 
garden, most of the trees of which had been planted by himself, 
shutting in his own face the door of entry into and exit from the 
bouses of other men. They used to say that for more than thirty 
years his food had been nothing but milk alone, and that he 
never used pulse or any sort of food other than (milk). One 
day when Muhammad Husain Khan, accompanied by me, went 
to visit him, a cat came up to the Shaikh mewing piteously. The 
Shaikh said “This cat has cause of complaint, for yon have 
wasted both her time and the time of the master of the house, 26 . 
causing it to be passed in frivolity, and distracting my heart.” 

1 In MS. (A) the life which here follows is headed with the name of Shaikh 
Muhammad Qalandar of Lakhnau, biography No. XIII being given as the life 
of this saint. I follow the text and MS. (B) in the arrangement of the names, 
bat follow the two MSS. in the designation of Sayyid Tijn-’d-din— of Lakh- 
nau ** — which is omitted in the text. 

* No. III. 

® Vide note on the heading of biography No. XIL 

^ The third and last sovereign of the Lodi dynasty, grandson of Bnhlttl 
liodi, the first of the line. Saltan Ibrahim was conquered and slain by Bsbar 
on the field of Fanipat in A.D. 1525, 

* MS. (A) has j here — correctly as it seems to me. The text mid MS. 

(B) omit it. 

* A cambrotis translatioQ of hat one which explains Its msaitiiig 

fully. ^ 
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XIV. Shaijib NrfjiMu-’D-DTN * of NarnOl. 

NSrnol • is one of the famous cities of India. Although the 
fifcaiiS was the disciple of gh^ikb Kbandii of the Ci^tt * order, 
who was settled in the fort of Gwaliyar, he always declared that 
he acquired most of his excellence, and education, as well 
as the spiritual Bucoession, from his own elder brother, Shaikh 
l8ma*il by name. He was a -^w/t who had attained the first 
stage of recognition of God,* had overcome his desires, and had 
acquired complete hope in God’s mercy. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with the (spiritual) condition of those who had retired 
from the world and had chosen the religious life, and possessed 
great influence over them. I have heard that he used to order 
the darvieijl^ea of his hospice, during eclipses of the moon, to take 
oil of the OelastruSy^ (a medicine well-known in India, on which 
treatises, describing its virtues, have been written, and of the 
properties of which the author has had some small experience), 
and that under its influence the truth about the next world ® 
was revealed to them, and that he used to recount to them other 
wonderful matters — but God knows the truth. 

He reinaiued seated on the throne of religious guidance for 
nearly forty years, and from early youth to the end of his life 

I The text and MS. (B) have “Shaikh only, bat MS. (A), which 

J follow, gives the Shaikh's full name. 

A The chief town of a sarkdr in the i^uba of Agra (vide Ain-i-Akbarif Vol. II. 
trans. Jarrett, pp. 97, 182, 193. 

® Fid# stiprd, passim. 

A mi^hhdtu^*f'8ufiyyah (Sprenger) a. v. 

S (ra«j|^an-i-mdZ*Aanj)rni). Mdl'kahgni is the Hindi name 

of celastras or staff -tree. The oil is extracted from “ the aromatic bitter seed ** 
of this tree, and is ** held in much repute for diseases of the stomach and 
bowels.** Vide Fallon, s. v. 

« o^f This is not one of the properties attributed 

to the drug by Fallon. It is pretty evident, from what Badaoni says, that 
the drug, whatever it may have been, was an intoxicant, used by Nigamu-’d- 
din*a orders for the purpose of iuduoing a trance, or mock state of religious 
ecstasy* The ordering of the use of the drug on the particular occasions 
mentioned points to a debased snperstition which has but little connection 
with pure Mut^ammadanism. 

1 The text iaaerts jA hers, although the word appears in neither MS. and 
is pleonastio. 1 follow the readings of the MSS. 



there were very few years in which he did * not m»ke a piliyrini- 
age on foot^ inflamed w’ith strong desire and fervonr, hwiing no 
time on the way, to the shrine of that holy pole-star of the world, 
Ij^aja Qu|ba-’d-din Bayityar of 0^,* (may God sanctify hia 
tomb !). Towards the end of hia life, owing to old age, and other 
things which hindered him (from performing this pilgrimage), he 
used to celebrate the festival ^ of the sainted Kbiija in 
In abandoning all outward show ho followed the footsteps of his 
spiritual guide, and in his freedom from ceremoniousneas and 
formality he regarded rich and poor alike, observing the same 
impartiality also in admitting disciples. 1 saw him when he was 
surrounded by a crowd, and so did not attain to the honour of 27 
conversing with him. His death took place in the year H. 997, 
(AH). 1588-9,) and the words “ Alas for w^ero found to 

give the date. 

XV, OF Kj^AIKABAD.^ 

He was profoundly learned and in early life spent many years 
in teaching and giving instruction. Ho was a disciple of Shaikh 
Safi, the spiritual successor of Shaikh Sa‘id, and held from him 
a diploma, authorizing him to give religious instruction. In early 
life he employed® himself to such an extent in the acquisition of 
exoteric knowledge that there are now living many wise men, 


I MS. (A) haa here which is wrongly gnbsfcitated for 

I have followed the reading of the text and MS. (B) which ih correct. 

* MS. (B) has (wrongly) for C«h is in Trnnsoxiana and wag 

the birthplace of the Khaja, who died on the 14th Rabi‘n-*1-Awwal A.H,634 
(A.D. 1236). He was offered by Salman ShamBn-M-din lyaltsmiidi the post of 
ghaiWin-’Mslam, which he declined. The Raja’s fall name and titles were 
Khaja Qutbn-’d-din Mnljammad Bakhtyar-i-OBhi yi-Kakl. Vide Farishta, Bo. 
text, II. 717-725 and Ain'i-Akhari II. trana. Jarrett, 303 and note 2. 

• The term uaually applied to the festival of a Mnaalman aaint in 
India. The word means “nuptials,"* and ia used to signify the saint’s union 
with God, the festival uaually commemorating hia death. 

4 (f . 1 + 5 + 60 + 900 + 1 + 40- 997. 

* Tbe chief town of a aarkdr of the same name in the 8uha of Awadh 
(Ondh). The nnuanal name of this saint recurs iu the Fadiahshnama, as tbe 
name of one of l^ah Jahan’a oflSoera. 

• MS. (A) has wrongly, for here. I follow the text, 

which 18 supported by MS. (Bj. 
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masters of perfection, who owe their wisdom to his teaching^ 
Latterly he devoted • himself wholly to the ^w/i-istic rale, found- 
ing an order of devotees, vowed to personal poverty, whose rule 
was resignation to God, retirement from the world, and the giving 
of alms. A keen appreciation of the ecstatic songs and dances (of 
darvUhes) and an overpowering religious ecstacy were comprised 
in his daily system of religious exercises,^ and were never omitted. 
He restrained his steps from wandering to the doors of men, 
especially of worldly men, and those of position and rank, and on 
these grounds he never accepted an invitation to a feast. All his 
offspring and followers secured the good fortune of the assistance 
of the example of his practice in enduring poverty and want. One 
of them was his true successor* Shaikh Abu-’l-Fath, who succeeded 
to his prayer-mat, and is cue of the most pre-eminent * among 
the learned men of this time. In his rules of conduct, both 
outward and inward, he follows, wholly and completely, his 
venerable father, and he is the author of many standard works 
on most branches of knowledge. Never did a beggar go away 
disappointed from the Shaikh^ 

One day Muhammad Husain Khan asked the ^aikh, “ What 
sort of a man was Salar Mas^nd, ^ whom the common people of 

I Lit. “ are his heirs.” 

> The text has while both MSS. have which is correct. 

ft The text has^ here which is a very unsatisfactory reading. 

The MSS. give j which is undoubtedly correct. 

6 pi. of clar^. Literally ** males.” The fore© of the expression 

will be understood when the Oriental view of masculine superiority is 
remembered. 

• Sister’s son to SulJtan Mahmud of Ghazni. He was slain by Hindus at 
Bahreio, in Awadh (Oudh) on his wedding-day, which thus became, in a double 
sense, hia {%nde supra). The point of the question, put to a presum- 

ably orthodox Musalraiin, will be appreciated only by those who are acquaint- 
ed with the latitudinarian cult of this “ saint.” Want of space compels 
me to forego an account of this cult, but those who are interested in the 
popular religion of Indian peoples and in the peculiar developments of 
Mubammadanism in India will do well to study “ Heroes Five ” by Mr. E. 
Greeven of the Indian Civil Service. Curiously enough this Northern 
Indian cult finds its counterpart in the Dakhan in the cult of ‘Abdu-’r- 
Eabman, a close relation of Salir Mas^ud, which however is not nearly so 
popalai' as is the cult of the latter. 
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India worship ? ” The Shaikh replied, He was an Afghan who 
met his death by martyrdom.*’* 

Towainls the end of his life, in accordance with an Imperial 
summons, he came to Fathpnr and there saw the (vice- 

gerent) of the age. When the Emperor heard that the Shaikh, 
when the messenger convoyed the summons to him, set out from 
his hospice on foot, without allowing anything to detain him, 
travelling thus until bis servants sent his bajtrgage and travelli»>g 
litter after him, he was much pleased. When he asked the 
Shaikh a question the Shaikh would make a sign to signify that 
he was hard of hearing, and the Emperor would give him a piece 
of gold. He also ordered that a subsistence allowance® should 
be assigned to the Shaikh, and then immediately gave him 
permission to depart. 

The Shaikh’s death oceuiTod in the year H. 993 (A D. 1585). 
May the mercy of God be upon him ! 

XV T. SraI^H r)A‘f’l> OK (yllAl!. 

(May God sanctify his soiil !). 

Chati ^ is the chief town of a. pargana in the District of LahOr. 
The Shaikh’s noble ancestors came first from the land of the 
‘Ambs ® to Sitpur,^ which is in the Multan country, and the holy 
Shaikh was himself born in that place. His noble father proceed- 
ed from this world to eternity before his birth, and Ins mother 
died 7 very shortly after it, and he, left alone, as an incomparable 

* The very cartnefis of this reply shews the Shaikh's nil willingness to 
countenance in any way the debased cult of Silar Mas*ud. 

* SrAL Akbar. , 

* Either a subaistonce allowance in money, or, more pro- 
bably, lands held on aima tenure. 

^ MS. (A) and the text have MS. (B) has The descrip- 

tion of this town given in the text enablets us to identify it with Chat. Chat 
and Ambila (not to be confounded with the well-known military cantonment, 
which was in the Sirhind Sarkdr of the ^liba of Dihli), together formed a 
v%ahaU in the Sarkdr of the Blri Duab in the ^uha of Labor. Vide 4m-i- 
Akhari Vol. II. (trans. Jarrett), p. 318. 

® A vague term inclndiog both Turkish Arabia and Arabia 

Proper. 

® A pargana town in the district “ BiriinA-Panjnad," (beyond the five 
rivers^ oppoeite the Sind Sagar Duab Sarkdr of the 8Aba of Multan. A. A. H. 
(Jarrett), 831, 7 


28. 
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pearl,* was bronj^ht np under the guardianship of his elder 
brother, Miyin Raljimaiu-’llah. When they set him tasks in 
the reading of the QurQ'n^ tears would sometimes flow over the 
surface of his blessed cheeks, and he would say, “ Trouble me not 
in respect of this inatt/er, but leave me unto God the Most High/' 
From this time they knew that bo had no need of any acquired 
learning. 

Couplet. 

“ What need had ho of instruction in polite learning, 

“ Who was himself from the first well learned therein ? " 

They say that otio of the two princes of both worlds, either 
Im&ra Hasan or Imam Husain,* (may God be gratified with 
them !), it cannot ho decided which, taught the holy ^aikh in 
29. a dream some verses from the first chapter of the Qur'fln, and 
sometimes when he wont, to refresh his heart, to watch the 
play of childref),* he w'ould dejectedly and perplexedly watch 
them from afar, and would say, “ 1 see their faces sci'fltched, 
their bodies * covered with blood, and their skin torii off, and 
some of them appear to me as though they had lost their heaffe/' ^ 

When, after many temporal vicissitudes and various hardships, 
he came to the pargana town of Satgarah,^ and fiom there to 
Lahdr, he eommeneed to study under Maulana Isma‘il of U^h,7 
who had received instruction from his highness the lord Mau'avi 

if 

. I 

I “an orphan ponrl,” a pearl wliich has no peer, |rh© 

doiiblo tneaiiin^ of the word cannot bo reproduced in English. 

• The slaughtered boob of ^Ab and Fafimah, nod errandsous of Muh^ni^ad. 

> The teit has dfjh but both MSS. lave 

which is evidently the correct readinjl I 

follow the MSS. 

♦ The text here has with the though the word is |titig 

written in neither MS. The mistake does not alter the sense, but it desipr^ys 
the stmctnral uniformity of the seiitenoe. 

i This phrase is here used in its litoral sense. The Persian uas 

UjS 

* This must be §adkhara or $adkara, as it is written in the 4in.i .AJkbcn, 
(both text and translation) in the Bari Duib Sarhdr of the Suha of Multan 

T The well-known town in the Barker Birun-i-Panjnad (beyond the 
rivers) in the ^wba of Muitin. Tide jfia-i-jlkbarf, Vol. II {trans. Jarr 
p. 331, baverty The Mihrmu of Sind^^* J. A. S. B., Pt. I,, 1892 posstm. 
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*Anf«i-Jaml, (may GikI sanctify his tomb !), and in oarly youth 
lie read the commentary of I^fahani * with such critical 
acumen,* that the best students from amouj^ the natives of the 
ot»uniry, who were reading that lK>ok in class with him, stood * 
astonished at the perspicuous quickness of his appi'chension and 
the cleiimess of his intellect, and his tutor said, “ Friends, just 
as we, in our time, used to rejoice and txmiend for superiority 
in the sight of our respected master, so too will this lad, before 
long, attain to such a degree of respect that the people will * 
look towards him with blessing and benediction, and from his 
noble and profitable words will gain advantage and exceUcnce.”* 
At last he became a living witness (of the truth of) and (one 
might say) the source of (the saying), “ Blessed is ho who hath 
seen me or hath seen one who hath seen me/'® 

“ My love, though be went not to school, nor wrote a lino, 

** By means of one glance instructed a hundred teacbeis in 
(difficult) problems.*' 7 

And, having attained the position of a most learned sago ho 
was rejoiced with the good news of the sacred text, “ O David, 
verily have we made thee a vicegerent.*’^ And at tlie very time 
when he was employed in the exercise of harsh and severe 


t JCcJi 



** El-Sharb El-Mokammob cotnmenfcariuB nV)A(>1iitu» do 


genealogift Hnsani neglect/i, auotore Imam Hafitz Ahii Mu)*a Mohammed Tien 
Omar Ifetitnt [anno 581 (iiic. 4 Apr. 1185) mortuoj. In hw com* 
pendio, quod ita incipit : Laus Deo. qui ox oultoribu* suiii ©o» quoii vtilt 
praetor ceteros distinxit, etc., auctoritatem Jlamni Ben Mvaliin iu traditioiio 
‘ Modim do potiouibas ' deacribit.” llaji Kbalfa. iv. 41. 


5 MS. (B) liaa The text rightly foUowa MS. (A) with 

♦ MS. (B) has The text rightly foilowa (A) with 

^ The text, following MS. (A) ha« There is no such word. 

MS (B) has which is correct. 

* One of the traditionary sayings of Mal^ammad, in which be refers to 
himself. 

1 A oonpiet from Ode 241 (Colonel Jarreit’s edition). The text and 
MS. (A) have for 1)^, Mfi. (B) has is correct. 


t li| ajia I,. Q„r'«n XXXVllI. 25. 


I 
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aitflioriiies, baving conceived, by means of the attractions of 
Ood, — “ which are equal to the acts of l>oth men and jinn ,^' — a 
30 . strong craving after Qcjd, his spiritual holiness Qhausn-^g-Saqalain 
(may God bo pleased with him!) evinced, in all circumstances, 
groat interest in his progress, and became his helper, assister, 
and guardian, keeping bis regard always fixed upon him, openly 
listening to and returning favourable answers to his petitions, 
until he perforce drew him, after the manner of beloved ones 
who are attracted, and attracted ones who arc beloved,* to the 
court of saintship, Divine guidance, and perfection, to the closet 
of propinquity (to God), to the chamber of the grandeur of God, 
and to the resting-place of the Holiness of the Lord of Majesty. 
When under the influence of this strong craving after Got! ho 
used to wander bare-headed and bare-foot in the desert about 
Dibalpur,* the dwelling-place of beasts of pi'ey, wild animals, 
and birds, in a spot now known as Shirgarh : — 

llcmutich, 

“We arc lovers wandering in the plains of Damascus.”^ 

And sometimes when ho wont to circumambulate * tlie blessed 
alirinc of that holy Saint, obeyed of all the world, Ganj-i-Shakar,^ 
(may God sanctify his tomb ! ) he would there receive signs, and 
expenence happy visions, and engage in conversation and in tor- 
coarse (with the saint’s spirit), a detailed account of which is 
beyond the limits of this hastily compiled history. They are 
recounted in detail in the book (known as) 
which was written by that cimm of saints and fruit of the pure 

The pleonasm is unavoidable. 

* Or Dipalpur. The chief town of a Sarkar of the same name in the ^mha 

of Multan, now the headquarters of the Dipulpur in the Montgomery 

District, Panjah. rid« Hunter's “ Imperial Oatettcer *' iv. 303. 

(trans. Jarrett), Vol. 11. 331 ot and Raverty's Mihrdn of 5i«d/* 

J. A. S. B., Pt. I., 1892 passim. 

3 MS. (A) has, wrongly, for 

3 Another instance of the nse by Indian Muslims of the practice of 
oircumambulation, which should be restricted to the Ma'bah^ at the tombs of 
saints. 

* Vide mprdy p, 19, n. 1. 

3 The title of this book, written in honour of Shaikh Dii’ud, evidently 
bears reference to the psalms of David. 
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ai heart ?5haiiili AbQ-’l-Ma'ali, the sou of Shaikh Rahmatii'MIali, 
already tneBtioned, the date of whose most fortunate birth may 
be deduced from the words “ the beggar of Sb*^ikb l>a*ftd/’ ‘ or 
from the wonls “ Abu-^bMa‘ali, the W'orshipper of the true 
(God)/’* and who is now the successor of Shaikh Miyin D&’ud, 
(may God sanctify his soul !). When he had spent a period of 
twenty years, or thereabouts, in ecstiitic longing after Gmi and 
wandering over plains and deserts, he was inspired to revert to 
a regular mode of life ^ and to the religious instruction of the 
people, but since ho hod had no outward religious instructor 
and guide he hesitated to undertake the charge, until ho was 
initiated and appointed by his spiritual holiness Ghau^-i-AV 4 im ^ 
for the following duty, namely, to assist, for the sake of preserving 
the spiritual succession, the reverend flamid-i Qadiri 31 

(may God sanctify his tomb !) who was the son of HhaikJi 
*Abdu-M-Q^ir the second, and the father of Shaikh *Abdu-*l- 
Qadir,‘ who at the time of writing is occupying his venerable 
father’s place in Ucch, by drawing him (more closely) to Goil. 

And the late saint, (may God have mercy upon him !) since ho 
had already many times asked for assistance from this disciple, 
who was after his own heart, and turned to him in every impor- 
tant business, and bad asked® ihht u. filtihah^ might be otTered 
up on bis (the late saint’s) behalf, delayed to draw up big 
blessed tree of spiritual succession and to issue a permit for 

» *0 + 4 + l + 10+»00+10 + 600 + 4 + l+e + 4-D60. 

I 1 + 2 + 6+1 + 80 + 40 + 70+I4 80+IO + 8 + 100+ 

2 + 2CM)-f 60 + 400 = 961. The totals of the two cbronograms differ by one* 

This latter chronogram is given in Abu-’l-Ma’sU’s life, on p. 103 of tho toit 
of this volnme as tho date of his birth, and therefore presumably gives 
the correct date. 

S kSjkttj 

♦ All instance of the belief among Hoslims leailing the religious life that 
something which seems, according to their ideas, to correspond to the Bacra- 
inont of Orders in the Christian Church, is necessary to enable a man to 
start as a religious instructor of the people. 

His life is given on p. 91 (test) of this volume. (Chapter ll, No. XVI.) 

4 The word u, omitted in MS. (B) probably by an oversight of the 

copyist. 

T Prayers offered up for thelwelfare of any person. Vide ** 

JaTar ShAril and Herklots, s. v. “ Fateeha neeot khyr ke©.** 
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perfecting of dmcipies until he himself went one day to the town 
of Satkarui* where the saint (may God have mercy upon him !) 
had many times previously lodged, on which occasion, when 
under the influence of his ecstatic longing after God, he said, 
“ Here is §jb&ikb Qhsug-i-A‘|jam (may God bo pleased with him I) 
who has oome and signiflea that be entrusts to me his prayer* 
car{>et, staff, tree of spiritual succession, horse, covered litter, 
and all the appurtenances of SAaiM-dom and spiritual leader- 
ship.*’ Wheu the saint (may God* sanctify his tomb!) was 
informed from on high of that ocearreuce, and when his know- 
ledge of it was afterwards completely confirmed, ho entrusted 
the divine charge committed to him to him whom his soul desired, 
but who appeared as though he were the seeker (not the sought 
after), returning from his soaring flight (of ecstasy) to ordinary 
intercourse (with his fellow creatures), and spre^ad the mat of 
sojouiming in the newly-built town of Shirgarh, near to Chaii,* 
and half-way between Multan and Pattan, started a new order, 
the Qddirtyyah,* which is midway between the two exaltt^l orders, 
tSahTawatdiyyah and Oi^tiyyahy^ (blessings on them, all three, 
from God !) and in the Divine power and by means of close 
Gonuectiou with the true God, he so carried forward^ the work 
that the sound issuing therefrom will not die away until the 
sounding of the last trump. 

When Mulla ^Abdu-’llah of Sullanpur, who was known 
as Makhdumu-*1-Mulk, girded his loins to strenuous efforts 

I Vide supra, p. 48, n. 5. 

* The word AU| omitted in MS. (B). As vowel points are not used the 
reading of MS, (B) is to the same purport as that of the test and MS. (A), 
but would be literally translated, **May his tomb be sanctified.” 

^ MS. (B). The text and MS. (A) have Vide supra, p. 47, n. 6. 

4 This order must not l»e confounded with an older order bearing the same 
title, instituted in A.U. 661 (A.D. 1166 6) by Sayyid ‘Abda.’l-Qidiri-a-Jiliini, 
attrnamed jPir*i*Dastjrir, whose shrine is at Biyfadid. The older order is the 
most popular religions order among the Sunnis of Asia. Hughes’ J>ici, qf 
Islam, s. u. 

* These orders have been already referred to. Following the names of, 

these two orders the text wrongly baa The conjanotiou 

must be omitted to make sense. 

4 Both MSS. insert ^ here, which makes nonsense, and is rightly omitted 
in. the text. 

7 Both MSS. have but the textual etnendaiion is correct. 
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tti uprooting tlic men of Goii,^ bacoiuing the ineaii» of 
the death of several of them, ho sent an imperial oixler 
in the name of Salim* ^ah Bur, the Afghan, from Owilij&r, 
Bummoxiing the holy Miyiiik among others, in obedience to which 
order the iftydd set oat iu haste with one or two attendants, and, 
meeting Makhdumu-’l-Mulk, outside Gwaliyar, with marks of 
the greatest ^ respect,^ alighted in a spot where ho sat down 
with him, and where a benetioial conversation took place. The 
|>ei'nicious mischief-makers, as soon as they witnessed this con* 
versation, fled away to every corner, so that they could not be 
discovered even by search Ixung made. Makhdumu-'l-Mulk said, 
“ Their report is not on this ground (alone) falsitied*’* ^ After 
much talk and conversation the Shaikh asked ** What was the 
real motive for summoning us religious mendicants Y ** Ma kh * 
dumu-'l-Mulk replied, “ I heard that your disciples, when perfdrm- 
ing the religious exercise of zikr, said ‘ O Da’ud, 0 Da’fld ! * ** 
The Shaikh replied “ Tiiero has probably been sonie mistake in 
hearing, owing to a similarity of sounds, or else my followers must 
have said ‘ 0 Wadud^ O Wadud ! * *'* In connection with this 
matter the Shaikh rornained for a whole day, or a whole night,’ 

I YiiU Badaonl, Vol. I, (trans. Ranking), pp. 513«'525. TJio “ men of God” 
referred to seem to have b€»eu the MahduwU. 

* MB. (A). The text baa the corrupted form 

I omitted in MS. (B), The text rightly followB MS. (A). 

♦ The text haa erroneooaly. Both MSS. read 

^ iSfJ Wij'- MS. (A) hks The leit righti, follow* 

US. (B). 

• Malhdumu-’l-Mnlk accused Shaikh Di*ud of permitting hi« disciples to 

address their iikr {vide Hughes’ “Diet, of Islam,” s. v.), diriMjily to him 
(Di’ud) instead of to God. Da’ud rebuts the accusation by assertrng Huit the 
words actually used, which might conceivably have been mistaken fbr ”0. 
Da’ud!” were ”0. Wadud!” i.e., ”0, God!” OjAj means ” loving.” 
<^<^1 ” the loving King ” is one of the titles of God* 

7 b vSUs^l ^ JU) *^1^^ editor of the text appears 

to be doubtful as to the meaning of the words for he finds It 

necessary to explain in an apologetic footnote that this is the reading of each 
of the three MSS. to which he bad access. It seems to me that the 
author means to say that Da’ud spent about twelve hours with Maj|[kdt>ino-*b 
Mulk, and that be (the author) cannot say whether the conference began in 
the morning or in the evening. 


32 * 



lM»Ktowirig on him Hiiblime exlioHaiioiifi and advice, and iinpartiiiff 
to him pi^*cious knowhxlgc and fa<?t« relating to OckI.^ Makb' 
diimu.I.Mulk mm much atTected and dignikscd the from 

that placa) with honour. 

On one occaaion the angterity and piety of Miyan Hisantiu-’d-din 
of ,• may God have mercy uf>on liirn ! (some of whose 

jjloriotts atiributea arc; mentioned in the Naj^iu-W- Ha^id) hap- 
fienod to Ikj the subject of conversation in the noble assembly of 
und he said “ Ah, what a pity was it that tlie MiyM 
failed in personal desire of and love for God, and was the slave of 
mere morality : — 

UemuHch. 

** Thou hast kept one thing, and ( many) things are lost to thee.’* 
“ Beware, at the last,^ from whom thou remaiiiest apart.”* 

The liberality and charity of the Shnikk't disposition were such 
33 . that on certain iixcxi occasions,^ either once or tw ice in the year, 
ho scattered abimd in promiscuous charity * all the money and 
gCKKls that ho had received gnituit/ously, and ho and his chaste 
wife kept nothing in the cell that was their dwelling but an 
earthen |>ot and a jneco of old matting, and when he saw that his 
treasuro-chest was full ho would again in the same manner 
disburse its couteuts in promiscuous chanty,^ and notwithstanding 
this (pndusiou ), on the birth-day and feast-duy of the holy Ghans-i- 
A'^iuu (may Goil Iw plejisod with hiiiil) all the needs'* of the pil- 
grims, whether of high or low degme, who, to the number of nearly 
a hundixid thousand souls, more or less, were gathered together, 
were met by disbursomeuts fix)m the alms-chcst of his hospice, 

I j 

• r»4ii: j>. 3, u. 4. 

» liS. (A) haaj^i. The text, rightly following M3. (B), readg 

* M3. (B) omiu jtj. 

* The U>it reedi llf ji. Both 1I8S. reed iff W ji. MS. 

(B) wide efter »ff. Thi* mey or mey tK« be »n interpolstion. It 
sigtiifiM only that tho ocoa«looff were fixed by tho 

« “he rolmqukhed to rapine.’* Both MSS. read, for 

I prider the reading of the text. 

7 “ ho ordered a raid (to be made)/’ 

• **>l glMrfU, MS. (B) omiu »i^. 
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«nd that profiiaion, praise Ix) to Ocnh i« still eoritirmetl, iiaj mlhor, 
iH iiicroaaed many fold. Some of the anspietoiiH iitteraiu?tj« of hi# 
iimpired tongue, tbo inteqireUjr of divine triitliH, are as follows * 

“ 111 the name of God, the l>irtH!tor and (nude in the darkness 
t>f ixreaus and deserts.” 1 have many t inum seen and exfM»rieiieed 
the efficiency of this holy saying in poaiitotis of fear* and dangi?r. 
Another is : — 

Pmiseii Iks He in respect of Whose Kssenceour thoughts are 
bewildered, 

“ Praised lie Ho in resjK'ct of the understanding of Whom our 
understanding KDai*s.” * 

And there are many other examples of such prayers, praises 
2 ikrs and choice phrases, and the signet-riug fiosy of that holy man, 
coiiifiosed by himself, wiis as follows : — 

** I)a*hd has been cfTaced in name and trace 

“ For poverty effaces all traces.” 

When I, the author of these pages, in the tinn^ of Baiiam K,l‘ib’» 
(that best of times, when India wan os a bride,*) was a student in 
Agra, 1 heard from certain darvLvhefi great rejJortM of the Shnikh*» 
noble and majestic attributes, and from that time forwanl I sowed 
the seed of aitachmeiit to and trust in him in the g^round of f)re- 
paration t^for meeting him) and was in secret a slavu to this desire 
(of meeting him). 

Hemistich, 

” Aye, verily ^ doth the ear, in true lovers, outstrip^^ the eye.” 

I omitM in MS. (A), 

I MS. (B) ban which does not makn tense. 

* Ikjth MSS. read and th«?r® i* a f<M>tnote in the t«*t fixing fhii» 

a* the imding of the MSS. U i», however, wrong. The readitig of the 
text ) is probably correct, though it is not v»»ry gmxi Arabic. 

* Badioni’s abhorrence of the infidelity of Abu-'l-Fa^l and Akliar't later 
adviaera cau e ew h ipi to forget hia abhorrence of the Sh t*ah tenet«* of Bairuui 
Khin. 

* 4/jt cS'yf. MS. (B) has is^j ijtj, which is nonsense. 

« cAij text. MS. (A> has which reading I prefer, m it 

seems to me that wcwild accooifiaiiy cA*i more fitly than i*, 

1 have neveilhtf leas translated the phrase by** outstrip"’ rather iKari l»y 

cxwl,'* The jowonug dots not luffer. The rtadinjj of MS. fB) is m»t 
di«iin«;t. 


34 . 
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Ati«l at that very time I rntwle iitirmp(4 in pjo jiad 

pay my roiptscta to that holy man, clothing myuclf in the pilgrim'a 
garment meet for the circTimamholation of that tIin?ahokl aronml 
which thoangela do go, and net oat* for (with thia object). 

But •omctitnefi iny father, who haa now obtained pardon and 
forgiiretiewi of bin Bina, withstood me and tamed mo back in the 
way, and »oroeiime« I wa« lot by other hitidrances, which were tiie 
means of disappointing mo of the fmition of that good fortone* 
A |)eriod of twelve year« [mssed over me, thus expetrtant, before one 
of the servants of that conrt. Shaikh Kalft by name, a solitary 
traveller, who had hiriiHelf * formerly been the means of my secret 
itnowknlgo of the like the humii^ from hidden regions ewst 

bis shadow on Badaon and its environs, and said to me, ** Is it not a 
pity that the holy Miy^A (?haikb IH*ftd) should Im? in the land of 
the living and that you should (be content to) r<*st with hope 
unfulfilled and should not evem once see him This soiil-sabdaer 
kindled a fire in my perplexed soul, and the Most High God 
providini the means (of the fulfilment of my desire), for Muham- 
msd B*i**<^i*^ Kh^w» i« whoso® perstmal nervice I was, went in 
pursuit of Ibrahim Husain Mlrxa from Kant u Gula * iowanls the 
Fanjab, and the means of attaining that happiness wei*e thus pre- 
pared ^ for me, so that, as has IxHjn already mentioned,® 1 went to 
tihlrg^r^* from LihOr, and saw with my own eyes a jH>rtion of the 
(spiritual) beauty of the holy man — and what posseHsor of iKsanty 
can he compared to him ? As he siuilixl and sjK»ke light sfmrkkxl 
fiom his teeth J a light which illuminated the daik abode of tlie 

t The verb ^ is omitUMl tit both UBS. anti rightly inserted to the text. 

» The text hss Both MS8« wwui which is ourrwt. 

• ^ wrongly omitted in MS. (A). 

• Vuk Biidloni, Vol. 11 .(text), p, 153. These events >iap}X‘ned in the 
year il. BSl (A.U. 1573*4). Kini a Gula (|^ibiahsu{>ur) was llu(uiuiiitad 
D iisain jK hi n’s f . 

» *tijf •>"* 

• iitU (uxtj. Both MSS, have Tbo aeitte 

is not alfocied. 

7 4^^*^ jfl The literal translaimn of this 

(“a light sparkled frtjun his auspicious incisors’') r*>ad» so very grolesK|ae)y 
ill English that 1 have aofieaed the expression of Badionrs almcet idolaimns 
veneration for the In plain Kngiiah the phrase means no more 

than iJiat the holy man shewed his tcfcih when he 



heart* and frr>m which the nerref of the Conntetuiiu'o of (mmI iraa 
manifeated. In «hort for the space of ihm* or four days I ai'ninml 
advantacn fi'oiii this trat»Hitory lift*. 

Few days piisscd on which Hindus* to th«’* nurnU*r of fifty •>r a 
huiidwi* more tn' Ic«h (on each day), dnl not corne wjtit their 
fantiltea ami kindriHl to pay their responds to that hr>ly tiuiii. 
rtn'eivinir the hit*^h honour of convfusion to [siam, ainl ohtaintnvj 
instruct joii in the faithd I ftuind the i^nten anil walls and frees 
and divellintfs of that deh'ctahle town tilled with the s lund of 
the feliincf of rosaries and (he reeitinj;^ of (mhI’s praises, and the 
Shttkh l>eHtowed on me his aiiKpicions cap, sayinf^,* **He^ 
lliou my deputy to thine own people, for (tlois to fip|Miint a 
depJity) is my wont,” and he sent a kerehief arnl a veil from his 
chiiHli' wife* to my wives and ehildren, and when I nnute a 
representation to him, say ini'. *' If you hemtow on me the 
of a shirt, it will he Itjj'ht u|*on liifht ’ After some ndhetnei 
he said “That also will artive hi dtn? time ’ llavin>' ijjsclosed 
to him some of the secrets of my heart and my ile'^iifus ami 
intentions, 1 endeavoured to obtain leave to d*-putt. At this 
point ^ that holy man left his in los closed travellmy’ 

litter, owinif to iiis jjrreat wi'ukm'ss, and set out for my lirst 
haltintf*|dfK'e. I, takinjtt the |M»le of the litter on rny slioulder, 
walkeil for some paces with it. While 1 ivas t h us cm ployed a 
powerful Ht of vveepini^^ overcame me, and the stoppin;,( 

the lut4‘r, said, “Put me down” He alii^hted, and sat down, 
ami spoke ho much *>f the knowledp* and love of (iod, tlie Mo**! 
High, that my agitation re-douhled. One day, at the time of 


t Badittocirfl ei»lhaiiia<»m n*'nhal»'y h^ulw iom into ton 

Tnkiajur the i»umrM»r fifty or »i hunUrfd to b*-* ut>«(rit mrtent v Hn*. loui 

•Opposing tbst then* eonvt*r*!on*i inudo «»fi two hmitred liitOin iti **tiieh 

very fi»ihJ r»*mi»ring of ih« wuihors wtun'meiit we nhoaSil Jetvi’ a 
result of 15,(100 convert* }*r o«jiuw. 

* 'Idesf text rightly foihjiws M5, (Hj with MS. (A) hai* 

iriiH'h it iueornMU, 

* MS. « B) incorrtw'tly oniiu the word 

* L\i. * the folk the houiej of purity/* a rircan»hMrath n in •trirt 
•rcordanoe with Muslim ♦•tiquetu*. 

* The text, rend* IP ah have which I prefer, 

* MS, IB) hiM» a mt* ipeUing due Ui the employ, 

meat, in gpe^ktug^ of thv ^ 

8 


36 . 
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kfive*iaking, I represented, throagh Mijati ‘Abdo-’l-Wabbib, 
one of the Shaikh * eiiioere coinpanion», (to whom ii iippHciibl© 
the text), “ Ble«aedneft« awaiteth them and a goodly home/’ ' 
that a refiort waa current among tlio holy men of Hindustan 
that the time for the rising of a religioua lc?a(ler wa« at hand, 
that moat of that body, (i.# , the holy men,) concurred in fixing 
on one of the Sayyida of that country, whose anceatora had 
formerly been seated on the throne of empire in Dihli and 
Badaon for aome time,* that they were engaged in making pre- 
parations for a holy war and in collecting arms,* that they 
professed to hfiv€» rereived dinn-tions* from thehtdyUiiaiis-i- 
A‘ 3 Ram*(inHy God be pleastMi with him!) to engage in this 
affair, and that they had iinpiimted with theiWHelves somtj of the 
Amirt on the frontier, and that some of them professed to have 
received supernatural ©noonragement during their assemblies 
and when they were? in drflieulties, and purposed to bring the 
object of their denire l<» an iKsue. Tin* Shaikh asked me, “ What 
36. is tl»nt Sayxftd'g inode of life, and condition 1 said “ He is a man 
who lives a retired life, in holy poverty.* tH)nformably to the sacred 
law, a mduse and an aso^tic who has n^sigrunl himself to God, 
passing most of his «lays among the tombs (of holy men) and hia 
nights in his cell in worship and submission to God, but he is a 


^ ^ ^ u ' ' 'V 

t wU® j Qmr'ttn XIIl. 

• Tbit WHS f>Tidt»ntly a df'MHwUm of Sultin ‘All’u-d- Din ibn-i- Muhammad 

liijih ibu.i>Mub»rak t>liih ^in the U«l Emperor of the Sayyid 

dynnstv. ri<br tiadlofii, Veil, 1. (traim, tianking). pp. 4O0-4<,)2. Thi* djtiaity 
was not exteriniimied a» was the usual caiUom when an uvurpution of the 
throne ns»k pla<‘e, but the Uit Efn|HTor wa*, in acconVauce with hi* own 
rwjueat, jwrnn'Ued by Buhiul Lddi, Die w««r|x»r. to retire to B tdiion. U 
aeenia that Bsdinmt himeelf, di«f;niited with the f««hiunahle iiitidelity, faroured 
the olatma of t hin pretendeti MahdJi. 

* j omitted in MS. ( B)- 

♦ U MS ( 8) has which is uonpetiie. 

t rttir for the biography of Ohau»»i»A*iam. MS. (B) has the Arabic 
form Cihau th ii‘*b A'dham. 

* The text here has the {sirticle > which is in neither MS. fts interpok- 
tion IS unidioiaatic. 
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mun of srooil family,* utvrivalltHi atui iiioompambli* i:i bit know- 
of the military art, of excelUmt moral ehanieter ami follow- 
ing’ a most worthy mode of life.’' The Sh^^^kh suul “ The nietnlH'r# 
of that body (t e., the holy mei»), are no true darvt^h^^ in that they 
»o tra<iii<Je the holy Clhang * and do him violence now that he can 
no longer help himself,* and those spiritual enct>unigemeniH and 
signs are all part of the delusions of Satan, for how could the holy 
ijjiaus (may (iml be pleased with him M countenance sucli matters 
as this, ho whose rule it always was that the people should i^xpel 
the love of the world fiT*ni their hearts, and. in all candour and 
sincerity, should sot their faces towards the love of (lod, ilio Most 
Jlig^h, ahandonirtg vain desires ami lusts, and not that one should 
turn aside from the path of \Vi>rsliip, asceiiciHin and h«>ly endeavour 
to fall again into the n(‘i of the world, wliicli is the emmiy of (ii»d? 
Say to that S^tyyid from me, “ May iiod the Most High vouchsafe 
to you grace to stand fast in the path which you hold !f the least 
suspicion of any desire for evanescent tlelights rtonains (in your 
heart), it behoves yon to strive to overc<*fne it, ami not to be 
beguiled by the impostures and misrepresentat lf)ns of a bew ildered 
band of know-nothings,* thereby stniving fit>m the path. Though 
the lover of the world should attain to kingship, — the nuprerne 
object of ivorldly men, and tho seeker after the tsermual) joys of 
paradise* shouhi r(?ach the r(?wa« ds bestowed by the Kverlasli ng 
(lod, that is, tlie maidens and mansions* ol the tiexi world, and 

J Fofiihlr “a married man with a family/* hut I prefer ths 

(rauHlntiou which 1 have gif'en, on aectmnt of what I tmnn^rtian 

that lh« rtfbgioui Snyyid was a married man would mako the utatoimwnt that 
ht? wa» ac(]uaint«d with the? art of war a woh nr^/uitur. d h« ajiaortion that 
he in of iuowriai deicent giv*»a a reason for hi« ktoj^wlodge of that art, 

• The text here inaerta The#** word# an* in neither MB. 

and I have omitted them. 

S cjf j lit “ commit highway robl)ery on that helpleiMl 

one/* ihf nil nt«» fconum. 

* The paradox contaifojd in the rxpreaaioo eatinoi 
well Wexprenaed in Kngiith. 

k OyOaf W*JUk, (B) h«. >t. evidently a copyiat'i err*>r The ronteit 
clewjriy thewe that thit expr(Mi*i*m i« uaed here for one who i« reuiftoa# wdely 
for the puriKwMi of attaining to the #e»#oal joy* proftiiaed to Muahni* in 

the next world. 

« Th# text hm ®<>th MSS. have the corijuoction >, whh h the 

nenee re<|i»tre«. 
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ill® lov<*r of fioil ^ fihotiUi tlit* of grkf from ihr uit®r 
of fittaininiy;’ hiii objrct. vi»t ih tb** cii«iip|>oitjtm®nt of this l»»t a 
ihoiiHiiiiil-fold • lieitor and more Imppy tlian the fruit ion and 
37 . ailiiitiiiieiii of deaire experieuwtl by the former two elns^^ea of 
p 0 or-»pirited men.** And the Shaikh* f<f>eakiri^' on wubjeet, 
Kcatt^!rf*d aiiiongMt u« «o iiiatiy jewels of profitable advic<’ that 
IMmrblike t4?at*ii la*gtiu to fall from the even of Ihost' that heard 
birri» u|K)n the ttkitiN of their robes, and, that (worldly ) objeet 
iMsirig forgotten, we were tht*own into (juite ii differcoit fnime of 
mind, one above deseriptiim, and ^ in that state of Imrning 
anguisli I liade the SJjtatkh atlieii, littering eriea of grief. 

*■ My heart, in the hope that one ery inigiit ptoehiince reaeh 
thee, 

“ Haw uttei*e<l in this rnorintain larnenlutioiiH such tia wete 
never uttered by Farbad.’' 

Ainl ainee the roads Indiveen L/ibr»r and S|ih*gnrb were, in 
coUMeipieiiee of the rehellion* of the Vlu^ Baup Mitzih,^ closed, 
la>th at the time of niy goinj^f to Shirgarh and at the time of my 
return, and as I was alone, the Shaikh gave me an attendant an a 
guide, who wan to take me to Shail^h Ahii Ishaipi^Mihrang in 
l^ahilr,^^ one of thi^ inont noted of the holy inaifs deputies, in 
Older that he might aiTange to Kond me with a c^ni-avaii to the 
army of Ilumiin which had eome bi Laln^r from X*t^^*^***^**'» 

ami waa to p»*oeetMl thenee to Kant-udiiila. “ When I reai hed 
litthdr 1 set out for Hindustan with Husain Klttn'a men/* 1 was 


I I r., he who hives (bn! for bit own i»nke, irresjw'tive of any bojso of 
rowtiml. < 7 /. S. Francii Xavier’* hvinn, *' () Peut, ego aino It* ! '* 

i Holh MSS. littve The nvftdieg of the ten apiamrs 

to me to im fireferahle. 

k The text oraitt j^, though both MSS. have it. 

4 (B) hax 0«l^, which make* 

k I aadomtanii tViin phr«»e to menu the Mirzi* who were, with their 
relative Flagl Miri* (wot Betg Minii. who wiis a yoawger brother of 

‘Umar Mir** and anrle of Bilawr) in rel»rHi4>n. 

« His biography i* given ou p. 48 (text) of ihi* volume, but no reference 
in mnde to the title Ill the reeding I foUv>w MS. r A). The text nod 

MS. (B) have The .iiw-i.AJtheri (Caleuita Uxt 1, :?33) read* 
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sittiiifif one day at our Salnirai);>ur * iu » tftirden, 

o»n«omiKl with grief at ray weparation fifim that h<»ly nmn* when 
a traveller brought to rae a ahirt, whirh he Imil in liia 

hand, aaying. “ Take this, ivhioli I rmHuveti fn>u» llie haud of a 
vimerahle aaiut, and give me something to help rue »>n my wny/’* 
When I queatumed him a* to thu trutli of the matter he said, 
** When M'lra^ Ihrahiin Husain met with that miseliHtiee* I, with 
a party of his troops, overwhelmed with iiUHroHune luel a ptey to 
plunderers, arrivinl Ktri{»jH»d and naked at Shirtrarh, where we 
attachmi ourselves to the holy saint, our hidper. and he gave some- 
thing to eaeh of us. Wlien inv turn came nuitid he took this 
shirt off hi» blessed Ixnly, and heslowto! it ujxm me. I, thinking 
that it would be irreverent to wt*ar it, tleposited it in wife eust««ly, 
with a view to taking it away to some place hh a nin* gift , and 
IK)W I leave it with you ’ i received from him that mysteriously 
conveyed gift, that treasure wafted to me by the wind, a« though 
it had been a bleaaing and Irenedictiun, 

I'emri, 

The perfume of thy shirt has n*nehed 
aiy soul was nivished by that swoet oilour, 

I iiad offered a fdtthak^ for union with time, 

I’raiae be to God that ray fdtthak waa accepted. 

And, remeiiibering^ the wt»rd that he had a{>oken, 1 rt^ganlt'd 
this occmretice as a mirach ,*^ and I now' preserve that Jimepira 
coat”^ m I preserve ray life — and praise l>e to God for alt this ! 

1 The flesf town of the Sorkar of thn ssme imtno in the iimtm of DiUn. 
N»»w the hesd(j|uarteni of thn l>»i»tnct of th« name name in the N. VV. I*. 

* Thii e*|»re»iiitm seemi* lo hsve puzrleit the editor of the teit, for he 

a fisitnuttt niAiinsr that it iscum in all the thrc« Mli-H. which h» 
had sm-iwi. The i^dxri nhtrl was probahly s ihirt of a distinctive pattern or 
cut. worn by the Q^sidiny^ah order of sjirettes, biondist by tihsikii Ui uil. 

* *j bV- Both 3lHrt, hav#, wrongly, W) 

* 5eil. wh«fn his sruiy wim* defeated at Talauiba. VoU Badlom, Mrit, 
vol. I L. pp. U7, 158. 

^ A pmyar for the atuinnient of an object, the rscitatioa of iho 
or ftrai chapter of the (/urdm being part of th«» 

* It i« qoito poaaibk that the soldier mar hare iMscn matrot ted by i|faik|| 
Di’ud todelirer the abirt U> Badiom, without ootnltoiiiug that he was marely 
a mmmmgm, 

* Lit. *'* Joseph** shirt,** The reference U ohvioua* 


38 . 
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Aiul nn I liave lMH*n the cjomjmiiion of <lof*iro for hi» excellency 

Fntin the cmdlCt 1 hope that (that dehire) will continue to 
the grave. 

VfTJfif'ti, 

Deains for thee within my mind, and love for thee within mj 
heart, 

Did enter me with moiher'a milk, and with my life will leave 
nio. 

The following 18 a brief aeeoiinf of that holy man. He wan the 
ryno«uto ^ of bin time, an inapin'-d pn»j»h*d, and a worker of 
wondeiH and manifest mira<de«, giving clear proofs of hia sanctity * 
H(y had under'gone severe diacipHne ^ atid in holy endeavour had 
airiven much. In early lift* * he act|ui!'< d exoteric knowledge 
and had alHO been engaged in teaching. He hiid i\*Kigned hinmelf 
to God and lived an eremite, going never to the hotiHea of worldly 
men hut once, when in olitHlience to (he (royal) comTiiand ho 
went fiom Sb^X^rh to Gwtiliyar to see Salim Shah,^ and 
although the fCh alifak of the nge,^ when he wa« pn»ceeding to 
Patan sent Shahbix Kiian ’ to Rummon the Shaikh to iH'stow 
on him tlie honour of a visit, the made his excuHes, aaving, 

39 . ^*My secret prayers an* suflicient." He avoided to the utmost 
of hla power the comjjauionship of tlie lords of the earth, 


I , Htemlly ** tb« poUvnUr/’ “ the pivot on which everythinp tomii, or 

the of sttrHctioii.’" " Cytioniun*,’’ a# used by MiUon, fairly rt*pr«#c»tit« 

the iirtiitte iu English. 

, and ^S. {A) has which has 
ifk without doubt the tru© reading, 

* The text follow* M6, (A) with jB) has C^bj. 

♦ and 118. (A K MS. <M> has which is wrong. 

k r»d# tuprd, p. 62t, n. 2. The text hat the corrupted form . alto 
the MS8. 

« ^ciL tk© Emperor Akbar, who went to Gojarwt in A H. 981 (A D. 

? Sh«4hbia Khand-Kambu. ITdr 1. (irwnt. Blochmann’t) 838. 

StmhlMix |^»n wai prubibly aeleeted for the mitoion at being, hinitelf, of a 
liidy fumdy. 


been altered to 




The text hat MS. (B) hat ^ 



ifirestins^ with tht» cloiili: of ** PoveHy i« ray ^lory.** * 

Ho wan mnfti&nt iu almsjriviii^, aiul in pt#intini? out to neaiTboni 
aft«r truth tb«? path of holint^jis, aritl whoamnor vtm no aiiioil hj 
fotiiioo m to bo Iwi to the Shnikh rocoivrtl profit fnini tho 

pneeious iittomneos of lljat of tho hlo* and ryuoatir^* 

of the woihl In the year H. S»S*J (A l> lo7t 5) htn tent w»* 
pitchiHl iiioler the eurtaiu of the Majeaty of (fml the Mtmi Hiifh, 
and ill the Court of ur ion with Him. may Hm glory la* i‘5iait«*d I 
The words “Ah. ^haikll Dadd the Saint !” ^ were fuiind to 
give the date (of h^s deatli). May God bestow upon him Hit 
boundh^ss inert*y, and raise uh with him in that hour when all 
ihatl be gathered together.* 

XVII. SlUlKlC A KAN or A MB HA* 

He was a fravi'ller in thi‘ path (of rjtrhteousneM**) and 
Avas mystenousfy nttraeted » by the love Ixit n««tv%ith- 

stiinding thin he iiegh*eted not orir jot 4»f tin* oi>.*»**rvanees of the 
puitj Law * Many mirindeM are relate4i as liiiving br4«n pei forme«l 

* A nsvir K of Mnhwnt^nrel It in th tt n < iunn 0. M r((>j*no»>wi 

rnmt>h»iniri}f ihnt he was }«<M:>r. M repin’d ’ Poverty is mv |,durv ” 
S}»»irlW sflerwards a her-tml Mppoandu^i wnh the unriu^ eMia|>SAtfit 

Mnhnnonud rep}t**«t, *’ fN.verty in U>lh in this world iirxl the nest " 

On Kejnj; iisked Itx fos coinp»ni-nis bow these two iij>{»ttr*>n»ly cofitradu torir 
itnyiti^s C“uhl tw* rerofu iK‘‘i, he sni l, “ Ihil ye tmt »*’e thi»f the first mini,ri hiut 
fur#«ken tf»e wi^rid, while the nerorei hud btw’ii forwiiktjii hv tne world " ' 

the |w>ir{t toward* wfnch all fait* m prayer. '‘Cynosure'* does 
not liu?rady iranslwte edher or * »d# nuprii) but it is the nearent 

word wi9 have in K»ii<h’^h to words in the «eine* io whtch they oi*e«r in 

ih« tejct. 

I h)4^ i 4 300+ i(>4 rjoo+ 4+ i + « + 4 + f5 + 3t>+ lo-tias 

* For wnoiher wivxuint of B»dioni*« visit this saint r-fdm BtMlsoni, vet U 

(text), pp. 156^ IS7 HuiUiiii Khfco. HiMti»oni‘i pwtron, also wisitiNi him w!l>eut 
the mnw vv:le Bwdsont II., I ,Vh 

* A fiK»tnot«s in t.ii« text give* •* .Su'/|i«d " wii a variunt, btii iMab MHdJ. have 

* A pnrpatm town in the *urkiir of Sarohbah Smh(» Ijilhi Teiv 

voh H. f truBS'. JmrrHt), 'JHH-* 

* That is to »ay tb»t the §A/o4(l. thoMjfh a Ks/o oUerved the eerwwiofnial 
*nd rit:;iai law. This is mefJth»o**#t a» w*methot|C tif'.r*i.minori^ for Afs/V* Imliieirw 
that their supps’Nwwt €le»«e nidoo wnn tiod ai>*ijiive« t.hem from th« ohii|ifatioft 
of vtirli ob#eTfa«ci0#. 
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hy him-. Ho lifed ftnil rfwirrd diw-iph*** witlioat pomp or crrr- 
nioiiy. When I afU’r wailit}^ ofion the lioJy Mi} in Shai|ih 
Diud* (may hia hotioure*! Uniih i>e »ai»ctif!eil !) wait ref urn iii^ 
from tha I^anjab and intvelled to Badaon l»y way of Ararofia, I 
paid my to the Sayi/id alrriMiy nirntioned * He read a 

verna from the jiflorioua word (of (okI), and dt iivermi an a^iilreaa, 
not on a!»y filed th»*»rn(*.* hut now and a^ain l»e would turn to 
Ilia and make aome rema«k» on the exrelleofHi* of the rewanl and 
reeornjKjime * reserved f<ir the hmj^' Hufreriii^, and he fiiiotcHl the 
hlaaMod text “But y<KwI worka, whieh are laiitini'. . . ” and ao 
on to tha end of the vei»a. And it afterwardM® iMvarm* manifest 
timt thiH waa an indiea(t»>n of the ocrurrenee of a (Uilamity which 
happened to me. ddie facts were hritdly thus ; 1 hatl a daugiiter, 


I in the accotint of Da‘ud'« Hf« / No XV’l) 

* Hfi/. Atjwfct*. H m funnia;; horo int vltMl ' tie? Nns/j/ot '* maj acTotiot 

for the variMOl n^ferrod to in iu>0' o on the 

tuny •»« lrHfi#lat<M| toihor a* hImoo, or hy '* not hy 
• pjHonl who'h wtuiid moan that ih*" dia<.N*ur'io> waa not one of a rej^^tilar 
tfttriea or »ieli»«irt»d at a nun* when the wh*« n» ilu* hahit of dttlitrerin^ 

ati aiUrt^N. The t«‘Xt and MH. (B) havt* , MS. (A) l.iw* which 

li K*ctl»‘r. 

♦ MS. (U) h«*i »*vidcntly acopy»»*i‘ii error. 

/ , I 9 ^ ^ ' 

t Thoae wordw, ^ v>ccur twice in the Quc'aw, once in 


Sumh XVllI 44. 

yuf y bi^ ^£iJJ 



“ Bat jjfVMvd W(»rkii, wfoeh an* laMiiui;. arc Is'licr oi tho night of thy lx>rd a« 
to rccoinjH*na»*. and he tier as to ht‘j;H*.’* 

And m Sttrah XIX - 71*. 

i‘ ^ ^ f y • * I*#. ' ^ ti^f ^ * I j0 ^ 

\:fj0e bt^ >£Xjj jj^ oUiyi ^ 


** And gixat works, which aic lasting, are better in the sight of thy !j»or<l 
as to nw‘oin jienso, and Wttcr in lh*» issue jthan all witrldly pia»«»sions),'’ 
it was imdaibly I ho scesmd of those two teits th.at the quoted, for 

tho former is bat a |x>rtion of a rcrsc. while ihr latter is a eoniplcte refwe. 
Thera is. however, no real diffeienoe laHweeu the meanii*gi of the two 
|ms«ag»?«. Thert^ ts a difforenco of one woni only m the Arabic and this 
differenct^ in uo way altvjrs ibe tense in either laee, 

» C't > .'W. MS. (A) h»» 


, 



whom I dewrly IothI» »nd while 1 wim on tlii« jottrnejr * ih# 
fMfied away in Badion from thia d«««»itfnl world. Probably 
IboiMf ootmoliiii^ iitihjeota wore (iiioiitiotitHi) for the eomftwt of my 
heart — ^but GchI knows all ! 

death occurred in the yv%r H. 9b7 ^A.lX 

XV III, hLilAJA ‘Abdv 

He was the orilnxiox successor of KliMija^an • who waa 

the true sueceseor of the holy hLbaj«*y*' Alirar (may (osl Harictify 
their #whiI»!). When Kb^ja 'AlHln-’sh-Shahnl was l«>rn hn was 
taken to the holy Khaja^yi-Ahrftr, who tordc him in his nrrim atnl 
said “ Me will be a wise man/* Tlie rt?vered KliAja was pen feet 
hdh in outward appearamv and in inward qualities.* Me pra<*tis4xi 
sevens aiiHterities,* siriviM).C much in tb<^ path of holiness, and 
was a corn {Hjridi tint of all sueli as man <mri attain to. 

The pis>ple ac<|iiirvd ^race from the precious iitt«u‘*triees of that 
iiKsltd of %'irtuous men, bein^ directed thereby in the path of 
ri^ithtconiriess and gcslly living/ lie wiilktsl in the bs^iats^w of 
the holy KJiijA-yi- Al.irar (may God sanetify his tomb !). 

Coming fnnn Samarqand to India he remained here for seventeen 
Team, and in the year H. 98Jf (A, I). 1574-5) he said, “ The timo 
of niy depirturo draws nigh, and I have tsien commanded t4> 
esmvey this liandful of o { which 1 am oomfK»sc<l, to the 

burying pla<?w of my ancesiora in Bamarrjand.” He then set out 
for Samarqand, and on his arriTal at Kabul it hap[>fmed that 
Siirzi Siiah Kukil had just taken the fMs>ple of Kibul captive, 
and wan returning with them to BadakibsliAn.* By ineaiMi of the 
intercession of the Kb4ia nearly teti Ihouitami (>enions olitained 
deliverance from the boada of tyrarita and oppreaiiora Two or 


* The particle iS ig wrongly oaiitted friaa tb« teti, wbieb follows MS. (B)* 
Th« rtMUidiog of MS. (A) is corroct, 

* Tb# t4*jit and (B) have which makiw •» sewse as a imme, nntaiM 

we taka it la ho a cormpiiofi consequetit o» th# aso cil the AiW aia, 

» ih« orivfwes rsaditif , as la MS, { A ). 

* fAr, perhapa, in eioterk and esoteric knowledge.” 

* Tha K«i follows Ha (A) with (B) hsa 

* Ths t«xt and Mg. (B) have Jf^JU MS, (A) has 

The difatwoew 4mm iwa agaet the sanaa. • 

* Vidt Ara-iN.JAilKtri/'' vol, I. (tmna* Bloch mannX P* IBl. 

9 
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ihriNi dmys after hm arriml in Sanmrqaiidl he bade farewell to 
ihie evtinmomi world, ^ and waa buried beside bis noble aacsestors. 
The Sb&Ks dignity is so high » that there is no necsessity to 
attempt to establish it by a recital of the wonders and miracles 
41* worked by that essence of perfect qualities. The writer of these 
lines saw from afar the oomliness of the holy IQ^aja when he 
came to hid farewell to the iCJaif/aA of the age, on the occasion 
when the Imperial Camp, at the time of its retom from Patna* 
had arrived ♦ in the district of and PatiyiU * bat 

1 did not attain to the happiness of aitendiug * on him, or to the 
good fortune of approaching^ him. The peace of God be upon 
him and u):>oii his noble ancestors. 

XIX. SpAiiyj Adhan of JAUNrCa.* 

( On him be 0(^1* 8 merry afui acceptance,) 

Ho was the disciple of his own venerablo father, Shail^h 
Bahi*a-’d«dhi, of the Oish^i order, who was, in his time, deferred 


I MB. (B) haa for ^ which if correct, W which is 

altogether inoorrect. 

« MB. (B) haa, for which does not make soiim. 

• This is »|i©lt in both MBS. a spelling which is quite corrm?! in 
Persian, in which language^ the letter ^ does not eiist. The editor of the 
test has Indianixed it into 

^ MS. (A) has The text and MS. (B) omit the aitxilisij. The 

reading of MS. (A) is preferable. 

^ Two pargans towns in the $arkdr of Kauanj, Agra. fuU A. A. 

If. (trails. JIarrettK pp. IB4, 186, 

« wroiiglj omitted from MS. ( B). 

1 MB, (B) hsa instead, oj^Ur^, which would mean **holdiiig 

conrerse with.” 1 liave adopted the reatling t»f MB. (A), folbwed tn the 
text, (A) being, in my opinion, a betun* antboriij to fallow than f B). Apart 

fimn the question of snthorily I see no reason to firefer lo 

I These words ( 4 #^.;) ere omitted from MB. (B). Their omiaskm 
destroys the ssnse. 

^ The principal town of the mtkmr of the same name in the of 

llihsbiis or llshibsd. U was for a time the capital of a Muharntnadan 

hingdam. tiis now the haaitgmarteni station of the Jannfmr DIsirioi, N.-W. P. 

^ This order has bsen already described. 
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to* by the holy men of the He imc‘he<l the full pertml of 

naturmt site,* nay, he exc»ee<le<l it, for hin eons, lieing eeTonty 
or eighty yeam of age, attended him, likewint^ hi* i^rrandfKm*, in 
their degree*.® He spent the beat part of hi* life wholly and 
completely in worship and in acquiring the kmmledge of Clod. 

Although he had accinircnj much exoteric knowUnlge, yet he 
never gave tn*truction thc^nnn. He poaaefiaed to the highiwt 
degree |>oreeptiofi of God, a keen longing after ©catatie aonga 
atid dance*, and the faculty of being overcome hy ndigioua 
ijcataey.® In wpite of hi* botlily feebleneii*, and oonatitutional 
weakne**, and the langxior which prevailed over all hi* 
which were auch that he could hardly arktj from hi* coucli ® to 
jierforra the cenmionial ablution*, the prayer* and other* ntwe** 
aary acta without the a**i*tance of hi* attendant*, yet, whenever 
he hi*ard the atrain*'^ of holy aotig he would ari*e in wataiiy and 
would involuntarily * join in the dance, with *tich violence and 
atreiigth that aeveral fK*raon* could not, by their Uxlily jKiwer, 
rtmtrain hira.^ Similarly in the caae of the ritival prayetw, he 
would jHjrform the recitation of the Haying* of Muhammad an<l 
the aupererogatory prayer* in a aitting poature, and after he 


1 i^4f. Ho wbo I* fullowiKl.” MS. (h) wrongly utnii* the verb 

I M8. I A) Ha*, wrongly, j^aAfb 4 ^^. 

• A free tran«l»tion of m«fatiing of which in chmr. 

Thwan Ifitfi iAiic t^Tw* harn almioly l>4Nrn f^xpiainnd 
Tide liiiilm}fidtU‘*9-^mfiyyah (Siirenger). It it jioiMii!>lo that the word 
may be umkI here in it* ordinary lenae, in which cane the word* '* (Moreeptein 
of Ijiod *' would be omitteid from tt»« tranatatioa. 

* (*ji ** The plac*? where he t<>ok hi* cam?. 

® IIS. (B) wrongly iuaert* the conjunction j here, dcwtroy'ing the aente 
of lb« pataage. 

for wKich (B) hju, iBoorroctly, 

a moat clitmay pbraae, which 1 cannot belUire to be the 
eewreci reading, ibemgh both MBS., foUowed by the text, hare it, The 
vxpreatkm, dainty and antdiomatk aa it i*. may have been umo^I inmicsally, 
in whidi oaaa tha meaning of the paaaage would be ** He diaplayeMi aacb 
mmkimm in hi* oaparinga that. ..ate.** 

♦ MB. (A) omita y|. 

^ y ^2^. Cxerctaaa aoi anjotiiad oaadl, bat pnwsiiaad by aacli aa 

lay dalm to mmetiiy. 
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liiiil lifted ii|> and bad been plaetnl in tbe jKmIare far com- 

ritt^iciitji^ the rtitiiii praycrH • ha pcrfomiad tlicin aiandtiig, without 
any need of help. Aad it ia mattar of (Kimmon uotoiiely that 
Ritracfea, which cam© aa naturally to him m eating and drinking, 
42 wero performed by him without any oaten tation. lie left a 
nmntemua progeny, of auspicioua disposition, and hi» wise sons, 
giwy-bearded men, used to ait on either aide of him in hia 
illnairtotui aaaembly, for the purjKwie of receiving instr'uction, 
in auch iiumbera that he who entered would be in doubt as to 
wliieh waa the holy St^nkh and which were his offspring. He 
compiled ho many IrmtineH of hiw Hayings regarding the divine 
law, the path of bolineaa, and the Truth, that they are beyond the 
reckoriitig of ordinary peo[»le, nay of moAtof tlio»e who areHpei'ially 
endowcHly* nor can the hand of any impeiTect and lewd perma 
even touch the Hkirt of the interpreUir of thoac^ divine mnireU, 

The following fact (also) gave rise to HUApieioti, namely, that 
when the k^h ali/ah of the Age led hia foivcH on the second (K'canion 
againat Jaunpbr,* with a view to rt*jHdling and overthmwing 
hia enemitHft, and there yet rt^mairied a three daya’ journey Ujtwwu 
the Imperial camp and Jaunpur, the 8h**ikA died in the city,* 
drawing over the fa<'e of his existence tlic veil of ct)ncealrw©nt from 
this transitory world, and Incoming thereby (lie verifier of (the 
teat ) : — ** Nay, rather, they are living in the sight of their Lord.” * 
The writer of these pages never had the honour of waiting 
U|ioti that pattern for the world • 


Badsimi t« •vtilettily refwring to tKoae tearnial in thiHilogical 

hthlidipniphy. 

* The vx(ie<iitioii afni.iti»t Janiipur in H6H A.H. (A D. l&tll) mast t>e the one 
referred U> here. The dale dm-* not csimride with the dale of the Sk^nkk** 
diMith, and 1 am miable to aeooont for the diserefmiKy. ! can 5nd no mrnlioti 
of an oximditioa against Janii|M(r in A.U. ©70. Tide Uadloiti U. (text), 

4 », 49 . 

*jfS^ f•>Jb. MS. U) bu *1^'^ which is more elegant* 


i tit. les* 


The whole reree 



“ And repute not thewe akin on God*s path to be dead : Key, rather, alive 
with their Lord they are provided for*** 

* Lif . ** horisoML** 



Hin dwih in ymr H. 970 (A l>. I5r»2'3) titi«i tH« 

wc^« “ Sl‘»»kjb Adhaii *’ * wen? found to give the ikio of hi* 
death. 

XX. *A!ii>r-’r-GjjiArCR op A‘|Ain‘fH. 

A**ainpur* i« a t*>wn in the *Sti»A4r of Snmhat. The 

^a*kh wan iht* diaoiple of Hb*ikb ‘ AUiu«'l*yuihiftK» of the 
order A He wan perftxii both in form and in inwani iptaititea. 
He underwent »i‘verf‘ diaciplino and at rove * much in the %vay 
Ilf holy endf'nvour. Divine tjrjvci) wjvm hi« I'omptiiiion in tlie 
following of the foolHtcpa of tiio holy Miml of pmjihecy.*’ — ^may 
God blew and give jh.*jici' to him and hi« family ! He uwed very 
Hoon to obtain inflnenee over any one wlio wiia ihmwn into hiw 
company, and how little adaptahh* noi^vei a atudent might Im% 
the atinwH-iomi of the would earry liirn la’jond hiniMelf 

and would make liiin, even ngainHt hia will,* imdnied to tho 
aervice. 

The §haikA «jHnt rnojit of hif* time in giving instruction iii 
ndigiouH knowledge. Hin eloquent words wen? |w'rti‘e b> tlie 
turbulent heart, and hia wonder working tringuo balm k) tho 
longing soul. In Iwauty of form and sweetneMw of diapoaitioii 
tie was chief among hi» cnmtemfioitiriea. Ho rt'ceiviKi diseiplea 
and exhorttsl and advised the peojile. He wrote tn?atiiiea on tho 
mysticism of the In truth there can l>o no manner of 

tioubt as to the Sh»ukA m pcrfectioiin of l>o»]y and mind. After 
planting his hstistejiH within the cii cuiufcrcm'c of (what is 
niule**fitoi.Ml by the saying I < h togeiiarians are Ociil's own freed 
men/’ * he Umk lua departure, in the eoursi* of the year H. 


I a K) 4 10 + (Ktf ) 1 ♦ 4 4 5 4 W - ‘CO. 

* Vele Am t'Ak^art II. (trant. Jiirr*?fet), 2^. 

* A ihorl aecouat of ihit onier hjwi alnsvwfy tioen given. 

• MS, {Bj wrongly omit* the word h«-r« 

Muhammiid, •lylfwt iM»«d «>f the pwifihetii " a* i he IftJit 

to whom n diriatt revelation U to be entrumt#**! . Th#i' iW 
ciiJiinot b» litomlly inin*Wt«i into Kegltih. It •ignititw •' one m wh-‘-tm tho 
wwling, or «?o«n]>!etiiifi of pri.tphffM'j dmlti iu refuge** — • chimiiy pfiriMe in 
but very ami espretMave in Pernuna. 

• ^ 

** Thai w, freed from eie. Thu ui one of ihe ** nayieg**' of MullsNamadt 
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(AJ). 1577 8) for Oo** ot^rtinl rtiftnmoTKi* mii<l wm barietl in 
A*|fitiifitir. (M mmffntiy hi* dignity 1 

XXI. MivAtir VAJtfic-*f»-idK or AipmahabAd.* 

ll#» wii* di>itO 0 ndoci • <»f the line of *A1i, hot he waK not wont to 
proelmim hi* denrent, on ucrfmni of hi* bong a foreigner.* He 
waa one of the grrateat of the learner! men of the age, eicelittig 
in derotion, and holy etide«%’onr,* turning not aaide from 

the fmth of the law, and, firmly »eat4Hi in the cnirner of eontent- 
fnent, waa conatanily fKVupied in giving ridigiou*^ inatmction. 
Hi* gnuttp of all hmnrl(t«a <«f kiiowlnige, Ixdh of thoae which 
demand the excrciKe of the rcio*otiiiig fa^Milty and of theme which 
defaoid upon the memory * wa« auch that there wa« hartlly a 
afiindan! work, frf>m light tn^aline* on accidence^ to l>ookH of law 
and ineriiciiie and the comment»%i y on tVie MiftitA * and the *A?ndi * 


* The eijnfai uf (htjmrit 

t » i ) . Beth Mf^H. hiiv«« C»^i»4. hut thn em<'ruiiiiiK>n in the test Appeart 
to 1»*» I'lirfeel If the <»f !h»‘ II be c’Hurteot ihi^-ri we have An 

■MSilitional reiiwi’fi fer the ll(v«mV rt fatAl u* rlitim «ie*c«*ut from 'Ali r*«<e 
the ftitlkmitig note, 

i fki I iii»4er«tAtnl The mmuiatr At'etn* U» be tlmt the 

aifoeciAikrA hii«l im> hmif left .tfAhiA (hut ho wiji«)y o^fraiueti from 
nliiitiiing A ile«Hi'>en( whirh wma {wrluitfwi iml tH>rne iHit t>y decanienOury evkienn* 
and w'^ai ma lAeiy to im )f«maniliy mxH'ptett, It iii*y t»e that the 
d<«went wa« in the fenmle line, in whirb caa« h© would not rank a« a 

* MB (Bj ha« Aatfr* for in>akpr^. xhi* i« clearly a eopyiat** ©mir. 

* in neither MS 1 am nM aware of the autbohijr for tU inaetiioii 
in the lest, Imt it neemt u> tne io Iw cwrect 

The Feratan phraae oannoi bt» neatly and caociaely 

UtnaUaeii »nt4> Knglieh. 

Thia eipteeaktii haa pnialed me and the tranataticMri ti 
mnjeetitrml . I have conaulted leartied l*eraian* and nativee of India on the 
aobjeei. S|3»»kk Mahmad-i-tliUnj auitgeaila 

but 1 cakfi learn of ws book with thta title. I am td i>|huioo that the readini; 
of tbe tell and MHA. ia ceftainly wrong. 

* (elavii doctrinamm). Toir Vol. I. (trana Banking), 
4SH, note 2. 

* EbAdhodl. liber Adhtafi , gram Mtaticaa. tinem Iwim Alt (Haaan Ben 
Ahmetl; FIriai Ofmiii.watic«iii,. anno ['277 fine* 3 Mai. yw7)f mortaoa, prt'iMS«|M 

CQmpcMitttt. BIAS. 
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whieh he hm4 » 0 l either wriltan « oetTtint^iiUry on w atiiioiiil#il« 
tmii ill# piwple wem mntinualljr bj bin winpM^totm miyiiiifu, 

God, muf He Im in known by hit epithet, •* the llewJer/* 

end He miMle the JUiytlit a inainfetiAlioi) of that tmme, in» tbal 
•very day tb» tick atid afflicted, in wontlfw** immbeni,* ttactl t*i 
wait upon him and Ixiwiet'ch him to pray for them, and would 
tfiee«lily experience the effc<?tii of that prajer* Ho nevio went of 
hit own accord to the boutet of worldly men, but tmly once or 
twice in ibe warte of hit life, and then in obe^lieoi^* to a 
aainixioiit, and unwillinjily,* He dni not even liwte* htt honmf 
and privaU» wta^id for the Friilay cMin^rei^ational jirayera. 

Hta honiie wat the retort of the $rtv*ateiit anti Itwt men of the 
a^^ In hit dreta and mode of Itde he wax mi no way diNttnifuitliftl 
fnjm thecsomnion people, and cwntlenUMl htmaelf with ctau-ac* raiment, 
ditiribatin^t in charity whatever he rt'ceivoil hy way of aimt 

lit! n>ctjivtHl hit ndij^iout instruction from Shaikh Muhammiwl 
Ohati| ^ and followini his rule, alihoti^h hi! ha»l been the mwwiit- 
eii diacifdc of another. He complei*'«l hia studnw with the ^a* kh. 
drinking deeply and with relish of the fount of ^a/ioam. 

When Sjjaikh Muharnmari Gbatiji went fn»m Hindustan to 
(ittjarmt, in the reign of Sultin Mahmud of (injarat,* Sliaikh 
*AU Mata<p|i,^ one of th«^ greatest moat inHuential 

rcligiotia Icarleiw ami greatest sages of that time, wrote a /<i/ira ^ 

I The teit has Xl makioif famiroaa. Tb* raaflittg uf 

th© MSH ,^-Aar^ 

* MS. (A) ba« J aifier Hff't 1 h«> leit (H> omit it 

4 jwbi. UmU^ i« the ri»»4ii»g of t»oih MSS aii4 of ih« 

ten It iJoat not mak»^ woisw, a«4 •«wei« o» o> l#« a cofry i*i'« error for 
At iuch 1 bar© treatwl u. MS. (M) h*» for pbl* THit latUt 

is ofWTWct. The fact h«r» •late<i m ma»ti.o*i«4 to •bear iba Jftfaw'# ffiait 
4i*lika pal4ic!ity. Acix»c4m|f to tba Matjammaila#* rltfiaJ law tbe rrwiajr 
prayers sboald be raeited in lb« cof»gr<i|ips4i«m, lo tb« ptiblKi ma^jui. 

* BSo. UK #apr4, 

*■ f.r . dttriag itie raign of tib*h in I>iblu It wimi in *»$ 

ilt> treatment fni him that Muhammad (^aa» SwJ to (i'U|ar«t. 
awfxr'i, itt of Mabaxnmaii CStaa*. N*a.^ HI. 

* Mft. (B> arningly r«a4» for 

A kinal 4aei#k*i» dali»ar«i4 try a r^cwsgioied rhjiruw iba law m any' 
pmni of iba Mti^amoiMwIait ritcuil or raiigiowa law. Tba o» thia caaa 

I' wrmW pctifsibly fiiirtara ibai l|(4bam.mail tibaor^ waa wr»rf,fcy tUmik as a 

* keraiwr, tlor e*w:«it*c»n of ilw 'iMsiiteiicn betuf l«fi v#.* tba •HM^’alar power. 
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for the execution of Shai]^ Qhaus, aiwi the Sultan 

abrogated it ^ at the instance * of Miyah Vailhu-'d-Din. When 
Miyau Vajihu-’d-Din went on the first occasion to the 8haiJch'$ 
house he was powerfully attracted by his face, and tore up the 
fatw^i^ Shailrh ‘Ali came, beside himself (with rage), to the 

Miyd^'s house, and rent his clothes and said, “ Why do you assent 
to the spread of heresy, and to a schism in the faith ? ^ He 
answered, “We follow the letter and the Shaikh the spirit*^ Our 
understanding cannot reach his perfections and (even), as far as 
the letter of the law ® goes, no exception, by which he could be 
pronounced blameworthy, can be taken to him.** And this 
was the cause of the great faith which the Sultans and rulers of 
Oujarat had in Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus, and of his deliverance 
from that position of peril. (The Miydn) from that time repeatedly 
said in assemblies, “ one ought to obey the letter of the law 
after the manner of Shaikh ‘Ali Mutaqqi,® and the spirit ® after 
the manner of my spiritual guide ** (i.e., Shaikh Muhammad 
Qhaug.) Miyan Vajihu-’d-Din passed away from this abode of 
gloom ini^he year H. 998 (A.D* 1589-90) and the words “ Shaikh 


1 !.(?., refused to carry it out. 

> Lit. “on the signature of.” Vajihu-’d-din probably delivered bis 
authoritative opinion or fatw^j under his signature, declaring that Muhammad 
l^auj; was not worthy of death. 

8 This seems to be the meaning of as here used, but the word 

means literally “ applying for a fatwq,^* or “ asking for legal opinion.” The 
textual reading is evidently correct, though the readings of the MS. are not 
very clear. 

8 MS. (B) inserts after erroneously, as it seems to me. 

8 Lit* “ We are masters of speech (sciZ. religions discussion, or more 
probably recitation of the ritual prayers) and he is master of religioua 
eostasy.” The translation well expresses the meaning of the phrase. 

( B) has, erroneously 

* MS. (B) omits and substitutes for 4^. My opinion of this* 

MS. coincides with that expressed by Colonel Banking in some of the notes 
to his translation of vol. I. It is evidently the work of an ignorant and 
careless scribe and is of very little value for purposes of comparison. 

9 jd. 
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S' 

Vajihu-’d-Din ” * were found to give the date of hie death : 
may Gh)d turn him towards acceptance ! 

I may explain that I never had an opportunity of waiting on 
these four honourable men, and that what I have written of 
them is only what I have been able to learn incidentally.* 

XXII. MiyM ‘Abd(j.*llah Nirizi of Sihhind.3 

The Niyazls* are a tribe of Afghans. Miyah ‘Abdu-’llah was 
at first the disciple of ^aitt Salim-i-Cighti ^ of Fathptlr. He 
used to remain always engaged in his religious duties in the cell 
close to the Shaikh's new hospice, which is now known as the 
royal place of worship.* When Shaikh Salim ^ returned from 
his first pilgrimage to the holy places, which he had made by 
land, Miyah ‘Abdu-’llah asked his leave to make a pilgrimage 
to the glorious city of Makkah, and the Shaikh wrote and gave 
to him a memorandum containing an account of the Shaikhs 
and men of God whom he had met in the countries of Arabia, 
Persia, andUlndia, and the Miydn, travelling through most of 
those regions, sought out those various classes of holy men. 

1 This would be an exceedingly neat chronogram were it correct, but 
the sum of the letters is 999, one too many. MS. (A) inserts after the 
chronogram i*!! 

* , the meaning of which is given by Steingass as ** aiming at 
one thing and getting another,” ** incident.” 

* The chief town of the sarkdr of the same name, in the l^iiha of DllhT. 
Tide Ain-i-AJcbari 11. (trans. Jarrett), p. 281 and n. 4, and p. 295. Vide also 
Hunter’s Imp, Gazetteer, 

4 The Niyazis are a clan of the Ghilzais or GhiljTs. They are principally 
engaged in the carrying trade between India and Afgk'^i^istan and tha 
Northern States of Central Asia, and have been so for centuries. Vide 
Belle w’s Eaoes of Afghanistan.” p. 103. Ain-i-Akhan I, (trans. Blochmann), 
488, 484, II. (trans. Jarrett), 893 (n.) and 402 (n.). 

5 Vide supra No. VIII. The text and both MSS. have for 

The reading is wrong, for the references in the text clearly shew that it 
Salim that is referred to. corrupted by the figure 

called 

* ride ghai^ Salim’s life, and the notes thereon, for 
Akbar’s reverence for him, and the reason of it. Vide also vol. II. (text), 

j 109, 265. Vide also Jhtagat-t-AAbarf, Luoknow edition, pp. 327, 828. 
fc 1 The text has a misprint fw which is itself wroi^* 

^ note 1. 

1 f\ 
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Vide 



Ba “ Between us and tha tearfc lie a thausaud stages. 

Wl>f do you a$k aboat this matter P Say something on ethics.” 
Alterwarda, a propos of the mention of Mir Sayyid Mu^iammad 
of Jannpfir (may God sanctify his soul !) he brought forward an 
old MugtfiX and asked him to say what he knew of tihe Suyyid,^ 
He said, ‘‘ At the time of the death of the holy Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad of Jaunphr I was present in Farab,* when ho 

definition, «.v. ” The heart ie an enlightened incorporeal essenoe, 

the mean between the ruhk and the naf$** The word* pjy and cr" 
(nafs) both mean soul, and are sometimes considered synonymous one with 
the other. But according to other authorities signifies “that whereby 
is life” and “that whereby is intellect, or reason” e.g., when one 

sleeps God tskes away his which is not taken save 

at death ; and the 4 /*^ is thus called because of its connection with the 

or “ breath.” {Vide Lane, Arabic Lexicon, $uh vocihus). But it is not 

clear that the connection between yjr^ and is very close, for, if it 

were, one could hardly be deprived of hie during sleep. But see also 
the ltiildhdtu> foSujvyyah sub voeihus and The former is thue 

defined • — 

“ An>na/s is the fine ethereal essenoe which supports life, sensation, and 
voluntary motion. And the philosopher (sciZ. Aristotle) hae called it the 
animal soul, and it is the mean between the heart, which is the reasoning 
faculty, and the body, which is referred to in the Qur*dn as “ the olive tree,” 
which is described as being “ blessed, neither of the east nor of the west,” 
on account of the increase of dignity and blessedness which it confers on 
man, and becaose it is neither from the east, the world of disembodied spirits, 
nor from the west, the world of gross bodies.” 
is thus described : — 

“ in the technical language of the J^ufis is the fine and incorporeal 

part of man ; and in the technical language of physicians it is the fine 
v^onr bred in the heart, which receives the effect of life, sensation, and 
motion, and these oolleotively are called, in their technical language an-na/s, 
and the mean between them is the heart, which conceives general conceptions 
and their details. Philosophers make no distinction between qalh and rul^u-*l- 
uuptcaZ (“ first soul”) which they describe as the reasoning faculty.” It is 
easy to understand Miyaii *Abdu-llah*s anxiety to avoid the discussion of a 
question of this sort, and to take refuge in some ethical, or indeed, any other 
question, in order to escape from it. 

1 y, ItiU “asked him for bis testimony.” 

> A town in SIjistsn, vide Ain^i'Mbwri I, (trans. Blochmaiin), 4la. II. 
;(tran 8 . Jarrett), 398, and note. 
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withdrew his claim to being the Uahdi^ and said, * I am not th# 
pitnuised Ifaiyi.’ ” ^ God knows (the troth). In the meantime 
Mahmud Qian said softly “ Miyau ‘Abdu-ll5h did wonderfully 
well in sending the unfortunate §iai^ ‘Alai to his death, while 
he himself retraced his steps.” * 

Miyaii ‘Abdn-’llah removed the baggage (of existence) from 
this borrowed * lodging to the neighbourhood of Divine Pro* 
vidence (may his dignity be honoured ! ) at the age of 00, in the 
year H. 1000 (A«D. 1591 - 2 ). May God grant him a dwelling in 47 
the highest heaven ! 

XXIII. SlAIgg ABO-li-FAT^ OF GUJARiT. 

He was the son-in-law of the reverend Mir Sayyid Muhammad* 
of Jannpur (may God sanctify his honoured tomb!), but he 
never saw the Mtr * and his connection with him by marriage 
did not occur until after the Mir^s death. He was a man of 
very high position and dignity, endowed with perfections. He 
was firm and unshaken in his adherence to the doctrines of the 
Mahdawi sect, holding to them resolutely, since, when he was in 
the honoured city of Makkah and in Gujarat, the closest bond of 
friendship existed between him and Shaikh Gadal.* In the 
time of Bairam Khan, the Khan-i-Khanan,'^ be came to Agra in 

1 Miyah Abdu-’llah evidently brought forward this old Mugk&h with his 
** testimony,” to justify his seoession from the Mahdawi sect, by proving that 
Mir Sayyid Mubammad himself before his death relinquished his pretensions 
to being the Mahdi. BadaonI, who inclined towards the Mahdavn doctrines, 
seems by his nse of the expression } to have disbelieved the 

Moghel’s testimony, or, at any rate, to have regarded it as doubtful. The 
necessity for some jnstifloation of Miyih ‘Abdu-llah’s change of views is 
shewn by Mabmdd join’s comment on his conduct, which immediately 
follows. 

> Lit. ** withdrew his steps from the circle.” 

B J.S., this lodging which is given us only for a time, or, as it were, 
on loan. 

^ Here both MSS. have ” Mahmud.” The textual emendation is correct. 

^ The text follows MS. (B) with The reading of MS. (A) which 

I have followed, is correct. ” ifzr” was one of M. Mubammad’s titles as a 
Sayyid, The title Mtrzd is in India almost exclusively bestowed upon 
MtigihaU, 

* Gada’!-yi-Kambu of DilhI, the $adm-’f-i^udur, vide vol. II* text, 

pp. 20, 80, et infra chapter ii., No. IV. 

*1 Vide vol. II. text, Ain^i-Akbari, and Akbamdma paeeim. 
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connection with some important business, but in a short time that 
terrible disaster ^ occurred, and the Shaikh returned to Gujarat. 
When I was a student I waited on the Shaikh for half a night 
in the quarter of Shaikh Baha’u-’d-din Mufti (may God have 
mercy on him !), on the far side* of the river at Agra, on the 
introduction of Maulana ‘Abdu-llah of Qandahar, the relative 
of Haji Mahdi of LahSr. He was sitting alone in a bare 
room, busily employed in reading * this tradition of the prophet, 
(may God bless him and save him !) : — “ No number of people 
shall sit together to mention God but that angels shall surround 
them, and the mercy of God cover them, and tranquillity ^ come 
upon them ; and God remembers them as men who are with 
Him.” He translated that saying and I received instruction in 
the ecstatic worship of the and was employed for some 

time therein, and experienced a wonderful and ^ strange accession 
of divine grace, and the (inner) meaning of the Qur'an was 
disclosed to me, and for some time ^ my condition was such that 
I believed every sound and voice which fell upon my ears to be 
the mystic chanting of the ^ufts. I saw some of the Shaikh's 

t I.e.y Bairam Elhan^s dismissal, his estrangement from the Emperor, 
rebellion, and violent death. 

8 I.C., the east side of the river, the far side from the city of Agra. 

S MS. (A) omits 

♦ The word need here is from the root (“ it was, or became 

^ «r“ 

still, motionless or stationary”). The meaning of is given by Lane 

(Ar. Leg. s. v.) as “ calmness or tranquillity, gravity, staidness, steadiness, or 
sedatenesB,” and, “ a quality inspiring reverence or veneration.” Its meaning 
in Arabic is thus quite clear. But its etymology calls to mind the Hebrew 
(praesens Dei Majestas, as Gesenins gives it). This Hebrew word 

is Rabbinical, not Biblical. The Arabic word is used to translate the 

Hebrew but has not, in Arabic, the same meaning. It is possible 

T * ; » 

that Muhammad, in using the word, if he did so, may have had some 
Rabbinical tradition in his mind. 

6 Vide Hughes’ Diet, of Islam, f. v. zikr- 

« MS. (B) has j between and The text and MS. (A) 

omit it. The sense is not affected either way. 

1 (MS. (A) and text), MS. (B). 
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disciples wlio, to guard themselves from talking foolishly,^ had 
(literally) glued their lips together, some of them (for the same 
reason) had pebbles in their mouths. 

The year of the ^ail^*8 death, and where and when it occur- 
red, are not known. (May God remember him to his good !) 

XXIV. Shaiich Abu Ishaq of Lahor. 

He was one of the spiritual successors of Miyaii Shaikh Da’ud,* 
(may God sanctify his tomb !) In his activity (in traversing the 
path of righteousness) he surpassed all his contemporaries, and 
he was one of the most wonderful works of God ^ (be He praised !). 
In his love for his spiritual guide he was beside himself, and 
attained to such an intimate relationship with his holy personality 
that one might say that the two persons were one clear truth 
expressed ♦ in two well turned phrases. Neither the dust of 
dependent existence nor the soil of potential existence ^ besmirch- 
ed the skirt of his robe, and at the mere sight of him thoughts 
of God (may He be honoured and glorified !) cast their rays on 
each black and thoughtless heart, and the pain of searching after 
God infected all who saw him. He called no ® one to his presence 
with the exception of two or three friends who had been intimate 
associates^ of the holy Miyan (may God sanctify his soul !) and 

1 ilU. 

* Vide No. XVII. supra. 

8 Lit. “ he was a miracle (or sign) of the miracles (or signs) of God.” 

* text and MS. (B). MS. (A). 

t The two words in the text are and Lane {Arahic-English 

Lexicon^ s. v.) thus defines is of two kinds 

which is A thing’s being preceded by non-existence : and which is 

- ^ 

A thing’s being dependent on another for its existence.'** The word in this 
passage has the latter meaning. means “ contingent, or potential 

existence,” i.e., as opposed either to “ necessary existence ” or 

“ actual existence.” The meaning of the passage is that the Shaikh employed 
himself with none but God, the self-existent and necessarily existent 
Being. 

5 Ms. (B) wrongly omits 

T (text). The MSS. omit J. 
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who had their dwelling in L§hor ; nor was he solicitons to receive 
disciples. He always lived in pnvacy in a dark cell, which was 
situated in a garden, and at times, when an intense longing for 
the holy MiydA overcame him he would go on foot in one day 
from LahOr to Shirgayh, a distance of over forty huruh^^ and 
after merely kissing the MiydiCs threshold he would return, 
without breaking his journey, unable to endure the effulgence of 
the Miyaibs luminous presence.* 

In the year already mentioned ^ I was honoured by being enabled 
to pay my respects to that venerable and roost worthy roan, and 
was his guest for a day and a night. On the next day, I set out 
alone, save for one attendant on foot,* when the disturbances were 
at their height, for Shirgarh. I was stopped by Jdts ® and high- 
waymen, who surrounded me on every side, and they were 
astonished (at my rashness) and asked me whither I was going, 
alone in this perilous desert. So soon as I said that I had just 
taken my leave of Miyan Shai^ Abu with a view of paying 
my respects to my reverend spiritual guide, the Miydh (may God 
49 . have mercy on them both!) they, immediately they heard the 
auspicious names of those two holy men, submitted themselves to 
me, and brought me milk and curds and such like refreshments, 
and set me on my way, and warned me to be cautious and wary, 


1 I.e., about 80 miles. 

8 In the original this passage runs as follows : — 

y\ j] ^ j 

j vSam»| >45^3 

- 

The portion between the brackets has been carelessly omitted from MS. (B) 
the copyist having evidently mistaken the words just before the 

brackets for the same words repeated at the end of the bracketed portion. 
An absurd non aequitur is the result of this careless error, 
i Fide sujprd in the life of Shaikh Da’ud (XVI.) p. 56, n. 4. 

* Lit “ Alone with one attendant on foot.” Tlie ran beside the 

horse of the person whom he attended* 

6 text. (?) MS. (A). MS. (B). The tribe referred to 

must, I think, bo the Jdts whose name would be properly spelt 

(pi. in the Persian character. Vide Sherring, Hindu Tribes and 

Clwtes” II. 73. 



urging me to make frequent mention of the name of the holy 
Miy&n in my religious exercises,^ as he had endeared himself to 
all the people of that country, both gentle and simple. Thus, at 
last, I returned in safety * to the place whither I was bound, as 
has been already stated.^ 

In the year in which the holy Miydn removed the pavilion 
(of his existence) from this transitory world and pitched it in 
the kingdom of eternity, and very shortly after his death, there 
was a plague in the Panjab ; and all his associates,* his family, 
and his most noted spiritual successors and representatives, who 
numbered fifty or ^ sixty souls, perfect and perfected, among 
whom was “ the interpreter of secrets,’’ Miyah ‘Abdu-’l-Wahhab, 
also known as Miyari Babu, with one accord, as though by 
appointment, successively and each in his due turn, joined the 
holy Miyan (in the next world) in the space of three or four 
months, as it pleased God. (This was the case of those intimately 
connected with him), but what shall I say of his sincere pupils 
disciples, and attendants at large ? Miyah Shaikh Abu Ishaq, 
too, owing to the greater intimacy of his connection with the 


1 j Zikr has been already described. The 

highwaymen apparently urged Badaorh to recite the name of Shaikh Da’ud 
in his rifcr, an exercise in which only the names and attributes of God should 
be recited. The passage exemplifies the superstitious veneration with which 
ignorant Indian Muslims regard their pits, and gives some colour to the 
charge brought against Shaikh Da’Qd by Makhdumu-'l-Mulk, that he permitted 
his disciples to introdnce his name into their zikr, they crying out “ Yd Dd*udj 
ydDd*ud!** Shaikh Da’fid very dexterously repelled the charge (vide mprd 
p. 63), but from the request here made by the robbers it is almost certain 
that the practice was common among the ^aiWs followers, even if it was 
not approved by him. Wird is a portion of the Qur^dn set or imposed 

for recital on a particular occasion, or at a particular time. It seems that 
the name of the Shaikh was to be introduced into these passages from the 
Qur*dn, or it may be that they were to be recited in the Shaikh’s name. 

8 cuajIa) wrongly omitted from MS. (B). 

i Vide supra, in the life of Shaikh Da‘ud (No. XVI), pp. 56-60. 

4 oqj lIa| (text). The MSS. insert j between and 

(J^l. The careless omission of the conjunction in the text would give 
the passage a very unpleasant sound to an Eastern ear, 

^ MS. (B) wrongly inserts ^ here. 

11 



sped from tbe desert of separation to the true Ka^hah ^ 
of union and propinquity, “ Some of them have fulfilled their 
vow and others of them await its fulfilment.” * Ah, it 

may be 

“ That thou preparest a cup for them.” 

He who afterwards continued the exalted line of the Qddiriy- 
yah * order was Shaikh ‘Abdu-’llah, the most orthodox and noble 
son of the holy MiyM, who, since the latter removed the baggage 
(of his existence) to the garden of Etzwdn^^ remains at present 
the compendium of all the perfections ® and the successor to all 
the exalted qualities of Miyah Shai^ Abu-*1-Ma‘ali.7 

The peace of God, so long as nights succeed one another, 

Be on the pure Shaikh, Abu-’1-Ma‘ali. 

It is to be hoped that this garden of good fortune will aye 
remain fruitful — through the prophet and his honoured family. 

XXV. Shaim Buknu-’d-DIn. 

{May God have mercy on him !) 

He is the orthodox son of Shaikh ‘Abdu-4-Quddus of Gangu, 
whose distinguished virtues and perfections are beyond the need 
of any comment or exposition, being suflBciently indicated and 

^ ** The onbe-like building in the centre of the mosque at Makkah, which 
contains the Hajaru-H-Aswad, or black stone.” Hughes’ Diet, of Islam. The 
word is frequently used metaphorically, as in this passage, for any object of 
desire, or reward at a journey’s end, the simile being the toilsome desert 
journey of the Makkah pilgrims, with the Ka'bah for its object, 

8 Qur’an xxxiii. 23. 

t\ ^ I ^ ‘^1. 

. tr ^ y J 

* ✓ I ✓ 

“ Some there were among the faithful who made good what they have 
promised to God. Some have fulfilled their vow and others await iU fulfil- 
ment, and have in no way changed.” 

* Of the wine of paradise. 

* The order founded by Shaikh Da’ud and described (p, 52), as being 
midway between the Sahravardi and Cidhti orders. 

^ i.e., ** paradise.” Rizwan is the keeper of the garden of paradise. 

* Lit. “ the gatherer together of all the perfections.” 

^aiy^ Dl’ud, 
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signified by the holy writings which be has compiled. Qangu 
is a pargana town ^ in * the confines of Thanesar. 

The Shaikh was a man greatly respected, whose outward 
appearance bore witness to his perfections. He was a man of 
great authority in the mysticism of the Sufis, and followed the 
religious rule of the holy men of his own order, and ® was one of 
those who are overcome by a mysterious longing after God and 
are subject to fits of religious ecstasy.* 

He went * occasionally, but very seldom, to the houses of men 
of worldly position and rank, and never but when in need. 
Otherwise he remained constantly in the corner of retirement 
and abstraction. I, the compiler of these pages, paid my respects 
to him in Dihli, at the time of Bairam Khan’s rebellion,^ in one 
of the assemblies of Shaikh ‘Abdu-l-‘Azlz {may God have mercy 
on him !). Praise be to God (therefor). 

XXVI. Miyan MusTAPi OP Gujarat. 

His descent was from the Boharas,'^ a tribe in Gujarat whose 
occupation is trading. By means of one of the intimate friends 
of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur (may God sanctify his 
soul !) he constantly followed the path of poverty and self- 
effacement, walking steadfastly in that way to the end of 
his life. When the JDialifah of the age, after the conquest 
of the country of Bang,® reached Ajmir on his return from 


1 Badaoni means “ near Thanesar.’^ Thanesar was a pargana town in the 
Sirhind sarhaVt while Ganguh was a pargana town in the adjoining sarkar of 
Saharanpur. Am-i-Akhari II. (trans. Jarrett), 290. 

« text and MS. (B). MS. (A) has jt. 

8 ^ is omitted from the MSS. bat seems to be rightly supplied in the text. 

* «!>>? Jb The Sw/z-istic technical terms and 

have already been explained, 

* carelessly omitted from MS. (B). 

® Vide vol. II. text, pp. 35 et seqq.t and Akbar^ 

ndma (text) II., 91-121. 

1 The Boharas are a tribe of Musalmans in the Bombay Presidency, Berar, 
and parts of the Panjab. They are ShVahs by religion. Sir George Campbell 
is of opinion that they are a cross between immigrants from the Persian Gulf 
and “ Hindu Borahs.” Vide Sherring, “ Hindu Castes and Tribes II, 183, 
184. The Boharas throughout India numbered 129,473 in 1881. 

8 i.e,, Bengal. 
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Patna,* Agaf !Kban 11, the Mir Bakhshi, in obedience to the Imperial 
order, brought him with him from Gujarat. The Emperor, calling 
the ^Ulam& together one night in the courtyard of the Hall of 
Audience, questioned Shaikh Mustafa on the truth about the 
Mahdawt question, and he readily answered, and the discussion 
61 . was prolonged ; and Haji Ibrahim of Sirhind,* in accordance with 
his vile disposition, was overbearing in the argument, and vexed 
I'be Shaikh ; and I also related circumstantially and at length 
what I had found in the commentary on the Oulshan-uBaZf^ a 
work by Shai^ Mnbammad-al-Ahji, who was the immediate ^ 
disciple of Mir Sayyid Muhammad-i-Nur Bakhgbb® who also, in 
his time, had set up a claim to being the Mahdl, and had brought 
various troubles on himself thereby. Since what I said was 
opposed to the Shaikh^ s contention it was evidently the cause of 

1 Vol. II. (text), 185. Akharnama (text) II., 79. Badaoni places this 
event in A.H. 982 (A.D. 1574-6). Abu-’l-Pazl places it in A.H. 981 (A.D. 
1573-4). The MSS. spell Patna, after the Persian style. In the text 
it is Indianized into ^j. 

* Vide vol. II. (text), pp. 172, 173. The passage is reproduced in the short 
Kfe of Badaoni prefixed to this volume. 

* Goisheni raz, rosarium arcanorum. Carmen persicum, quod ita incipit : 

Nomine ejus, qui animam oogitare docuit — 
et quaestiones et responsa continet secundum terminologium theosophicum. 
Ad ejus sirailitudinem carmen Azhdr-el-gulshen compositum est. Auctor 
Bosarii est Sheikh Mahmud Tehnzi qui in vico Shebister natus et sepultus est, 
qui locus octo parasangas a Tebriz distat. Commentaries in carmen sorip- 
serunt Motzaffer-ed-Din Ali Shirazi — Sheikh Shems-ed-din Mohammed Ben 

Yahya Ben Ali Ahji Mldni Nurhahhshif anno mortuus, cujus commen- 

tarius persice scriptus textum admixtum habet, et Mefatih el-i‘jaz insoriptus 
est. Nitide eum exacripsit mense Dzu-’lhijjet anni 877 (ino. 8. Jun. 1472). 
Khalifah. 10839. 

The commentary of gjhaikh Shamsu-’d-din is the book referred to. He is 

described in the text and MSS. as ^ Jl (Lahji), an error for ^ Hf 
(Al-Ahji). 

The Oulihan-URdz has been translated into English by Mr. Whinfield. 

4 The text has which, as explained in a footnote to the text, is the 

reading of both MSS. I think that we should substitute and have 

translated accordingly. If, however, the reading of the MSS. be correct we 
might translate “ he was the disciple, with one intermediary, of, &c.,” but the 
expression is awkward and nnidiomatio. 

^ Of Badakhshan. A disciple of Abu Ishaq -i-Khatlani who gained 
numerous adherents and created such disturbances that troops were gent 
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his being vexed with me. The Emperor ordered the Shaikhs 
after his arrival at Patl^par, to stay for some days in the house 
of Khaja painter, of sweet pen.^ To make 

amends for my fault I waited on him with my apologies, and 
asked him for forgiveness. He was very feeble, and in that very 
assembly a basin was brought to him, and he brought up a great 
quantity of blood. It seems that after he received leave to 
depart for Gujarat he removed the baggage (of existence) from 
this transitory lodging to the eternal abode, either on his way 
to his native land or immediately after his arrival there. 

This event took place in the year H. 983 (A.D. 1575-6). He is 
the author of works which bear witness to his separation from 
the world and self-effacement.* May God deal with him accord- 
ing to His graciousness. 

XXVII. Shaikh Ishaq-i-Kaku op Lahob.^ 

His father’s name was Shaikh Kaku, and the people of Labor 
believe him to have been a saint.^ He ( Shaikh Is^iaq) was a 
profoundly learned man, resigned to God and abstinent. He 
never went to the houses of worldly men or begged from them. 

He was always teaching, and was a compendium of all branches 
of knowledge. He was a $uft by religion and was ever employed 
with the Truth (God).^ He would not speak unless questions 62. 
were put to him. One day he met in the road a contemptible 
wretch who gave to him an earthen pot full of rice and milk, 
saying, “ Take this and come with me.” Without any objection 
or refusal he took it on his head and passed through the market- 
place until he came to the place where the man lodged, and from 

against him. He was defeated and fled to ‘Iraq, in the mountainons districts 
of which country he is said to have gained thirty thousand followers. He 
had often to fight with the governors but defied them all. Ain-i’Akban I. 

(trans. Blochmann) introduction, p. iv. note. 

I Vide Am-uAkharz vol. I. (trans. Blochmann), p. 107. 

* Lit. “ From which arises the odour of exile and effaoement,” the “ exile” 

referring to the belief that he was but a sojourner in this world. 

* Ain-i’Akhan I. (trans. Blochmann), p. 545. 

* Lit. “ Have a belief in his saintship ” ( )• A ivaP (Jj) is 

one who is very near, ” i.e.y to God. Hughes’ Diet, of Islam s. v. Both MSS. 

have for The emendation in the text is correct. 

^ a Sw/^'istic term for God. 
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that day forth his heart was washed clean from the guile of 
pride, and he was also distinguished among those learned in 
profane knowledge.^ In the course of the year , 995 (A.D. 
1587) I had the honour of waiting on that reverend man, and 
one day I told this story, in some connection or another, to Shaikh 
Faizi,* who shortly afterwards received the title of Malihu-al^* 
Shu^arQ ^ and he, according to his habit, which was to decry * all 
holy men,^ past and present, and to exalt himself, began scoffingly 
to belittle the Shaikh, while I remained silent. I cannot say 
whether it was that night or some other night that I saw in a 
dream that Shaikh Abu-‘1-Fazl had alighted in a plain, in an old 
ruin which had no more than two or three ® walls standing. 
Shaikh Isfeaq was standing in the company of gunners, with a 
musket in his hand, just as though it were the night of the new 
moon and the usual custom in the Royal Court of firing off guns 
on the occasion were being observed. He took aim at me and 
fired, and the sparks fell all round me and in front of me, and I 
awoke, terrified. The next day I took an offering to the Shaikh 
and it was honoured with his acceptance, and I told him what 
bad happened to me.^ 

Owing to his great age he had lost the power of speech, but he 
used to raise his hand and recite the Fdtihah, praise be to God ! 
He was the instructor of most of the famous learned men of 
Labor, such as Shai^ Sa^du-‘llah, who had no rival ^ in his time, 
and Shaikh Munavvar and others. 


1 Or perhaps, he was distinguished from those learned in secular 
knowledge,” t.e., by his humility. 

^ The brother of Abu-’l-Fazl. 

^ “ King of Poets,” the title commonly given to the poet laureate in 
Muljammadan Courts. 

The text wrongly has with the hamzah. 

6 The MSS. have The text omits 

« MS. (B) has ^^<3, which is nonsense. 

7 j, supplied in the text, though it appears in neither MS. 

8 Badioni evidently regarded the vision as a punishment for not having 

defended the ShaiM when he was attacked by Fai^i. In this passage MS. 
(B) wrongly omits I have already expressed my opinion of this MS. 

^ lit. “ an analogy,” something which bears a resemblance to some- 

thing else. 
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In his youth the ^aiWk was inclined mostly to sport, ^ and took 
his delight therein, so that whenever he had leisure from study 
he would take his falcon and hawk and would go out hawking, 
traversing the ground on foot. 

His venerable age exceeded one hundred years when, in the 
year H. 996 (A.D. 1588), he hastened away to the close com- 
panionship* of God. 

XXVIII. Shaikh SA‘DU-’iiLAH Ban! Isra’il. 

One of the orthodox, noble, and bountiful pupils of Ishaq 
Kaku, He has followed various rules of life. At first he was 
a strict observer of the holy law, but suddenly, throwing off all 
restraint, he committed all manner of unlawful acts, and forming 
an attachment to a singing girl used to roam ^ about the market- 
place, for all his gray beard. 

Though people heretofore did learn of me 
Now love has come, my teaching days are gone. 

Men used, from their firm faith in him, to apply the dust of 
his feet as tutty,* and held him to be a saint, ^ and in that 
capacity he used to give instruction, in the open cattle market.® 
He disposed of all the moveable property 7 of his followers, 
which he had with him (to satisfy the demands) of his mistress, 
through love of her. One night when he was drinking wine with 


1 carelessly omitted from MS. (B). 

8 lit. “ the neighbourhood of the propinquity.” 

t (text). Both MSS. have 

4 a crude zinc oxide, applied to the eyes as a colly rium. 

h “Believed him to be a wali,” i.e., one near to 

God. 

* The text and MSS. have means “ a seller of 

beasts.” The expression is elliptical and obscure, but I take it to be equi- 

^ . 

valent to and have so translated it, might be 

suggested as a variant for in which case the sense of the phrase 

would be, “ all polluted as he was,” scil, by his intercourse with the singing 

girl- 

7 carelessly omitted from MS. (B). 
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her, a party of muhtasiha} together with the students who were 
his disciples, banded together and entered his house by climbing 
over the wall, with a view of bringing him to a proper frame 
of mind,* and, breaking all the appurtenances of unlawful and 
forbidden amusements ® (which they found), wished to subject 
him to punishment.^ He repeated what was said (on one occa- 
sion) to the second true Khalifah^^ the Prince of the true 
believers, ‘Umar (may God be gratified with him !). “If I have 
committed one unlawful act you have been guilty of three 
unlawful acts, and are the more deserving of punishment, for 
that, in order to spy upon me, and without my permission, you 
entered my house by climbing over the wall.” ® The party, ashamed 
and abashed, left him. Afterwards, being enabled by God’s 
grace to repent sincerely, he modelled his life on the book Ihyd,'^ 
and passed his time in worship and austerities, and composed 
64 . many profitable and sublime books, among them being a com- 
mentary on the Jawdhiru-*l-Qur*S>n^ by Imam Ghazzali (may 
God have mercy upon him !). 

I Police officers appointed to prevent drinking, gambling and other offences 
against the moral law. 

“ for the purpose of remedying his condition.’* 

the instruments of wanton amusements and of 
pastimes prohibited by the sacred law,” i. e., snch things as dice, drinking- 
cnps, wine vessels, and instruments of music. 

4 “ Censuring,” or “ inflicting stripes below the full number allowed 

by law.” It does not appear whether the ShaiMi was to have been flogged 
or merely rebuked, 

6 ijuJbp^ Here Badaoni stoutly asserts himself as a Sunni. 

6 The three unlawful acts were (1) spying upon a Muslim, (2) entering the 
house without asking the owner’s permission, and (3) entering the house as 
thieves, by climbing over the wall. The privacy of dwelling is established 
by the teaching of Mubammad, and it is unlawful to enter a house without 

or asking permission. Vide Qu'rdn xxiv. 27-29. 

7 ^^^1 vide supra^ p. 29, n. 2. 

8 Jewdhir El-Coran, gemmae Corani, anctore Imam Eojjet-el-hldm, Alii 
Edmid Mohammed Ben Mohammed Ohazdli Tusi, anno 505 (inc. 10 Jul. 1111) 
mortuo. Librum di visum esse coramemorat in doctrinas et actiones, has 
esse exteriores et interiores, interiores autem distribntas esse in purifica- 
tionem et sui ipsius alienationom, ut quatuor sint genera doctrinariim, ex- 
teriores dioo et interiores, et vituperatione et laude dignas. Singula genera 
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When ike KhaUfah of the age summoned him to a private 
interview he asked him, “ of what race are yba ? ’’ and he replied, 
“ of the tribe of the scribes, who are called in the Hindi tongue, 
Kayats” ^ The Emperor was much pleased with this unassuming 
answer and held a long conversation with him. I waited on him 
for the first time in Labor and in some connection or another he 
made mention of the question of the decay of Multan and the 
prosperity of Labor, and the matter of the Sultans of the Langah 
family, especially Sultan Husain,^ speaking on these subjects in 
such a manner that I was astonished at the manner in which he 
acquitted himself, and at the elegance and polish of his style. 
Rarely have I heard such sweetness of diction. 

He never left a beggar disappointed, and although ho had no 
concern with commerce or husbandry, and was not in enjoyment 
of a subsistence allowance from the Emperor, his resources and 
expenditure on alms, and charity were such that nobody knew 


ad decern principia redeant, totum autem selectisairaam Corani partem 
oontinefc.” Hdji KhalJfah No. 4293. No mention is made of the commentary 
composed by the Shaikhs 

1 The Kdyats or Kdyasths, the great caste among the Hindus whose occnpa- 
tion is writing. They numbered in 1881 two and a quarter millions. From 
the cognomen it might be supposed that he was of Jewish or 

Afghan descent, as was perhaps the case* His forbears may hare been 
employed as scribes, and it is possible that the ^aiM) without being a 
Hindu by descent, was sufficiently politic to humour Akbar’s predilection 
for Hindus, by naively confessing to a Hindu ancestry, and to refrain from 
proudly claiming a foreign descent, as a bigoted Muslim would probably 
have done. It is for this reason that BadaonI describes his answer as 
“ unassuming.’* Or the ShaiM: may, perhaps, have been descended from 
Kdyasths on the mother’s side, and made the most of the fact in order to 
humour the Emperor. 

* The Langah dynasty reigned in Multan from A.D. 1443 to A.D. 1524. 
Shaikh Yusuf, the first of the line, established an independent monarchy 
in Multan in the former year. In the latter year Saltan Husain Langah II., 
the last of the lino was overcome by ^ah Husain Arghun, the ruler of 
Sindh, who acknowledged the suzerainty of Babar, and afterwards of 
Humayun, from whom, however, he withdrew his allegiance when Sher 
Shah overcame him. When Humayun fled to Sindh Shah Husain received 
his ambassadors not discourteously, but refused to assist him in nuy way. 
He subsequently drove Humayun from Sindh. Aln-i’-AJchari II. (trans. 
Jarrett), 334-336, and “ The Indus Delta Coautry,” by Major-General M. R. 
Haig, 89-92. 

12 
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whence he derived his means, ^ and the people were perplexed on 
this subject.* 

On reaching the age of about eighty years he passed away 
from this illusory world, and great and small, in their thousands, 
nay more, accompanied ^ his funeral, taking up his pure bier on 
their heads and shoulders, with a view to obtaining blessings by 
so doing,* (and the crowd was so great that) there was not room to 
plant one’s foot. 

XXIX. Miyan Shaio[ 'Abdu-'llah op Badaon. 

He was one of the benefits of the age and the blessings of the 
epoch. In early youth he was learning a lesson from the BustSn, 
and came to this couplet : — 

“ In the way of purity it is impossible, O Sa‘di, 

“ To travel, except by following the Chosen One,” ^ 

(may God bless and save him !). He asked , his teacher, “ What 
is the meaning of this couplet ? Explain it to me in Hindi.” His 
65 * teacher said “ What business have you with this story ® ? ” 
He replied ‘‘ Until you thoroughly explain it to me I will not 
learn another 7 lesson.” When the meaning of it had been ex- 
plained he said “ Give me an account of Muhammad, “ the 
Chosen ” (may God bless and save him !) and tell me who he is.” 
The teacher described to him some of the noble qualities and 
wondrous works of his holiness (may God bless him and save 
him), and, as soon as he heard the description, the mystic attrac- 


I Lit “ Nobody knew whence all these resources, expenditure, and dis- 
bursements were.” 

MS. (B) carelessly omits 

8 MSS. The word should be the 

reading in the text is nonsense, and is due apparently to the unaccountable 
antipathy of Indian scholars to the repetition of the letter (S iu words of 
this measure, such as and which they write and j^. 

4 aj. 

* The concluding couplet of the introduction to the Bmian. The couplet 
commences here . The better reading is The chosen one 

( of course, Muhammad, 

6 in neither MS. 

•y***bi in the text. Both MSS. have, correctly, and so 1 have 

translated. 
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tion of the Lord seized on him, and, rending his shirt, he uttered 
the creed of Islam. ^ When his parents heard of this they recog- 
nized that he had declared himself free of them and renounced 
them,* and could not properly return to their care, so that they, 
of necessity, relinquished all claim to him, and he, journeying 
from Samana,® the home of his ancestors, employed himself in 
reading the Qur'an^ in making himself acquainted with God’s 
commands, and in the pursuit of knowledge. At last, joining 
himself to a band of famous sages and great saints he became one 
of the greatest sages of the age, and placing his hand in the 
band of Miyah Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Baqi-yi-Cishti of Badaon (may 
God give rest to his soul !) he became his disciple, and received 
instruction from him in the mystic worship of the Sufis, Subse- 
quently he attended upon Shaikh Safi of Khairabad^ (iJaay God 
sanctify his honoured tomb !) and others, and, employing himself 
in austerities and in striving after holiness, attained perfection. 
He acquired the ble^ing of knowledge from most of the noted 
masters ^ of his time, especially from Miyafi Shaikh Ladan ^ of 
Dihli and from Mir Sayjid Jalal of Badaon, and after the death 
of the latter, whose sins are forgiven, he became his successor 
and taught and imparted instruction for many years in Badaon, 
and many well-known sages, who have become famous, sat at his 
feet. People from the surrounding country and from the utmost 
parts of (other) countries by waiting upon him attain eternal 
felicity. 

Latterly the mysterious attraction of God has overpowered 
him, and he appears at meetings for ecstatic singing and dancing, ^ 


1 “ the delectable speech.” y Aij J/^ 

“ there is no fijod but God, and Muhammad is the apostle of God.” 

2 (B) omits yl. The meaning of this 
passage is that as the boy had devoted himself to the religious life his 
parents relinquished their control over him and handed him over to his 
religious instructors. 

5 A pargana town in the sarhdr of Sirhind, Suha of Dihli, 

^ Chief town of a Saricdr of the same name in the 8dha of Awadh. 

6 “ those who are followed.” * MS. (B) has 

7 . The ecstatic “ worship ” of the Sufts has already been 
briefly described. Some of the performances are here described. 
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and from tfce excessive influence of his longing and desire after 
66. Qod ^ he utters soul-melting cries and heart-searing shrieks and 
falls * a-trembling, and advances some paces, though there be at 
the time no ecstatic dance in progress, and crying out, at the same 
■ time, the la haul ^ he returns to his place and remains standing 
there. 

His unceremoniousness and un pretentiousness are such that 
he goes on foot, like his predecessors and successors, to the shop 
and to the market to buy household goods, whether in small or 
large quantities, and to purchase all necessary supplies for his 
kitchen, which he may need, and carries them back to where he 
dwells. On the way, too, he teaches a number of his students, 
and howsoever much they may say “ Master, there is no need for 
you to troul^e yourself in this way, we will perform this duty,” ^ 
he does not consent tliereto. His auspicious appearance bears 
witness to his poverty and self-effacement, and, notwithstanding 
his having received permission to impart ireligious instruction, 
and documents appointing him a recognized deputy from (various) 
holy men, he is not devoted to the usual system of ShaMs 
and their disciples,^ but on the contrary, carefully avoids it. 
Clad in the garb of holy men and the vesture of religious leaders 
he remained cloaked and concealed in his robe.® 

When I was reading, nnder his instruction, the com- 
mentary on the ^ahdHf fi-l-Kaldm 7 and the Tahqiq ft usuli-l- 

1 jh Both MSS. add > The words have been 

carelessly omitted from the text. 

« Both MSS. have the respectful plural. The text has the 

singular. 

* The formula 111 ijS ** there is no power or strength but 

0 40 * 

in God.” ♦ I.e,, the day’s marketing. 

6 J C5**^ ^ ** 1^® 1® ^®t devoted to £ha^M'8hip and 

disoipleship,” i.e., the system by which a recognized ShaiMi authorized his 
disciples to teach, and constituted them his spiritual successors. 

® “a kind of tunic, generally reaching to the middle of the shank, 
divided down the front and made to lap over the chest.” Lane, Arabic 
Lexicon s. v. vide also Dozy, Dictionnaire des noms des vHements chez les 
Arahes, pp. 352-362. 

7 “ El-Sahaif fi el-Kalam, folia de metaphysica, quae ita incipinnt ; Laus 
Leo existentia et unitniji dinnn^ etc., et in nraefationem sox folia, et conclu- 
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notwithstanding thi^t a class of pupils * of copious attainments 
and students of clear intellect were also engaged in study, and 
brought subtil difficulties for his elucidation, I never saw him, in 
the course of his teaching, to be under the necessity of referring to 
a book for the purpose of solving those questions and obscure 
subtilties, for whatever he had once seen he had on the tip of his 
tongue, and he had acquired * the habit of great readiness, being 
assisted thereto by God> He is now in his ninetieth year, and 
will, please God, who is honoured, attain to the natural limit 
of man’s age. 

XXX. Shaikh Jalalu-’d-Din of Qannauj.^ 

He was a man mysteriously attracted to God and walking 
in the way of the law.® His ancestors came from Multan, 
and settled in Qannauj, an old and famous city of Hindustan. 
After devoting himself to the carrying out of the religious 
obligations imposed* on devout Muslims he experienced a 

eionem distribnta sunt. In ejus commentariis nnmeratnr liber EUMearif 
ft Shark EUSahaif inscriptns, qni ita incipit ; Laus Deo cujus esDwtentiae 
nullus est terminus^ etc. Anotor, quem Samarcandi esse puto, formula nans 
eat, “ dicit anotor,” et, “ dico ego.” Pariter Behishti commentarium edidit.” 
Hdji Khalifa, 7718. It was probably one of tbe two commentaries referred 
to that Badaoni read. 

1 The book referred to was probably that described by Hdji Khalifa, 
No. 2716 “ El-Tahckic, expositio accurata. Commentarins operis Muntehhah 
de principiis, de quo litera Mim videatur.” It may, however, have been 
the following (H. K. No. 2720' “Bl-Tahckio, accnrata expositio, anotore 
Imam Mohyi-ed-din Tahya Ben Bheref Newavi,** Badaoni gives the names of 
these books in Persian. For convenience’ sake I have given them their 
original Arabic titles. 

* jLmA lit. those who seek for religions guidance or instruction.” 

MS. (B) has Probably the word ^as too much for 

the copyist. 

8 cLbU. ms. (A) has LL>la.. 

* MS. (B) omits ^l. 

6 The ancient city of Qannanj, (Sans. Kdnya-huhja), in early Hindu times 
one of the principal centres of Aryan civilization in India. It was in 
Badaoni’s time the chief town of the sai'kdr of the same name in the Siiba 
of Agra. It is now a Tahsil town in the Farrnkhabad District, N.^W.P. 
Vide Cunningham, ” Ancient Geography of India,” 376-382. 

* «^Ui. It has already been observed that the fact of a Sw/i, one who 

has experienced i.e., has been mysteriously drawn to God, condesoeiid^ 
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67. mysterious attraction to God, but none the less ^ left no jot or 
tittle of the pure law unobserved. At times, when overcome by 
religious ecstasy, he would blacken his face and, hanging the 
string of a bedstead round his neck, and would wander through 
the market-places uttering doleful and mournful cries ; and he 
had many unusual observances such as these. One day, when 
he had completed the Friday prayers in the Masjid-i-^ayy, I 
waited on him. He got up and went to visit the old obliterated 
tombs of his noble ancestors, which were in the courtyard of 
the masjid, and at each* grave he recited the fatihah,^ and told* 
one of his attendants who conversed with him the story of the 
life of the occupant of the grave, and after telling separately 
the stories of each of those holy men, he fell into a reverie, and 
when his reverie was over he put to that attendant a question 
from the FardHz,^ The attendant replied, “ If a man dies, and 
leaves as his heirs one son and one daughter, the son receives 
two- thirds of the property left by the deceased, and the daughter 
one-third.” The Shaikh listened to him with approval and then, 
without saying another word,^ left the place. It afterwards 
became known ^ that the Shaikh observed that practice in ac- 

iug to obflorve any of the ordinary restrictions of religion and morality, is 
always regarded by Badaoni, and by all Muslims of Sifl/Mstic tendencies, 
as worthy of special remark. The Sufi holds himself to be absolved from 
all snch observances. He is above such trivial matters, which have been 
ordained for the common herd. He is, in short, an antinomian. Vide supra 
p. 27 n. 4. 

1 MS. (A) has wrongly. Here wo have another instance of 

fact of a Sufi observing the religious and moral law being considered extra- 
ordinary. 

8 ^ omitted from the text in spite of the authority of both MSS. 

* The opening chapter of the Qur’an, recited either in behalf of one’s self 
or of others. Here evidently used as a prayer for the dead. 

♦ The text here destroys the whole sense of this passage with 

J| omitting the preposition. The MSS. have the preposition 
before shewing that it was the who spoke to the attendant, not 

the attendant to the ShaiMt. 

^ The Muslim law of inheritance and the division of property left by a 
deceased person. 

6 iiir li t,®-. MS. (B) has for Ij. 

1 MS. (B) has for but with 

superscribed. 
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cordance witK that tradition, pregfnant with meaning, the Ftib- 
stance of which is that if a question from the FarWiz be recited 
over a tomb, and a statement of the shares of inheritance be 
made, all the people lying buried there are, by virtue of the 
recitation of -that portion of the law, forgiven their sins.i The 
Shaikh, never failed to observe this practice on Fridays. 

XXXI. Shaiiih Kapur-i-Maj2ub * of Gwaliyar. 

{May Ood have mercy upon him !) ^ 

He was a Husaini * Sayyid, and in early life followed the 
military profession.^ Suddenly, leaving the service, he adopted 
the occupation of a water-carrier, and at night used to carry 
water to the houses of chaste and secluded widows,^ and used 
to take water to the people free of charge, until he experienced 
a mysterious attraction towards God, when he gave up all employ- 
ment, and, abandoning his own free-will, no longer spoke at all, 
in the way of conversation, but was ever longing for dissolution. 

I passed from Thy street supporting myself in my weakness 
with my hand against the wall, 

Thou earnest in Thy glory, and I was struck motionless as a 
picture on the wall.'^ 

He chose for his dwelling a house in the lower market of 
Gwaliyar,® and always remained there, and passed all his time 
with his head drooping in meditation. If any question occurred 
to the minds of those who were present with him he would 
answer it, after the manner of those who are mysteriously drawn 
to God, as though he were raving in a delirium,^ and would solve 

1 Apparently by the vicarious merit of the reciter. 

2 Affected by the mysterious attraction towards God. 

8 This benediction occurs in MS. (A) only. 

♦ I.e., a Sayyid descended from IJnsain. 

^ text, and MS. (B). MS. (A) has 

6 The use of tho word in the sense of “ woman,” clearly 

shews the author to have been a native of India. Tho word does not mean 

woman” in Arabic or Persian. 

*1 A very common simile in Persian poetry for a person who is suddenly 
struck motionless by surprise, terror, admiration, or any other emotion. 

8 Or perhaps, “ below the market place at Gwaliyar. 

^ This passage shews us the frame of mind expected in men who claim 
to have been “ mysteriously attracted ” towards God. It is ou this account 
that madness is regarded in the East with respect, for the Oriental commonly 


68 . 
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the difficult j, aud he would recount what was passing at a distance. * 
He always passed the night in a standing posture, sometimes 
weeping and sometimes laughing. 

I have heard from his confidants* that on one occasion a 
Siifyid came from a foreign country and asked the Shaikh to 
prove his claim to being a Sayyid^ The ordered firewood 

to be brought, and a large fire to be lighted, and then, taking 
the man by the hand, said, Come, let us both enter the fire, 

“ That his face may be blackened * who is lying.’* 

The Sayyid held aloof, but ShaiJi Kapur, entering the fire, 
came out of it without hurt ; and many other similar miracles 
are related of him. All accounts of him agree in this respect. 
For the sake of brevity I have related only this much. 

® In the course of the year H. 979 (A.D. 1571-2) he ran out 
one night shouting “ Strike, strike ! ” ^ and fell from over the 
door of his house, and surrendered his life to Grod. ^aikh 
Faiz! found the date of his death in the words “ Kapwr-i- 
Majzuh.^* ^ 

XXXII. Shai]^ AllIh® Bakh.^ of Garmaktesar.* 

Garmaktesar is a pargana town on the banks of the Ganges, 
in the Sarhar of Sambal. He lived for forty years in pov^ty 

believes that the maniao is as likely to be possessed by God as by an evil 
spirit. The account of travels of the eccentric Tom Coryate supplies us 
with an interesting example of this view of madness. 

1 This word has been too much for the scribe of MS. (B), 

whose version is 

i MS. (B) has 

$ ^ jj\ The MSS. omit jt. 

♦ I.S., “ that he may be put to shame,” the usual idiom in Persian and 
Urdu. It is peculiarly appropriate here, from the nature of the ordeal. 

MS. (A) has j here. 

6 jlfO jU. These words are probably Hindustani, which the ^aiM most 
likely spoke, at any rate in moments of excitement, and I have translated 
them accordingly. If we suppose them to be Persian they will mean “ A 
snake, a snake ! ** 

20 + 2 + 6 + 200 + 40 + 3 + 600 + 6 + 2 * 879, the sum being j ust a hundred 
short, 

8 The text has (Hah) though both MSS. have dilf (Allah). 

* Garmaktesar, or more properly Garhmakhtesar, is now an interestinj: 
old town in the Mirath District, N.-W. P., picturesquely situated on tb( 
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and contentment, employed in imparting religious instruction to 
students. He was noted for his resignation, and companionship 
with him caused one to think of God. 

In his seventieth year he journeyed to Sambal ^ for pleasure, 69* 
and an old woman, the widow of the late Shaikh Banju of Sambal, 
she being devout and given to fasting, the fourth (perfect 
woman) * of her age, having lived for thirty-five years without 
a husband, never breaking her fast save with milk, privately 
sought to become his disciple, and asked him^ to shew her the 
way of God. He sent an answer to her to this effect, “Until 
thou obey the law of his holiness the best of men,® (on him 
and on his family be blessing and salutation from God), and 
enter the bonds of matrimonys'*' it is in vain for thee to ask 
concerning this path,® and to speak of it.” She at once entered 
her travelling litter, and waited on him, and was married to him, 
and shortly afterwards both of them journeyed to the next world.® 

1 waited on that reverend man in company with one of my 
friends, by name Sayyid Qasim, who was one. of the noblest of the 
Sayyids of Dihli, and found liim pleasant in companionship and 
likewise in speech. When a basin and ewer were brought for us to 
wash our hands he said, “ Begin with that Sayyid^ for ‘ One who 
is of the family of Ha^iim'^ has a better right to precedence.* ** 

right bank of the Ganges. It takes its name from the ancient fort and 
from the temple of Mnkhteshwara Mahndeva. 

^ JLiJuia (text). The reading of the MSS. ( (JlduM ) is correct. 

2 The reference here is to the tradition that Muhammad said, “Among 
men there have been many perfect, but among women only four, * Asiyah, 
the wife of Fir'aun (Pharaoh), Mariyam, the daughter of Amran, Khadijah. 
the daughter of Khawailid , and F&timah, daughter of Muhammad.** In 
the Qur’an, and probably, therefore, in this tradition, Miriam, the daughter 
of Amran, and sister of Moses and Aaron, is confounded with the Blessed 
Virgin, BadaonI means to say that this old lady was entitled to rank with 
the four perfect women of the tradition, hub it would liave been more 
logical to call her the fifth, not the fourth perfect woman. 

^ Muhammad. 

* Celibacy is frequently condemned by Muhammad, for “ when a Muslim 
marries he perfects half his religion.” Fide Hughes, “Diet, of Islam ** sub 
vocibus Celibacy ” and “ Marriage.” 

^ llj, in neither MS. but rightly supplied in the text. 

® ykm. MS. (B) has which is nonsense. 

1 The great-grandfather of Muhammad, from whom the latter’s family, 
represented now by the Sayyids^ are called Hashimls, 

13 
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XXXIIT. Shaikh ‘Ibip-i-HosainI.i 

He is one of the grandsons of Shah Isma^il-i-Safavi.® He is 
a great master of exorcism, practises many austerities and strives 
much in the path of holiness, breaking his fast always with 
some coarse burnt barley bread and bitter herbs, which none but 
himself can bear to eat. He walks steadfastly in the straight 
path of the holy law, and recites the ® at the five times of 
prayer, in the very portico * of Shaikh Abu-’l-Fazl, at the Imperial 
Court, fearing nobody. Many ndracles are related of him, one 
of them being as follows. He will throw a round piece of paper 
into a chafing-dish, with the fire burning therein, and will 
take out of the chafing-dish coined ashrafis^ and distribute them 
to the company, how many soever they be. They say that he 
K will come out of a locked room, just as bodies are transported 
from place to place, and will appeal* elsewhere. On one occasion 
he came from Gujarftt to the city of Labor and gave to the people 
winter fruits in the summer time and summer fruits in the 
winter time. The %lamd of the Pan jab, the chief of whom was 
Makhdumu-*1-Mulk,^ raised objections to what he was doing, and 
said, “ It is evident that this fruit comes from some people’s 
orchards, and that he has possessed himself of it without the 

^ J.e., a Sayyid descended from Husain. 

2 The word Safavi occurs in neither MS. ^ah Isma’Il was the founder 
of the Safavi dynnsty in Persia. He was descended of a long line of pious 
Sayyids. His reign commenced in A.D. 1600 according to Musalman 
historians, but according to Malcolm (nisf. Persia 1. 600) he was not re- 
cognized as sovereign of the whole Persian Empire until A.D. 1502 in which 
year he overcame Sultan Mnrad, in a battle fought near Hamadin in Iraq. 
{Vide Malcolm, Hist, of Persia^ and Beale, Oriental Biographical Dictionary, 
183, 184). 

3 The call to prayer. 

4 The text and MSS. have itjlsuakiu which has no meaning. I read 

with the meaning here given. Another reading suggested is 
“ wardrobe,*’ “ store-room for clothes,” or for basins, ewers, &c. 
The two variants were suggested to me by Sham8u-l-‘Dlaraa ShaiWi Mahmud 
Jilini. He prefers the latter. 

^ The gold coin commonly known as a ‘‘ gold mohur.” 

® Makhdumn-*1-Mnlk has already been mentioned more than once. He 
was chief of the ^Ulama or orthodox doctors during the reigns of the Afghan 
Emperors, Shir §hah, Salim ghlh, Firuz ^ah, and ‘Adli, during which 
period he held the title of Maii^dumu ^UMulh which bad been given him by 



owners’ permission, and to eat it ^ is unlawful.” As he was not 
well received in that country, lie went to Ka^mir, and ‘All 
Khan,* the ruler of that land believed firmly in him, and gave 
him his daughter in marriage, but, when he discovered that 
Shaiyi *lrif was setting up some claim or another,® he demanded 
his dnughtei ’s dowry back again, and took a deed of divorce 
from her husband; and the Shah^ went thence to Tibat, and 
there also, they say, he performed many miracles, one of them 
being that he shook a tree, and quantities of dirhams and dinars ® 
fell from it. In this manner he exhibited great supernatural 
power, in Griijarat, Hindustan,® Ka.^mir, and Tibat, and wherever 
he went attempts were made on his life, and he travelled from 
country to country. 

On the first occasion on which the Emperor made a tour from 
Kashmir to Kabul the Shah came to see him in the course of 
that journey, and the Emperor appointed persons to have charge 
of him, who should not let him go out of their sight,'^ And 
sometimes, when he came into the Emperor’s presence, his 
Majesty would place musk, and camphor, and other perfumes 
in a golden cup, and present it to the Shaikh as a gift, but 

Humayun. His name was Maalani ’Abdallah Ansaii, of Sultanpur. He did 
not die until U. 990 (A.D. 1582) being then, like the rest of the ^Ularnd, in 
disgrace, fide Vol. II., text, 202-201, and Ain-i-Akbari I. (trans. Blochmann) 
introduction vii., 644 et passim, 

1 (jf carelessly omitted from MS. (B). 

* Tiiis was ‘All Khan Oak, King of Kashmir, who reigned from A.H. 971 
'to A.H. 986 (A.D. 1563-1578) in which latter year he died from injnries 
received during a game of caugdn (polo), and was succeeded by his son, 
Yusuf Kjhan (or ^ah) Cak, in whose time Kashmir was conquered by 
ghabrukh Mirza and annexed to the empire. Vide Aln-i-Akbari I. (trans. 
Blochmann), 478, 479 and II. (trans. Jarrett), 380. 

3 This vague statement may mean that the Shaikh was following the 
fashion of the time and setting up as Mahdi. 

^ I.e.j the Shaikh. This is the usual title of courtesy applied in India 
and especially in the Panjab to S'ayyids. 

^ Small silver and gold coins. Vide Ain-i-Akhari I. (trans. Blochmann) 
36, 36. 

® The word is (Hind), but from its juxtaposition with Gnjarat and 
Kashmir it is evident that it means only Hindustan proper, 

^ I’he Shaif^ though honoured on account of his reputation for sanctity 
was evidently regarded as a dangerous character. His royal descent would 
have served to increase the suspicion with which he was regarded, 
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however much he said “ Accept from ^ me some gold, or some 
land,*’ the ^aikb would reply, “ Bestow * the gold upon your 
Ahadis,^ for they are in sorry case. What should I do with it ? ’’ 
When I saw the Sh^h in company with Qalij Khan, in the portico ^ 
of Shaikh Abu-‘l*Fazl, under whose protection the Shfih was,^ I 
standing on the parapet of a roof which overlooked his cell, he 
had his face covered with a veil, and was writing, and was saying 
61 . to one who was with him, “It was this Qalij ^an who said, ‘I 
am Qalij, your slave and servant/ It is probable that the 
^aikh had been accustomed to veil his face for a long time, and 
it was said that he possibly did so to avoid being recognized 
when he travelled from place to place— but God knows the 
truth. I heard from a trusted and intimate associate of the 
^aijch that one day in Kashmir the Emperor sent ^lail^ Abn-‘l- 
Fazl and l^laklm Abu-‘1-Fatf lo wait upon the Shah^ and one of 
them,^ agreeably to the Emperors order, said, “ Shah ho\v would 
it be if you w^ere to raise your veil, so that I might see your 
comeliness ? ’’ He would not comply and said, “I am a poor 
beggar ; let me alone, and vex me no more/’ ^ Tlie Hakims with 

^ Both MSS. have 

^ MS* (A) has jiiT. 

S A C 07 'p 8 d^^lite. Abu-’l.Fazl says, in his stilted and obscnro style, “ They 
are called Aljadis beoanse they are fit for a harmonious unity.” They were 
employed in the Civil Departments of tlie Administration as well as in the 
A.rmy. From the Ain-uAkhari we learn that their pay was Rs. 25 per mensem 
in the case of Turanis and Persians, and Rs 20 in the case of Hindustanis. 
If employed to collect the revenue they received Rs. 15 per mensem, and 
were called harawardi, which we may translute by “ seconded.” The lower 
pay of those employed in collecting the revenue is simply a recognition of the 
invariable Asiatic rule that all those concerned in collecting what is due to 
Government will also collect what is not due to themselves. Vide Ain4~ 
Akharif passim. 

♦ Vide supra. 

^ Or, perhaps more probably, “ in whose custody the Sh^h was,** 

« The Shai^ evidently had cause of complaint against Qalij Khan. The 
expression sei^xns to mean that Qalij Khan hsd at first professed devotion to 
him as a holy inan> and bad afterwards treated him with coolness and 
indifference, taking his cue from his superior at Court. 

^ Vide infra Chapter III, No. VIII, also Vol, II pasatm, and Am-t- 
Ahhari II (trans. Bloohmann), 424, 426 et passim. 

8 Evidently Abu»*l-Fatb, from what follows, 

® (text). Both MSS. have which is clearly the correct reading. 
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bis usual impudence and insolence,^ stretched forth his hand, 
and endeavoured to pull ofl the veil. The Shoh objected, and 
becoming* angty said, ‘‘ God forbid ! I am not leprous or de- 
formed ; behold ! See my face ! and he rent the collar of his 
garment and threw tlie veil from his face on to the ground, and 
said, “ you have now seen my face, but, please God, the 

honoured One, you shall, in the space of a fortnight,^ see what the 
outcome of this matter will be.” Fifteei) davs bad not passed 
when the HaJcJm^ in tlie course of tliat very jonruey, died of the 
complaint ot hepatic dinrrhcea.'^ And countless other miracles 
of this sort are related of the Shaikh. 

One day the Emperor said to him, “ either become like 

me, or make me like yourself.” He ansvvered, “ How can we, who 
Imve abandoned worldly objects,^ become like you? If you will 
come and sit beside ns, in order that you may become ev^eii as ns.” 

XXXIV. Mlii Sayyid ‘AlVu-’d-DTn of Awadh.^ 

(May God have mercy ufon him !) 

He possessed sublime perfections 7 of natore and manifested 
nmaculons powers, and gave clear proofs ^of his sanctity ).3 He 
was one of God’s most wondrous works, and many miracles are q2 
related of him. Notwithstanding the sjlorious position and 
exalted degree (as a saint) to which he attained he would some- 
times declare holy mysteries and sacred truths in verse, « and this 
Opening couplet by birn is the admiration of the world : — 

“ I know not what colour and scent that smiling 
” With which the birds of every meadow hold converse.” 

A Badaoni had no liking for Abu-’l-Fath, who had great intlaence over the 
Emperor, and waa one of those who led liim astray in religions matters. 

^ MS. (A) has 

AlflA carelessly omitted from MS. (B). 

^ Ajudhya, near the modern Faizabad. 

T The text here has t8»UlA/o^ though both MSS. have which is the 

reading which I have followed. 

^ **!?*^^ ” plural of “ that which convinces.” 

^ Strictly orthodox Maalims are inclined to regard poetry witli suspicion. 

Lit. “ laughing.” A “ laughing rose ” is a rose with its mouth open, i.e., 
a full-blown rose. MS. (B) reads which means “ self-growing.” 
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And lie has composed a tarji*-hand ^ of which this is the 
lefrain : — 

“ View with the eyes of thy heart nothing except the Friend, 

“Whatsoever thou seest regard as a manifestation of Him.” 

And Shaikh ‘Iraqi (may God^ sanctify his soul!) has said on 
the same subject : — 

Befrain. 

“ The world is outward show ; its reality is the Friend, 

“ If thou lookest to reality, He is everything.” ^ 

And another has said : — 

Refrain. 

“ The world is a ray from the Face of the Friend, 

“All things existing are the shadow of Him.” 

And I have written the following : — 

Refrain. 

“ He is the kernel of the world, the world is nought but the 
shell, 

“ But what of kernel and of shell, when all things are He 

Many of the holy men of the time have sat at the Mtr\s feet,^ 
one of them being his own worthy son, Mir Sayyid Mahru who 
walks in tlie footsteps of his illustrious father. Another was 
Mir Sayyid ‘Ali-yi-Nalliari,^ who was subject to overpowering 

The text follows this reading but gives the reading of MS. (A) as 

a footnote variant. I follow MS. (A). 

^ The tarjVhand opens with a like the (^(iial and consists of stroplies 

or stanz‘ 18 , each containing from live to eleven couplets. Between each 
iitanza is inserted the band or refrain, a couplet which is of the same metre 
with the stanza, but which has a different rhyme. 

2 The word aJJt is not in MS. ( \). If it be omitted the verb becomes 
passive and the benedicoion is, “ may his soul be sanctified ! 

3 MS. (B) omits Aj before and reads for two very 

careless errors. 

^ The purport of all these refrains is the same. They Voice the pantheism 
of the Sufis. 

b Lit. have risen from his skirt. 

^ The reading is clear in both MSS. and in the text. I cannot identify 
the place. It may very likely be Bilehri ) which much resembles 

“ Nftlhari” ( ) 1“ the Persian character. Bilehri is a parganu town 

in the sarkar of Awadh. Aind-Akhart II. (trans. Jarrett), 174. 
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fits of religious ecstasy, and always remained secluded, and in 
whom a wonderful degree of religious poverty and separation 
from the world ^ was apparent. He spoke wonderfully well on 
the mysticism of the SUfts. I, in company with Husain Khan,® 63 
waited on him^ in KantuGula'*' in the mrfcor of Samhal, and 
received much profit from his precious utterances ; — praise be to 
God therefor ! 

Mir Sayyid ‘Ali used always to say in his prayers, “ O God ! 
make me a martyr ! ** Accordingly on one occasion some of the 
robbers of that town, which is a noted den of thieves, entered the 
Mirs house at midnight, and an outcry was raised. The 
notwii listanding his ninety years of age and his bodily feebleness, 
seized mi iron mace, and shouting out “ Allah, Allah !” followed 
the thieves, wounding and sending to hell one or two of them. 

At last an arrow struck him in a vital spot, and he attained the 
rank of a martyr. This event occurred in the year H. 993 ( A.D. 
1589-90), and the words, “ What has happened to that perfect 
spiritual guide were found to trive the date. 

XXXV. SliAillH Hamzah of Lakhnau. 

{May the mercy of God he upon him !) ® 

He is the grandson of Malik Adam, the Kakar,^ who was one 
of the nobles of Sultan Sikandar, and Ibrahim L5di.^ He lived 

1 The word used is which means “exile,” “sojourning in a strange 

land,” just as woy; means “a stranger** or “foreigner.” I take the 
meaning of the passage to be that Mir Sayyid ‘Ali regarded this world 
merely as a place in which he sojourned for a time. looking for a better 
country. It may be though, that as has come to mean in Hindustani, 

and in Indian Persian, “ poor/* Badaoni, whose style is characteristically 
Indian, uses iSAjji in the sense of “poverty.” 

2 Badaoni’s first patron. Vide supra passim. 

8 Evidently Mir Sayyid ‘Ali. 

4* Husain^un’s jdgir. The modern Shahjahatipur. in Rohilkhand. 

8 3 + 5 + 300 + 4+1 + 50 + 404 200-1-300 + 4 + 20 + 1 + 40 + 30-998. 

® MS. (A) has Axe aJJ| The text and (B) have 4JL)| 

1 An Afghan tribe. “The Kakar country on the Indus frontier is about 
a hundred miles square, and extends from the Waziri border on the north to 
the Balooh border on the south.’* Bellew’s “ Races of Afghanistan,” 91-94. 
Am^i-Akhari I. (trans. Blochraann), 377. 

8 The second and third (and last) Sultans of the Lodi dynasty. Ibrahim 
was conquered by Btibar at Panipat, and slain. 
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ah\ ajs by the tomb of his grandfather. The tori>b of Malik 
Adam is of the length of two ordinary tombvS, or more. 

Shaikh Hamzah was powerfully affected by a mysterious attrac- 
tion towards Grod. He was of commanding presence and great 
stature, and from time to time he took walks in the city, 
striding along like a tiger, and carrying stones in his hand, which 
]»e would throw' around him in all directions, never, Imwever, 
hitting a>>ybody Avith them. He recited very sweetly, and was 
always reading tlie glorious Qurnn. He paid great attention to 
any person whom he considei‘«Ml to be well disposed, summoning 
such to his presence. God be praised that I w'as one of them. 
He used to read omens. For the rest, most people were terrified 
by his behaviour, ' and would not frequent his society, lest some 
evil should happen to them. 

14. XXXVI. Shat^ PTrak, 

(May Ood have mercy upon Mm !) 

He was also a native of Lakhnau. He used to live secluded in 
a cave in the forest, in the hanks of the river Kudi,* remote from 
any habitatiori and so concealed that nobody could find the way 
thither. He broke his fast (no oftener than) once in every week, 
after the Friday prayers. Tn his house there wa.s a decrc'pit old 
man w^ho used to hiing to him for his meal a fragment of dry 
bread and some of tim fruit of a plantain tree, which (the 
Shaikh) had planted with his own hand. If anyone had em- 
barked on an arduous enterpri.se he would come at that appointed 
time® and sit at the door of the Shaikh^ cell, but the Shaikh 
would never speak.*^ 

When Husain Khan vvas governor of Lakhnau I went with a 
friend named ‘Ahdu-’r-Rahman, who was Husain Ehan’s deputy, 
to endeavour to obtain an interview with the Shaikh. We found 

1 j, lit. his movements and restings.’* 

I think the Gumti river, on which LakVinan is sikaated, must here be 
meant. I can find no river or stream in Awadh hearing the name of Kudi 
or Gudi. 

^ l.e., the time when the Shaikh broke his fast. 

^ This may mean that the visitor wonld never speak, bat the statement 
refers more probably to the The visitor's idea apparently was th,at 

he had made a pilgrimage, the merit of which wonld benefit him, without 
anv advice or consolation from the Shaikh. 



him nothing but skin, as it were, stretched over bones, and great 
snakes darted their heads out of their lioles both within and 
without the cave. One of those present was terrified and would 
have struck at them with hfs staff, but the Sljaikh forbad him by 
a sign, and said, “ What have they taken from you ? ” 

When we asked the little old man concerning him he told us 
that he had d welt in that desolate spot for more than thirty years 
and that the snakes had become quite tame from being with him 
and never injured anybody. When we were bidding him 
farewell he made a sign to all of those present to take some 
fragments of bread, several days old, and some dried fruit, which 
he had before him, and my friend offered him a piece of gold 
which he would not accept. These two * holy men died very 
shortly after that time. 

XXXVII. Sha-ikh Muhammad Husain of Sikandra. 

Sikandra ^ is a town in the Doab. The Shaikh was one who 
was mysteriously drawn to God and was subject to fits of 
religious ecstasy. For fifty years after leaving the public service 
he lived as a recluse, withdrawn from all people, ever and persist- 66. 
ently seated in devotional seclusion, and visited nobody. When I 
waited on him in the year 974 (A,D. 1566-67) he asked me the 
meaning of this couplet of ©yaja Hafiz 

God’s forgiveness is greater than onr sin. 

Why utterest thou obscure sayings P Hold thy peace.” 

I asked him where the difficulty was and he said, ‘‘ As it was 
he himself that uttered the obscure saying why did he command 
silence ? ” I asked him to explain the couplet and he said, “ It 
occurs to me that the obscure saying may be this, that even our 
sins are part of His creation, and to say this is to transgress.” 

I remained silent, and he then in like manner commented on the 
following verse : — 

“ And serve thy Lord till the certainty overtake thee.” ® 

^ Bhaikh l*irak and his old attendant. 

* Sikotidra Rao, headquarters of the tahfil of the same namn in the 
‘Aligarh District of the U.P. 

^ '•O ^ ^ ^ Mi 

® j Qur’an xv. 99. ‘ The certainty ’ is death. 
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He said, ** The woini (‘ till ') signifies the extreme limit, 
but there can be no question of an extreme limit here, but 
apparently this limit might have reference to the second person 
singular, to which it would be possible to apply it.’* God knows 
what his meaning was ; and that was the last conversation that we 
had together, 

XXXVIII. Shaikh ‘Abdu-l-Wahii> of Bilgram. 

Bilgram ’ is a dependency of Qannauj. He is a most learned 
and accomplished man, much given to austerities and devotions. 
He has a sublime disposition and attractive qualities, and he 
follows a sublime religions rule. He used formerly to indulge in 
ecstatic exercises and sing ecstatic songs in Hindi and fail into 
trances, but he is now past all this. He has written an apprecia- 
tive commentary on the Nnzhatu-Uarwak and many treatises on 
the technical terms of the §ufiSy one of them named Sandhil, ^ 
« 6 . and many other able compositions besides. Although he is the 
disciple of another he has profited much by the company of 
Shaikh Husain of Sikandra, and used to come every year from 
Bilgram for the Shaikh^s annual festival, bufc now that he suffers 
from defective sight he cannot go there and is settled in Qannauj. 

In the year 977 (A.D. 1569-70), when I arrived in Bilgram 
from Lucknow, the Shaikh came to visit me, on my sick bed, * 
and his was the first visit that had on my wounds the effect of 
ointment, and he said, “ These wounds are the roses of love.” 
It so happened that at the same time the venerable Sbaikh 
‘Abdu’llah Badaoni came there, like an invisible spirit, from 
Badaon, and I am convinced that if ever in my life I experienced 
a “ night of power ” ^ it was that night. The Mir has a genius 

A The well-known town in the Hardoi District, famous for its 

Sayyids and learned men, 

* “ The joy {or purity] of goals,” evidently a 8fifh\&tic treatise. 

3 Ears of corn.'* 

4 Badaoni had been severely wounded by the relatives of a boy whom lie 
had assaulted. 

^ A mysterions night in the month of Eamai^an, the precise date of which 
is said to have been known only to Muhammad and a few of the companions. 
See Qur’an xcvii. The excellences of this night are said to be innumerable, 
and it is believed that during its solemn hours the whole animal and 
vegetable creation bow down in humble adoration to the Almighty. Hughes, 

Df'r/;. of Taldm. s n. Lnihihi.m^l.Ofidr. 
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for poetry and he wrote of a witty, beloved and acceptable friend 
named Raja the following couplet : 

“ Thoughts of thee have made my heart their throne, 

Never will my heart have room for any but thee.” 

Do not depait in anger (lit. quarrel) as thou comest first 
in peace. 

For a moment do thou sit with kindness, so that I may get 
out of my own self. 




CHAPTER 11. 


An account op the learned men, most op whom the author 

HAS met, or from WHOM HE HAS RECEIVED INSTRUCTION. 

Besides those learned men whom the author has met, the large 
number of those whom he has not seen, but who are well known 
in all parts of the land, exceeds the bounds of computation and 
the limits of enumeration. Of those whom the author has 
known one is that master of masters, Shaikh ^atirn of Sambhal. 

I. SnAira Hatim op Sambhal.^ 

He was the pupil of Miyan ‘Azizu-’llah of Talamba.^ Taking 
him in all he had no equal in this generation as a sage versed both 
in those branches of knowledge which demand the exercise of the 
reasoning faculty, and in those which demand the exercise of the 
memory, but especially in scholastic theology, (Quranic) exegesis, 
practical theology, and Arabic literature. It used to be said that 
he had, in the course of teaching, gone through the commentary gj 
on the Miftah * and the Mutawwal^^ from the hd of Blsmi-lldh to 
the td of “ tammata^^ nearly forty times, and that he had gone 
through all other advanced works (on theology) as often. He 
used to tell Makhdumu-’l-Mulk that he had no rival in dis- 
putation. When Mulld ‘Ala’u-’d-dln Lari took to the Miydn^ 
with the greatest assurance, his notes on the commentary on the 
^AqdHd-i-Nasafiy^ the Miydn^ after perusing them, discussed the 
matter with such minuteness of detail that Mulld ‘Ala’u-’d-din 
was unable to answer him. 

1 Vide vol. i, trans. RaDking, p. 428. 2 Vide page 3, note 4. 

3 The Miftdhu4-*utuin, a work on grammar and rhetoric. The commen- 
tary on it was written by Maula HisAmu-d-diu al Muwazzini. Vide vol. i, 
trans. Ranking, p. 428, note 2. 

4 A commentary on the book called Talhht^v^'l-Uiftdh^ vide vol. i, trans. 
Ranking, p. 428, note 4. 

6 Vide vol. ii, text, p. 56, 

15 
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In scholastic theology the greatest of the Imams * (on him be 
the mercy of God !) was inferior to the MiyU-h, The MiyM was 
an ascetic and strove much in the way of holiness, and was pious 
and devout, although he sat in the seat of honour and dignity, 
exercising absolute authority. 

When I, in the time of Bairam Khan, 2 the Khan-Khanan, re- 
entered the service of the Miydn in 5gra, after an interval of 
five years, I delivered to him a request for a decision on a point 
of theology from Shaikh Mubarak® of Nagor, from whom I was 
at that time receiving instruction. After inquiring of me how I 
had done during the time of my separation from him, the Miydn 
said, “ What sort of a religious teacher is Shaikh Mubarak ? ” I 
told him what I knew of the ^aikh's conduct as a Mulld^ of his 
piety, his poverty, his striving in the path of holiness, and his 
commands and prohibitions in religious matters which in those 
days he took upon himself to issue, declaring them to be binding. 
He replied, “Yes, indeed. I also have heard him well spoken 
of, but they say that he holds the Mahdawi doctrines. Is this 
true I said, “He believes Mir Sayyid Mubammad of Jaun- 
pur* (may his tomb be sanctified!) to have been a great saint, 
but does not believe him to have been the Mahdi.^' He replied, 
“ What doubt can there be regarding the perfections of the Mir ? 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad, Mir-i-^Adl^^ now deceased and pardoned, 
who was a pupil of the Miydn, was also present ; and he said, 
“ Why do they call Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur the 
Mahdi ? ” I told him that it was on account of his assumption 
of the authority to issue authoritative orders and prohibitions in 
religious matters. Mir Sayyid Muhammad again questioned me, 
saying, “ Mir ‘Abdu-’l-Hayy of Khurasan,® who held the title of 
$adr for some time, one day spoke ill of the Shaikh to the ©dw- 

1 8cil. the Imam Abu Hanifah, founder of the Bauafi school of jurispru- 
dence. ® Vide page 8, note 4>. 

8 The father of Abu l-Faiz Faizi and ShaiWi Abu-l-FazL Vide 

infra^ No. III. 

♦ Vide voL i, trans. Banking, page 420, note 8, and Am-i-Akhari, i (biog.), 
p. V. ^ Vide infrUf No. IV. 
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i-Khiinfln. Do you know the reason of this F ” I said, The 68 
Shatki wrote him a note, giving him advice on various religious 
matters, and among other things advised him to attend prayers 
with the Sunni congregation in the Masjid4-Hayy ^ This offended 

‘Ahdu-*1-Hayy, and he attributed this advice to the Shaikh being 
a Mdhdawiy and supposed that he was reproaching him with 
heresy.** Mir Sayyid Muhammad said, “ This deduction of the 
Mir with regard to his own heresy depends upon this syllogism, 

‘ You do not join in the congregational prayers : everybody who 
does not join in the congregational prayers is a schismatic : there- 
fore you are a schismatic.’ But the major proposition is in- 
admissible. And likewise the syllogism, ‘ The Shaikh assumes the 
power of issuing authoritative commands ; anybody who issues 
authoritative commands is the Mahdi, etc., is unsound.’” The 
Miy&n then said, “ 1 will seal this application for a decision,* but 
I will retain it in the same manner ^ as I have retained another 
application for a decision which was sent to me under the seal of 
some of the elders of this place, and in respect of which I have 
some doubts. Now do 3^ou take this to Shaikh Baha’u-’d-dm, 

‘Abdu-l-Hayy, and is said to have been an Amir. He was for some time 
Mir-i^Adl, or chief justice of the empire. He was a jovial judge, and on one 
occasion with Miran Sadr*i-Jahan, the chief ecclesiastical authority of the 
empire, exceeded the bounds of temperance at a drinking party. Akbar was 
much amused by the sight of his high dignitaries in their cups, and quoted 
the verse of Hafisj, 

J 

‘ In the reign of the King who pardons faults and cloaks sins, the reciter 
of the Qur^dn has become a tosspot, and the judge a tippler.’ 

1 * The Mosque of the Living God.’ 

* {iHiftd), an application for an authoritative decision on a point 

of doctrine or ecclesiastical law, made to a mufti^ or ecclesiastical judge 
having power to issue such decisions. The decision itself is a fatwq. . 

S A word occurs here in the text, which has puzzled the editor. 

He says in a note that in some MSS. it is written , and it is thus 

written in MS. (B). I think that there is very little doubt that the ex- 
pression is ‘ as it were in pledge.’ The omission of the second 

stroke of the gdf, though common enough in MSS. and almost universal in 
Persia at the present day, sometimes does puzzle Indian Maulavis, 
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who is an accepted micfti, and say to him that my excuse of lack 
of books of reference, owing to my being on a journey, is perfectly 
comprehensible, but that, as to the tradition on which he has 
authenticated that (other) fatwa^ it will be well if he sends me 
his original authenticated fatwd ” ; and say to him further, “ The 
long and the short of the matter is that you haye delivered a 
faiwa authorizing men to sell their children, when impelled 
thereto by hunger. In the first place this tradition is solely an 
Ibrahim ShQht tradition,^ and is not in accordance with any other 
standard theological works, and it is well known that the Ibrahim 
ShSht traditions are not accepted by the learned as of sufficient 
authority to support a fatwa^ and if you maintain that a mufti 
is competent to give the preference to a superseded * tradition, 
I reply without hesitation that the expression used in the 
69 Ibrahim Shdht tradition is that it is lawful for fathers ( ),^ 

in time of distress, to sell their offspring, and it is well known 
that the word includes both father and grandfather, as we 
find in the book on marriage : — “ Any person whose fathers ( 
were Muslims is equal to him whose ancestors attained to the 
honour of (accepting) Isldmf' and it is agreed that the word 
here means “father and grandfather,*’ not “father and 
mother.” On the assumption that this much is granted why 
should it not be (ruled) that the authority to sell children vests 
in both grandfather and father, acting jointly ; and what proof 
is there that such authority should be assigned to the single 
individual ? He then retained Shaikh Mubarak’s application 
for a decision, and gave the former application to me. When 
I brought it to Shai]^ Mubarak he was loud in his praises of 

1 These words clearly refer to some collection of fatwds compiled in the 
reign of a king of the name of Ibrahim ^ah, but I have been nnable to 
trace the collection or to ascertain who the Ibrahim ghah was in whose 
reign it was compiled. 

* l^orju^ah). This is another word which has puzzled the 

editor of the text, (marju*), of which this word is the feminine 

form, signifies ‘ referred,* ‘ brought back,* or ‘ sent back,* and may be used 
of a judgment or decision which is sent back for revision. 

^ This word is an Arabic duah and siguifies, literally, * the two fathers.* 



Miyan Hatim’s knowledge of theology and said, Tell him, after 
conveying my salutations, that I did not affix my seal to the ap- 
plication for a decision as I expected that this occasion would 
arise.” When I showed the document to Shaikh Baha’u-’d-din 
he said, “ As other muftis had confirmed the decision I trusted 
to what they said, and did not go deeply into the question, and 
there certainly was negligence on my part.” The readiness of 
Shaikh Baha’u-’d-din, the mufti^ who was a man of high position 
and great virtue, to acknowledge his fault, was evidence of his 
perception and love of troth, and of his rectitude and justice : — 

“ At the head of that letter which Asa>i wrote 
He wrote, ‘ God had mercy on the most just,’ ” 

Miyah Hatim, after enjoying the blessing of the opportunity of 
teaching and imparting instruction for a period of seventy years, 
passed away from this transitory world in the year H. 968 (A.D. 
1560-61). The chronogram of his death has been already given ; 
the words, “With the King he is powerful,”^ were found to give 
the date of his death. He left his son, Shaikh ‘Abdu-’l-Hatim 
by name, as his successor as a religious leader and ^aikh, but 70 
not as Mulla. He too rejoined his venerable father in the year 
H. 989 (A.D. 1581) and left some degenerate sons as his heirs. 

“ How long shall I cherish by blandishments the complaisance 
of stony-hearted mistresses (idols) ? 

“ These degenerate sons do not call to mind their father.” 

II. Maulana ‘Abdu-’llah of Sultanpur.2 

He was of the An§ar ^ tribe. His ancestors cam© to Suit an pur 
and settled there. He was one of the greatest sages of his time, 

1 v£lxix> OsLc. These words, which may also be translated, * He is 

with the mighty King,* give the date 968. The chronogram has already 
been given on p. 47 of vol. ii (text). 

2 Maulana ‘Abdu-*llah, Makhdumud-Mulk. was the famons leader of the 

orthodox party in the reign of Akbar, and the persecutor of Shail^ Muba- 
rak, father of Abu-l-Fa?:!. Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 19, 44, 84, 151, 154, 198, 
202, 203, 204, 209, 255, 263, 267, 270, 273, 277, 311. In his later years ho 
advanced some heterodox opinions, but they were not of the kind that 
gained favour at court. Vide also vol. i, trans. Banking, pp. 506, 513- 
519, 521, 523, 525, 534. 3 Apparently an Afghan tribe. 
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and bad not his equal in this age, especially in his knowledge of 
Arabic, Quranic exegesis, scholastic theology, history, and all 
those branches of learning which depend upon the exercise of the 
memory. He has left wonderful compositions, worthy of himself, 
the best known among them being the books known as ‘Ismat-i- 
Anhiyd ^ and Sharhu 8hama'ili-'n-Naht * (may God bless and 
save him!). From the Emperor who now has his resting 
place in paradise {scil, Humayun) he received the title of 
MaMidumu-^l’MtdlCf and also that of Shaikhu-H-Isldm, He 

always strenuously exerted himself to enforce the holy law, 
and was a bigoted Sunni, Owing to his exertions many 
heretics and schismatics went to the place prepared for 
them. He used, owing to his extreme bigotry, to aver of 
the third volume of the Rawzatu-^l-Ahhdh ^ that it was not the 
work of Mir^ Jamalu-’d-din ^ the traditionist. In the year® in 
which Gujarat was conquered and while Maulana ‘Abdu-’llah 
possessed great honour and dignity as agent of the exalted Court 
in Fathpur, I, who had just then returned from my journey to 
the Panjab, went in company with Shaikh Abu-’l-Fazl, who had 
not yet entered the Imperial service, and Haji Sultan of Thane- 
Bar to see Makhdumu-’hMulk. We saw that he had before him 
the third volume (of the Bawzatu^'l-Akb^b), and he said to us, 
71 “ See, what mischief those who are followed in this land have 
wrought in the faith,*’ and thus saying he showed us that couplet 
which occurs in the encomium : — 

“ This alone is sufficient to prove his resemblance to God,^ 
That it has been doubted that he himself was God.” 

1 * The protection (or continence) of the prophets.* 

^ * An exposition of the qualities of the prophet,* i.e., Muliammad, hence 
the benedictory phrase which follows. 

3 A work by ‘ Ata’u-’ilah, known as Jamal-i-Husaini, on the history of 
Islam. 

* The text has Amir, I have followed the reading of both MSS. 
t Vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 449. 

^ A.D. 1572. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 142. 

*1 MS. (A) has which will not scan, and may be 

taken as the gloss of a pious ISunnif scandalised by the attribution of the 

^ i 4 A *■ r 
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and said, He has passed beyond mere schism here, and has 
placed the question of his misbelief in quite another category, 
avouching his belief in the doctrine of incarnations, I am firmly 
resolved to burn this book in the presence of a ShVaJi,^^ I, not- 
withstanding that I was unknown to any present, i and had 
never met Makhdumu-’l-Mulk before, made bold to say, “ This 
couplet is a translation of those verses which are attributed to 
the Im&m ^ojlH * (may God have mercy upon him !). 

He looked towards me sharply and asked, “ From what are you 
quoting ? I said, “ From the commentary on Amir’s divan 
He said, “ The commentator, Qazi Mir Husain-i-Midi,^ has also 
been accused of schism.” I said, “ This is wandering from the 
point.” Shaikh Abu-’l-Fazl and Haji Sultan,^ with their fingers 
on their lips, were every now and then signing to me to be silent. 
Again I said, “ I have heard from some trustworthy men that 
the third volume is not the work Mir Jamalu-'d-din, but is the 
work of his son Sayyid Mirak Shah, or some other person, and 
that it is for this reason that its style differs from the style of 
the first two volumes, being poetical, and not the style peculiar to 
traditionists.” He answered me, saying, “ My child, in the 
second volume also I have found passages which clearly prove 
the heresy and misbelief of the author, and I have written notes 
on them. One of these passages is the statement by the author 
that ^Ali, the leader of the faithful (may God be gratified with 
him !),^ on the occasion when Talhah (may God be gratified 
with him !) was the first to swear allegiance to him, said, “ My hand 
is withered and thine allegiance is worthless,” that is to say, that 
‘All Murtaza, the leader of the faithful, actually took as a bad 
omen the fact that Talhah’s arm was withered — that arm which 

1 This translation is conjectural. The reading of the text and the MSS. 

is I cannot ascertain the meaning of the 

word 

2 The Imam Abu *‘Abdu-’lluh Muhammad bin Idris ^afi'i, founder of 
one of the four principal Sunni schools of jurisprudence. 

3 Sic in both MSS. the text has Mibazi. 4 Vide No. XXXVII. 

t The words “Ali ’ and the benedictory phrase are omitted from the text, 
but are to be found in both MSS. 
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in the battle of Uhud ^ was the shield of his holiness the. prophet 
72 (may Gk>d bless and save him and his family !), and was pierced 
with eleven wounds, — a presumption expressly forbidden by the 
holy law. God forbid that such should be the case ! It is im- 
possible that ‘All should have followed such a custom, and it is 
impossible to believe that he did so.” I said, “ There is manifest- 
ly a distinction between foreboding and augury.” Shaitt Abu-’l- 
Fazl secretly pressed my hand and warned me to be silent. 
‘Abdu-’llah said to him, “ Tell me something about this 
person {scil, Badaoni) ; who is he ? ” He and Haji Sultan then 
told him something of ray affairs, and our meeting passed off 
quietly. After we had left him my friends said to me, “ You 
have passed through a great danger, but (fortunately) he did not 
set himself to persecute you. Had he done so who could have 
saved you ? ” Maulana ‘Abdu-*llah, when he first set eyes on 
Shaikh Abu-’l-Pazl, in the early years of the Emperor's reign, 
said to his pupils, “What injury will this man not do to the 
faith ? 

“ When I saw him in his childhood I showed him to those of 
the faith, 

“ (Saying) ‘ He will work mischief among the souls of men, 
to your guardianship I entrust him.’ ” 

Maulana ‘Abdu-’llah departed to eternity in Gujarat in the 
year H. 990 (A.D. 1582), after his return from the pilgrimage to 
the glorious city of Makkah, and the chronogram in the follow- 
ing verses was found to give the date of his death : — 

Makhdum-i-Mulk departed and took with him. 

As a sign on his forehead, (the words) “ the mercy of 
God.” 

1 Uhud is a mountain about four miles to the north of Madinah, where 
Muhammad, at the bead of 1,000 men, was defeated by the Qurai^, who 
had marched against him to avenge their defeat at Badr. Of the Muslims 
seventy men were slain, among them Hamzah, the uncle of Muhammad, 
and of the infidels twenty-two. Mubammad was struck down by a shower 
of stones and wounded in the face with two arrows, on pulling out which 
his two front teeth dropped out. Vide Qur'dn, c. iii. 
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When I sought of my heart the date of his death, 

It replied to me, “Reckon the second hemistich (of 
these verses.) ” ^ 

He left behind him some degenerate sons who are unworthy of 
mention ; and here I may remark that all the rising generation 
give cause of complaint to their progenitors, for indeed it seems 
that the climate of this age will cherish, nay will produce, none 
better than such fellows : — 

I see no good in the world. 

This seems to be the age of impotence. 

This state of affairs reminds us of the story that a certain 
king who was a bigoted Sunni led an army against Sabzawar, 
which is a hotbed of schism, its inhabitants being all fanatics. 
The chief men of the place came out and made their representa- 73 
tions to the king, saying, “We are Musalmans ; what fault 
have we committed that you should have brought an army 
against us ? ** The king replied, “ Your fault is your zeal for 
schism.” They replied, “ This is a false accusation that has 
been brought against us. “ The king said, “ Produce from your 
city in support of your allegation a man of the name of Abu 
Bakr,^ and I will swerve from my intention of slaying you and 
of plundering your city.” After much search and with much 
difficulty they produced before the king an unknown pauper, 
saying, “ This man is called by the name which you desired.” 
After observing the man’s old garments and despicable condition, 
the king asked, “Had you nobody better than this to produce 
before me ? ” They said, “ O king, ceremony apart, the climate 

^ There is Bomething wrong with this chronogram. The values of the 
letters of the words composing the second hemistich give either 1488 or 
1093, according to the value, 5 or 400, given to the letter g in the word 

, The words ^6 (‘ the second hemistich ’) give the date 961. 

There may, perhaps, be an enigma concealed in the verses, though none is 
indicated. 

2 The name of the first J^nl^fah. The gtk^'ahs do not give to their sons 
the names of Abu-Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman, which wore those of the first 
tfirer Khnlfpihs, whom they execrate as usurpers. 

16 
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of Sabzawir cherishes an Abu Bakr no better than this.’' And 
the MaulavUyi»ma^navi ^ (may his tomb be hallowed) refers to 
this story in his Masnavi as follows : — 

“ This unstable world is a Sabzawar to us, 

We, like Bu-Bakrs, live in it mean and despised/’ 

III. Siati£H Mdbarak op Nagor.* 

He was one of the great sages of the age and was distin- 
guished among the men of his time and his contemporaries for his 
piety, devotion, and trust in God. In early life he observed 
many austerities and strove much in the way of holiness, and 
was so zealous in enforcing the commands and prohibitions of 
the holy law that if anybody was present while he was 
giving religious instruction wearing a golden ring, or silk cloth- 
ing, or red hose, or red or yellow garments, he at once made 
him remove them, and if anyone appeared with long breeches, 
descending below the heel, he immediately had them torn to the 
proper length. If, while walking through the streets, he heard 
the noise of any singing he would start violently. In his zeal 
for God he was so devoted to singing that he was scarcely for a 
moment of the day at ease without being employed in listening 
to the chanting of hymns, psalms, mystic melodies, and music. 

74 In short he followed many and various rules of life. For some 
time during the reigns of the Afghan Emperors he used to keep 

I Maulani Jalalu-d*din Rumi, author of the Masnavuyi'ma'navi. 

* Mubirak of Nagor was the father of ShailA Fai/i and 

Abu-l-Fazh At one time he held the Mahdavi doctrines and was per- 
secuted by Maldidumn-1-Malk. but when Abu-1-Fazl attained a high 
position at court the orthodox were, in their turn, harassed and persecuted, 
gbai]^ Mnblrak was the composer and chief signatory of the instrument 
which declared the emperor to be the highest authority on religious and 
ecclesiastical as well as in secular matters, an instrument which utterly 
broke the power of the *Ulamd. Shaikh Mubarak afterwards joined 
Akbar’s new religion, Hhe divine faith.* Vide vol. Ji, text, pp. 82, 198, 204, 
270, 312, 348 ; also Ain-i»Ahhan, i, 490. Shai^ Mubarak often changed his 
religious opinions, having first become a Mabdawi, then a Naqshbandi, thou 
a Hamadini, and then a ghi‘ah, before he joined tho ‘ divine faith.* 
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company with Shaikh and in the beginning of the Em- 

peror's reign, when the NaqMandi order were in great esteem , 
he adapted himself to their rule, and for some time he was 
attached to the Haraadani Shaikhs^ and at last when the ‘Iraqis 
were in great favour at Court he spoke as one of their religion.® 
“ Converse with men according to their understanding,’* was his 
practice, and so he continued to do. He was always employed in 
giving religious instruction, and was well-versed in poetry, 
enigmas, and in all other arts and branches of learning, but 
especially in the theology of the Sufis, and, unlike most other 
learned men of India, he practised their system thoroughly. 
He also had by heart, and used to give instruction in the 

law of inheritance. He also had by heart the glorious Qwr'dn, 
according to each of the ten methods of reading it. 

He never went to the houses of nobles, but was a very pleasant 
companion, and had a great stock of wonderful anecdotes. To- 
wards the end of his life, when his sight failed him and he was 
unable to read, he went into retirement and wrote a commentary 
similar to the Tafsir-i-Kahirf contained in four large volumes, and 
named it the Mamha*u-Nafd't8t-*L‘Uyun^ The strange thing is 
that in the exordium to that commentary he wrote certain 
passages which seem to contain pretensions to the establishment 
of new principles in religion, and the innovations contained 
therein are those which are well known. At the time when he 
was enabled, by God’s grace, to complete that commentary he 
used constantly to recite, with a view to reminding himself of 
what he owed to God, the Qasida’yi-Fdriziyya in ta,^ which con- 
tains seven hundred couplets, the Qasida-yi-Burda, by Ka‘b bin 
Zuhair,® and other epodes which he had committed to memory, 

i Shaikli ‘Ala’I of Biyana, son of Shaikh ^lasan of Bengal, for an acconnt 
of whom vide Ain-i-Akbari, i (biog.), p. v; also BadaonI,vol. i, trans. Banking, 
607-524,. 

® i.c., as one of the Shi^ah sect. 3 * The great commentary * on the Qur^dn, 

* ‘ The source of excellent fountains.’ 

^ That is to say, a qafidah of which the rhyming words end in the letter 
o (ta). 

8 Fide page 4, note 1. The text runs 
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until, on the seventeenth of A.H. 1001 (Aug. 15, 1593), 

he passed awaj from this world in Labor. He wasamwZZa whose 
like, as regards the scope of his attainments, has never been seen, 
and the pity is that his love of the world with its pomps, con- 
cealed under the garment of holy poverty, left no room for the 
love of the faith of Islam. The author, in his youth, spent some 
75 years in Agra under his tuition, and ow'es him much, but can no 
longer feel himself fettered by his indebtedness to him, owing 
to his numerous acts of worldliness and impiety, his devotion 
to wealth and pomp, his time serving, his deceit and double- 
dealing, and his zeal for innovations in the faith. “Answer, 
God ; and either we, or ye, follow the direction, or are in a mani- 
fest error.*’ ^ 

In short, the saying of the common people, that the son brings 
curses on his father, is exemplified in his case, just as it hap- 
pened in the case of Yazid,* in respect of whom some impudently 
and presumptuously say, “ Curses be on Yazid and on his 
father I 

IV. MIr Sayyid Muhammad, op Amroha. 

Amroha ^ is a pargana town in the Sarkdr of SambhaL Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad was exceedingly pious, devout, and abstemi- 

as though two separate qafidah were indicated. MS. (A) reads uaAT 

and MS, (Bj reads The editor has insert- 

ed both readings, which are alternative. For inention of this qandaht vide 
p. 4 and note 1 . 

P 0 . 0 ^ ^ ^ ^ O' ^ ^ ^ 

^ iS^ ^ j aU| cm QuWdn xxxiv, 24. 

The answer is to the question, “ Who provideth food for you from heaven 
and earth ? 

* Yazid, the eon of Mu*awiyah, the second Khalifah of the house of 
Ummaiyah. He is celebrated in Mul^ammadan history as the opponent of 
Husain, the son of *Ali, who was killed at Karbala in A.H. 61 (A.D. 
680-81). 

s i.e., Chief justice. For mention of Mir 'Sayyid Muiiammad, who was 
one of the ^Ulamiy vide vol. ii, text, pp. 220, 222, 245. 

* Now the headquarters of the tahfU of the same name in the Murad&bad 
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ous. He and the author’s father were in their youth fellow- 
students under various teachers in the city of Sambhal, and also 
in Badaon under Mir Sayyid Jalitl, a sage who had studied the 
traditional sayings of the prophet under Mir Sayyid Rafi‘u-’d-din. 

Mir Sayyid Muljammad, after completing his course of studies, 
employed himself in teaching, and towards the end of his life at- 
tained to a high position in the Imperial Court, receiving the ap- 
pointment of In this high post he showed himself to 

be scrupulously just, straightforward and trustworthy, so that 
even the QdzVu^'^t-Quzzdt^ of the time, out of respect to Mir 
Sayyid Mul^iammad’s age, refrained from his customary double- 
dealing and base behaviour, and during the Mir’s tenure of 
his post no heretic or schismatic had an opportunity of 
damaging the faith of Islam. 

After the death of Mir Sayyid Muhammad the title of Mir-i- 
^‘Adl was applied to and assumed by many persons. 

The Mir, owing to his hereditary connection with me and the 
long-standing affection which he had for me, advised me, when 
I first appeared at court, to have nothing to do with any madad^i- 76 
ma^d^y and to refrain from subjecting myself to the base actions 
of the ^adrSy recommending me to enter the Imperial service 
in any post I could obtain, for that the $adrs were tyrannical 
egotists. Owing to my disregard of his advice I naturally experi- 
enced what I have experienced, andjsuffered what I have suffered.* 
The Mir was appointed to the government of Bakkar* in the 
year H. 984 (A.D. 1576-77), and in that city departed this life 
in the year H. 986 (A.D. 1578-79).^ 

District of the United Provinces. Vide tm'perial Gazetteer (new series), v, 
830, and Ain-i-AkharJ, ii, 289. 

1 Badaoni apparently nses this title as equivalent to that of Badr-u 
Johan who was chief of the qdfte. If this be so, the person referred to is 
probably Shai^ ‘Abdu-’n-Nabi. Vide infra, No. X, or perhaps Qaiji 
Ya’qub, No. IX. 

2 He was sent to Bakkar on the dispersal of the ’Ularaa from court. 

3 According to the TartMi-i'Ma*§uint Mir Sayyid Muhammad arrived at 
Bakkar on Ramazan 11, A.H. 983 (Dec. 14th, 1575) and died there 
Sha'bau 8, A H. 984 (Oct. 31st, 1676). 
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V, SHAIi£H GaDA’i of DiHlI, THE KaMBU.^ 

He was the son and successor of Shaikh Jamali, the famous 
poet. He perfected himself in exoteric learning and enjoyed the 
society of the learned men of the age, being much benefited by 
their companionship. By means of the claim which intimate 
friendship gave him on Bairam Khan he obtained the appoint- 
ment of §adru-'s~§udur'^ in India, and was for several years 
resorted to, as an authority on religious questions, by the sages 
and principal men of Hindustan, Khurasan, Transoxiana, and 
‘Iraq. He was a born poet, and used to compose and sing hymns 
and religious songs after the Indian manner,^ to which pursuits 
he was passionately addicted. 

After he had dissociated himself from Bairam ^^Sn, the 
Khan-i-Khanan, and returned from the neighbourhood of Bikanlr 
to Dihli,^ he was honoured and esteemed at Court as before. 

When in Dihli he always used to attend the shrines of the 

saints there (may God sanctify their souls!) on their anniver- 
saries, and used to hold assemblies with great pomp and circum- 
stance. He left this world for the next either in tlie year H. 976 

1 Kambu (spelt Kambuh in vol. ii, paasim) is the name of a tribe. 

According to a proverb the Afghans are the first, the Karnbus the second, 
and the Kashmiris the third sets of scourulrels. Shai^ Gadl’i was one of 
those who attempted to persuade Akbar to batcher Hemu in cold blood. 
Vide vol. ii, text, p. 16. 

2 ghaikh Gadi’i was Akbar’s first Sadru-S’^udur or Sudr^i-Jahdn, a very 
important post. The dignity of the ^adr, especially before the advent of the 
Mugful dynasty, had been very great. ‘ It was be who legalized the acces- 
sion of a new king. During the reign of Akbar also he ranked as the fourth 
officer of the empire. His power was immense. He was the highest law 
officer and had the powers which Administrators- General have among us ; 
he was in charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical and benevolent 
purposes and possessed an almost unlimited authority of conferring such 
lands independently of the king. He was also the highest ecclesiastical law 
officer, and might exercise the powers of a High Inquisitor.* Vide Am-»- 
Akban, i, 270. Shaikh Gada’I was, like his patron, a SKi'ah. Vide vol. ii, 
text, pafisim. 

3 MS. (B) has, wrongly, for 

^ In A.b. 1560. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 38. 
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(A.D. 1568-69) or in the year H. 979 (A.D. 1571-72),^ leaving 
behind him sons no better than the sons of most men in this 
degenerate age, “ as has been decreed for these days, and in 
accordance with the decree of God the all-wise.” 

The following verses are an extract from the poems of Shaikh 
Gada’i : — 

“ At times my soul, at times my heart became the abode of 77 
grief, 

“ I ever grieve after thee, as I travel, stage by stage. 

“ Be not forgetful of my grief and pain, 

“ For there is no moment of my life which is not occupied 
with thoughts of thee. 

“ I have bound ray frenzied heart in thy tresses. 

Myself am bound in those musky chains. 

“ If desires could be easily accomplished by the surrender of 
life 

No difficulties would remain to true lovers. 

“ Gada’i, thou hast lost thy life in unsuccessful endeavour ! 

“ I have not obtained my desire from the lips of my 
friend.’* 

I have copied these verses from the memoir of Mir ‘Ala*u-’d- 
daulah, which is not to be trusted, I suspect that they are not 
Gada’i ’s. But God knows the truth ! 

VL Miyan Jamal Khan, Mufti of DihlL^ 

He was the pupil of his own worthy father, Shaikh Nasim- 
’d-din, and the brother of Miyan Ladan. He was of the Kambu 
tribe. He was one of the most learned men of his time both 
in those branches of knowledge which depend on the reasoning 

1 In the former year, according to vol. ii (text, p. 119) where the chrono- 
gram (‘Yon are dead, you great hog ’), giving the date 976, 

confirms the statement in the text. 

2 Vide Ain^Akhari, i, 544. He is classed by Abu-’l-Fazl as one of those 
who understand sciences resting on testimony only, i.c., as a mere theolo- 
gian. 
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faculty, and in those which depend on the memory, but especially 
in practical and scholastic theology, knowledge of Arabic, and 
expounding the Qttr’fltt, in which studies he was unequalled. He 
used to speak authoritatively on the commentaries on the Mifta^} 
and it is said that he had, in the course of teaching, gone 
through the book ^Azdt, one of the most advanced works, forty 
times. He used to impart religious instruction, and never went 
to the houses of kings or nobles, but always affected the company 
of magistrates who were honoured and respected. Most of his 
pupils have become wise men. He passed away to the next 
world in the year H. 984 ( A.D. 1576-77) at the age of more than 
ninety years. 

VII. Qizi Jalalu-’d-dIn op Multan.® 

He came originally from the neighbourhood of the fortress of 
Bakkar.® He was a profound sage, ever speaking the truth 
and loving it. In early life he was a merchant, and in middle 
age he employed himself in teaching. He taught in Agra, for 
some years, and then, in consequence of certain events which 
have been narrated in the detailed account of Akhar’s reign, was 
employed in the high post of Qdzt^ after the dismissal of Qdzt 
Ya^qhb. In respect of his integrity and trustworthiness he was 
the best of Qdzis^ but, owing to the misfortune of his having a 
corrupt son, a handsome blockhead, and in consequence of the 
machinations of all the base pimps about the Court, his own lack 
of worldly wisdom, and his inability to appreciate the spirit of 
the age and the ideas of his contemporaries, he was banished to 

1 Vide vol. i, fcratig. Hanking, p. 428, note 2. 

* Qazi Jalaln-d-dTn is classed by Abu-1-Fazl in the same category as 
Jamal ^ban, vide Ain^i^Altharl^ i, 646. He was appointed Q,dzVu-UQ\izsdt on 
the degradation of §baiWi Ya‘qub for refasing to pronounce mufah 
marriages to be legal. He was one of the signatories of the deed which 
recognised Akbar as the chief ecclesiastical authority in the empire. Vide 
vol. ii, text, pp- 209, 270. 

^ Bhakkar, formerly headquarters of the Bhakkar Sarkrir of the Siiba of 
Multan, vide Ain’i-Akhari^ ii, 333. Now heaclquarters of the fnhnil of the 
same name in the Miyinwali District, Panjab ; ri(ic Impoiial Gazetteer of 
India (new series), viii, 4i. 



the DakanJ the rulers of which laiul, having- heard of his 
staunchuess to Islam aud his preacdiiuj^ of the word of God, 
honoured him to the utmost extent of their powei-. From the 
Dakan he was privileged to perform the pilgrimage to the holy 
house of God, and there replied, “ Here am to the summons 
of God. 

VIII. QazI Tawa’ist. 

Tawa’is^^ is a dependency of Khurasan. He was a most 
trustworthy man, but, as lie was devmid of learning, some of his 
decisions were wrong. He had suheied much at the hands of 
the wealthy men of his time,® and was tlierefore always much 
prejudiced against them, aud would, as far as possible, show 
favour to the poorer party% even tliough he were in the wrong. 

He did not understand that in these day\s it is generally the 
wrong-doer that cries for justice, in whicli connection Shaikh 79 
Abu-’l-Fazl has said, “If the greatest of the fmaTas had lived 
in our time he would have written on practical theology other- 
wise than as he did.’' 

When the Khan-i-Zaman broke out into rebellion he gave a 
decision to the effect that the seizure of the effects of a rebel was 
unlawful,® and this decision led to his deposition and the appoint- 
ment of Qazl YakjCib in his place. Veiy shortly after his de- 
position he passed away from this world. 

1 Badaoni here makes it appear that Jalulu-d-din’s bimishmeiit was the 

result of underhand machinations, but as a matter of fact he was banished 
for fox’ging a draft on the treasury for 500,000 tankas. He was banished to 
the Dakan in the hope that tlie Muliammadan kings in Sonthern India, being 
bigoted would have him put to death as u bi«goted Suniu. Vide vol. 

ii, text, 313, 

2 Probably the same ns Tawawis, ‘a depeudcncy of Bii^arii, seven 
parasangs from BnWiuia,’ vide Atn'i-AkharJ^ iii, 97. 

MS, (A) has MS. (B) • Both of 

those readings are wrong. 

4' Abu I^aiiifah, one of the four great Suyini doctors of the law, and 
founder of the Hanaft school of jurisprudence. 

& Vide vol. ii, text, p. 100. Qazi Tawa'isi, whom I find nowhere described 
by name, was at the time Akbar’s camp The Lakhnau edition of the 

Tahaqdt calls him * Q5zi Tawa’ish.' 

17 
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IX. QazT Ya‘qub of Manikpuk,* 

He was related to Qazl Fazilat,* and was well skilled in })rac- 
tical theology and in the principles of that science. He was of 
a eheeiful and open disposition, and used to compose Arabic 
verses in Indian metres. They say that while he was, for 
several years, the fi-l’Qiizzdf of India, he used to take 

aphrodisiac electnai‘ies in large quantities, Oiu* day when lie was 
present at a party given by the Hmpei-oe, several intoxicating 
and stimulating drugs were Imnded round, and were oifered to 
the among others. He refused them, and when he was 

asked what sort ot drugs he took, one ot the Kmju'rors Hindu 
favourites immediately replied, The takes mercury. 

After liis dismissal from the post of QdzV n-H’Qiizzdt he was 
appointed to be Q,dzi of Bangal, and was sent off to that 
])roviiice,^ and while there used to use aphrodisiacs to excess, a 
slave to the ^'iolence of bis lusts. He was a confederate of 
Ma‘sum-i- Kabuli in his rebellion ' and was in (*onsequence recalled 
from tiiat jtrovince and sentenced to be im}»risoned in tlie fortress 
of (Twaliyar, and on his way to that place r(‘]iio\(‘d the baggage 

t Mauikpiu' was the lie;ul(jiuirtcis of u .<tirkar io tho H/'hn oi’ flahjibati, vidi.' 
Am-i-Akbur'/, ii, 1(3^. 

qtizi Yakird) was sou-ia-luw to Qa/i ioizdat, of tlie many muter 

tiii'r Skali, ‘ wiio wa,s popularly known by the more appro}>riate title of Qa/i 
Fazihafc.' Vide v'ol. i, trmis. Hanking, p. 474 and note 4, and vol. ii, text, 

p. 101. 

^ ^ Hindi word. Mercury waa apparently used as an 

aphroditiiiic. 

yAceordiug t,. vul. ii. toit, loi, Ya',|,.b superseded Tawu’isi us eliief 
i/azi 111 A H. !t74 (A.l), I5«7) uml was dep;rftded ten vouis later, so tlmt he 
must buvo goiie to Bengal in A H. 984 (.\.D. 1576-77). 

1 uie vol. If, text, p 276. Tim rebellion was first prencdied at Jaunpur 
by Mulla Muhainniad of Ya/d, who gav.* a j\iitrd or formal decision to tlie 
effect That rebellion against Akbar, as an enemy to Ishim, was lawful. It 
broke out iii A.D. 1579, the ringleaders being Muhammad Ma sum of Kabul, 
Muhammad Ma‘Huru FaranWIiudi, Mir Mu izza-l-Mulk, Niyilbat Khun. 

‘Ai-ab Bahadar, and others. Mudzzu-I-Mulk and Mullfi Muhammad 
xvere culled to the capital, aud on ,heir way thither were put t.) death by 
being dr()wrie(l in the JHinna, 
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of liis existence from this world, ami joined AJir Mu'izzii-'l-Mnlk 
and Mulla Muhammad of YazdJ 

X. SLaikh 'Ai!bi:-’N-NAi;T;^ tok SAnui;-s-Si:nuK.'^ 

He Avas the son of Shaikh Ahmad, tlie son of Shaikh ‘Abdii-’l- 
Qnddus of Kango. He journeyed several times to the glorious 
city of Makkah and the delectable city of Madinah, and there 
studied the traditional sayings of iMuhammad, and after his 
1‘oturn he abandoned the mode of life of his forefathers, and, 80 
objecting to the ecstatics and vocal music (of the Svfts) followed 
the rule of the traditionists, and busied himself in ceremonial 
and outward piety, cleanliness, purification and devotion. WMien 
he was appointed i^adni-'s-i^tidvr he distributed enormous areas 
of land to tlie people as y/mdnd-/- pensions, and religious 
endowments, and never was there in the reign of any monarch a 
Sadrn-^s-i^ndur so powerful as Shaikh ‘ Abdu-’n-Nabi, or one who 
alienated the tenth part of what he did in religious endow- 
ments.*^ For some time the Emperor had so great faith in him 
as a religious leader that lie would bring him his shoes and place 
them before his feet. At last, owing to the disagreements ^ of 
Makhdumu-’i-Mulk and all the other ill-dispositioned ^Ulamn 
the Emperor’s opinion of liim changed completely. 

OoupleL 

All those who seek for pride of place are fools. 

Aye, those who style themselves the 'Ulavid. 

The chief cause of his fall was as follows: — When the 
Emperor, after his journey to Bahswala,*^ halted at Fathpur, 

< It would appear from this passage that Yahjfib died a natural death on 
his way to Uwaliyiir, bat from vol. ii, text, p. 277, it is evident that iie was 
executed by drowning, as were Ma‘izza-l*Mulk and Malla AMuliaminad of 
Yazd. This event happened in A JI. 157i). 

* Vido vol. ii, text, passun, and Ahi-i-Akbar/ , i, 490, 540. 

3 For a definition of the powers and duties of the Sadrit.-s-fiudifr or 
Sadrri'jahdnf vide supra p. 122, note 2. 

4 P'ide vol. ii, text, p. 71, ^ Vide vol. ii, text, p. 255. 

111 A.U. 1577, vide vol. ii, text, 242, Akbar returned to Fathpiir on 
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(jazi ‘Abdu-*r-Raiiiin, the Qnzl of Mathura, laid a complaint 
before the Shaikh, to the effect that a wealthy and stiff-necked 
Brahman of that place had carried off’ the materials which he, 
the Qazf, had collected for the construction of a masjid, and had 
built of them an idol- temple, and that, when the Qdzi had 
attempted to prevent him, he had, in the presence of witnesses, 
opened his foul mouth to cui'se the prophet (on whom be peace), 
and bad shown his contempt for Muslims in various other ways. 
When the Brahman was called upon to appear, he disobeyed the 
Shaikh s summons. The Emporoi* sent Bir Bar and Shaikh 
Abu-T-Fazl to fetch him, and they brougljt him, and Shaikh 
Abu-’l-Fazl represented to the Emperor wlmt he had heard of 
the case from the people, and stated that it was certainly proved 
that he had uttered abuse of the prophet. Some of the ^Ularnd 
were of opinion that he should suffer death, while others were in 
favour of his being publicly paraded on the back of an ass and 
heavily fined. The '‘Ulamd were thus divided into two parties 
and the question Avas argued at length. The Shaikh required the 
81 Emperor s sanction to the execution of the Brahman, but, 
notv^ithstanding his iniportunitj", no open sanction Avas given, 
and the Emperor said in private, “ Punishments for offences 
against the holy’' law are in the hands of yon, the ^Vlama\ what 
do ymu require of me ‘t " The Brahman remained for some time 
in custody on the charge, and the ladies of the Imperial 
haram busied themselves in interceding for his release, but the 
Shaikh's knoA\n opinions stood in the Avay. At last, when the 
Shaikh's impoi'tunity exceeded all bounds, the Emperor said, 
“ Yon have received your ansAver, it is that Avhich I have already 
given you.” sooner had the Shaikh reached liis lodging than 
he issued orders for tlie execution of the Brahman. When this 

May 12th of that year, ihid. 248. Although the slaying of the Brahman is 
here mentioned as the chief cause of ‘Ahda-n-Nabl's fall, Akbar had for 
some time been displeased with In'm. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 208, Avhere the 
incident of the discussion on the marriage-law of iBlam is related. Akbar 
then accnswl the ‘^aikh of having at one time interpreted that law very 
liberally, and of haviisg subsequently retracted this interpretation to his 
f Akbar’ b) dolrimcnt. It would appear that Akbar iiovcr forgot this. 
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natter was reported to the Emperor he was exceedingly wroth. 

["he ladies of his hararn complained in private and the HindQ 
ourtiers in public, saying, “Yon have pampered these MuUas till 
heir insolence has reached such a pitch that they pay no heed to 
^onr wishes, and, merely to display their own power and authori- 
y, put men to death without your orders.” They plied his 
dajesty with arguments to such an extent that he could endure it 
lo longer, and the leaven of designs which had long been work* 
ng in his mind at length fermented and overflowed. One might, 
t the tank known as Aufip he set forth the whole case, 

md asked certain time serving innftis and stirrei s up of strife for 
. decision on the question. One of t)»em said, “ The witnesses 
^ho have been produced prove that he has committed an offence 
/gainst the person under cover of the law.” Another said, 

’ The strange tiling is that Shaikh ‘Abdu-’n-Nabi should claim 
0 be a descendant of the greatest of the Imams ^ (may God 
lave mercy upon liim !) according to whose scliool of theology 
he cursing of the prophet by unbelievers who have submitted 
o the rule of Islam gives no ground for any breach of agree- 
iient by Muslims, and in no way absolves Muslims from their 
hligation to safeguard infidel subjects. IMds question has been 
liscursively treated in theological works, and it is hai’d to 
inderstand how the Shaikh can have so opposed himself to the 
irinciples of his ancestor.” All at once the Emperor’s glance fell 
»n the author of these historical selections, standing afar off, and, 
urning to me he summoned me to him, saying, ‘‘ Come forward.” 

advanced, and he put to me a question, saying, “ Have you heard 82 
hat, supposing thei’C arc ninety-nine traditions awarding the 
uinishment of death for a certain offence, and one tradition in 
accordance with which the accused person may be set at liberty, 
nuftis should give the pr'eference to that one tradition ? ” 1 said, 

‘Yes, it is just as your Majesty has said ; but this question turns 
m the maxim “ Yei'ily legal punishments and inflietions are set 
Lside by doubts ” ; and I translated the maxim into Persian. The 

1 i e., the 'Ibadat- Khava or * hall of worship.’ Vide vol. ii, text, p. 201. 

Abu ktauifali. 
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Empei\>r said, with evident sorrow, “ Perhaps vShaikh ‘Al>dn-hi-Nahi 
was not aware of this ruling, that lie put the unfortunate Brahman 
to death. Yet how could it be so ? ” 1 replied, ‘‘ The Shai kh is, 

beyond all doubt, a learned man, but he must have had some wise 
purpose in view, in knowingly giving an order conti'ary to this ti’a- 
dition.’' The Emperor said, “ Wliat purpose can he have had in 
view V " 1 said, The closing of sedition and the uprooting of tlie 

germs of insolence from the minds of tlie common ])eo[)le." I also 
brought to his Majesty’s notice the tradition of 
the remedies of evils, which tradition had been laid before liiin 
in connection with this case, (’ertain lewd fellows of tlie baser 
sort said, " Qa::} 'Ayyaz was a MnlikfJ and Iris decisions have no 
weiglit in a land of the 'Fhe Emjieior said to me, 

“What do you say to thisr ' I said, * Altiiough he was a 
Maliki, it is yet permissible, by the sacred law, for a recognized 
mufti to pass sentence in accordance witli liis decisions.” The 
cpiestion was argued at length, and the bystanders obsei’ved that 
the Emperor’s moustache, during the discussion, bristled like the 
whiskers of a tiger, and those who were standing behind him 
signed to me to desist from argument. Ail at onee the Emperoi*, 
t^pposing my decision, said, “ Wliat you say is nonsense 1 ’’ I 
aimiediattdy made my submission, and retired and took my plaee 
in the circle of courtiers, and liave ever .since eschewed forward- 
ness and the company of disputants, jireferring I’etirement, and 
saluting the Emperor from afar. 

From this time forth the fortunes of .^aikh ‘Alidu-’a-Xabi 
began to decline. He withdrew himself from (iomjiany and 
avoided it, coiiceruiug himself principally with his own claims 
to superiority and the repudiation of former decisions in legal 
matters, whether modern or ancient. He never went to Court. 

83 About this time Shaikh Mubarak came from Agra to Fathjiur to 
offer his felicitations to the Emperor on some subject oi- aiiotlier, 
and the Emperor told him what bad happened and asked liim 
for his opinion. He gave his opinion authoritatively, saying, 

^ i.e., a follower of the school of jurisprudoiice founded by MSlik bin Anus, 
uiio of the four great Sunn/ doctors td the law. Tlie llaindis are tdie follow- 
ers of the school founded by Abii Hanifah. 
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‘ Ycmr Majesty is the Lndm and MvjtcMd of tlie age. What 
need have you of these ^Vlamd for assistance in issuing your 
commands, whether religious or secular. They have no lot or part 
in true knowledge, beyond a groundless reputation therefor,’* 
The Emperor said, Since you are iny teacher and 1 am ready to 
learn from you why do you not free me from dependence on 
these iU V ” Shaikli Mubarak made a suju'eme effort to gain 
his end, and, allaine witli rancour ami contumacy, said, “ Do you 
make a claim to religious suprenuicy, and demand from them an 
attestation of your claim.” lie ultimately wrote a decree affirm- 
ing the religious suprema(‘y of the Emjyeror and his su])eriority 
to all ecclesiastical dignitaries,' Shtiildi ‘■Abdu-’n-Nabi and 
Makhdumn-T-M'ulk were forcibly seized and com))elled, as though 
they had been mere nobodies, to attend that assembly of base 
fellows. No one saluted them, and they took their seats in the 
and they were forced, much against their will, to 
atti*st that decree, wliether they would oi- no,*^ as has been men- 
tioned in the detailed histoj*y of the Em])eroi‘’s reign ; and at 
last they botli rei-eived permission to make the pilgrimage to 
Makkah. 

Shaiklj •Ahdu-’u-Nahl died in tlic year H. fflD (A.D. 1583).'^ 

IX. Ahmaiu Favvaz, ok A.mbethi.^ 

He was among the ffrst of the greatest sages of the time. He 
was devout, following a soveri' iaih‘ and striving much in the 

I Vide vol. ii, t('xt, 270, 

‘ The row of slices,’ i.e,, at the place where the courtier’s li'ft their shoes 
when entering the emperor’s presence 

The nature of the compulsion used is not inentioneil. Hadaoiii, in vol. 
Ii, text, p. 270, says that some signed willingly and others unwillingly, 

^ la vol. ii, text, p, 312, the date of the ^aikh’s death is given as 992 
(A.D. 1584), and the chronogram there given ) gT\ oa the same date. 

Ho returned to Fathpur from Makkah af>paiently in A. II. 990 (A.D. 1582)* 
‘ t)u las using some harsh language Mio emperor struck liim a heavy blow 
in the face with his list. The Sbaikh said, “ VVhy dost thou not strike me 
with a knife ? ” * ‘Abdu-u-Nabi was then called to account for the sum of 
Rs. 70,000 which had been advanced for his journey to Makkah, and was 
t hrown into prison, w’hero he was strangled one night by a gang of men. 

Fide p. 27, note 3. 
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path of holiness. In the feebleness of old nge, when he had lu* 
longer the power to Avalk, and was completely bedridden, hu 
learnt the glorious Qur*dj< b}- heart. He had by heart the con- 
tents of most of the books generally read, and if one of his pupils 
made a mistake in reading he would correct him without refer- 
ring to the text. He was well skilled in expounding the Qurdn^ 
in the traditiojial sayings and biography of Muhammad, and in 
history. He was a fellow-citizen and contemporary of Shaikh 
84 Xizamu-’d-dln ’ of Ambethi, and he used to say of him lliat ho 
was strongly opposed to the recital by the congregation of the 
fdtihuh after tlie imam i during public prayers in the masjiil). 

The author had the honour of paying Iiis res})ects to the 
Shaikh while he was employed in giving instruction in the Shark- 
i’’Viqdya, One of the ^aikh s pupils happened to he reading the 
following verses of Hazal : — 

“ Abu-Bakr, the son of the chosen one, 

Resolved on a foray in connection with a strange matter, 
And he said, ‘ Verily I have resolved on a foray 
Against Kaftarah, who is my father’s mother. ’ 

And I said, ‘ Wilt tlmu not hearken, O my son, 

To the prohibition against associating with the base V ’ 

and a discussion arose whether the reading should be iijliAf or 

✓ 35 ^ f’ 

ijiiS 2 which latter is the feminine intensive form of the word 

i' 

<1 ' ^ o ^ 

unbeliever.” He said that the true reading was HjliS 

and that no other reading would make sense, tor that was a 

Persian Avord. My contention Avas that the meaning of was 
more obvious than that of — but God knows the truth ! 

i Vide p. 27. 

* ijtiS' means ‘an ungrateful womau ’ or ‘an intensely unbelieving 
woman,* appears to be an Arabicized feminine form of the Persian word 

‘ a hyaena,’ and, as applied to a woman, might be translated ‘ ghoul * 
or ‘vampire.’ The discussion between Badaoni and l^aikh Ahrnadi is of no 
practical interest. 
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XM. QazT SAr»RD-’l)-DIN,' SOMi: TliVIK OF ,lAi.ANI>AR, AFTERVVARl>S OF 

IjAHOR. 

He was a profoiinrl sns^e, and was reirarded as a leader in 
religions matters hotli by Siifis a,iid by orthodox Muslims.^ He 
W 5 IS a (d)eerful and [)leasant (companion. Althongli he was for a 
time, a^s is well known, the l)upil of ^aikh ‘Abda ’llah Makbdu- 
irin-’]-Mnlk, I certainly found him to be far superior to Maklidu- 
mu-’l-Mnlk. So Imoad-minded was be in religious matteT’S tliat 
he was commonly suspected of being a lieretic. But the fact is 
! hat lie was so credulous that be would implicitl}^ trust any 
person, even a manifest heretic, wlio was inclined to asceticj'sm, 
and would stand before him with joined hands, and regard any- 
thing he might say as an authoritative utteiunce. 

They say that a heretic wh(» pretended to be mysteriously 
attracted to God one day came uj)on the Qdz?^ and that the Qnp 
after his custom, stood l)efore him witli his liands joined in 85 
reveriuice. The heretic, delndcMl wret(*h, said, ‘‘IHiizr^ is always 
with me.’* The Qdzi fell at liis feet saying, “ Show him to me.’’ 
The her(*tic replied, J am at present in great anxiety ovei- the 
mai’riage of my daughtei-, an affair which will cost me seven 
hundred tankas ; when my anxiety is removed I will effect a 
meeting between you and Khip\'' Tin* Qdr^ *d once gave hii]] 
seven hundred tankas. Two days later the man came to him 
and said. '‘Come that J may show you Khizr,'" and took him away 
with him to the river. Now the heretic was a very tall man, 
while the (^dzi was low of stature. Tiie heretic walked into the 
liver until the watei* reached his neck, and then stood still, and 
saiil to the '‘Come to me, for l^izr is heie.” The Qdzt 

j'eplied, ''1 cannot swim ; how can I come to you ? ” The heretic 
re])lied, ■' Well, 1 have shown you tin* place where Khip^ is, if you 
cannot come to it it is no fault of mine.” Many other stories, 

1 Vide Atn-i‘ Aklurt ^ i, 545, ulien' lie is styled * QuiaisJii ’ find ‘ ‘AbbSsl.’ 
f lie Tahoqdt says that he* was for some years qdp of Lidior. 

* Literally, ‘folk of tlie path,’ i.c., those who follow the ceremonial 
ordinances, as opposed to the Sufis, who discard them. 

Vide Hughes’ Diet, of laldo), p. 272. 

18 
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even more laughable than this, are told of the iolozi^ and to detail 
tliem would be to show" the weakness of liis intelleet. His 
extreme simplicity can be estimated from the example cited. 

When the Empei*or bestowed * on the chief men of Labor 
appointments in various parts of the Empire, and sent each one 
of them to till some post in one city or another, Sadru-’d-din was 
appointed to be Qdz? of the seaport towm of Bahroc, in the prov- 
ince of Gujarat, and w’as despatched thither in that capacity. 
There he died, leaving beiiind him a son possessed of ability, 
named Shaikh Muhammad, w-ho now holds in that city the 
lippointment held by his late father. 

XIII. MiYAN Il.Ani>AI‘ OK Lakhn.m . 

He was one of those sages whose knowledge is always at 
mand and leady for use. He possessed a naturally acute intellect 
and intuitive intelligence. In knowledge of pi’actical theology 
and the tiist principles of that science, and of Arabic, he Inid no 
equal. He wrote a treati.se on syntax which he named after one 
of the nobles, by name,* and which contained some evidence 

of its author s industry, 

I went to Laklinau at the time when Husain Khan was guvei- 
86 nor of that place, ^ and met the Mv/dh. Among his w orks there 
were two books which struck me as being wonderful. One was 
a treatise, written in columns, which covered a piece of paper 
capable of containing fourteen lines of oidinaiy writing, and as 
broad as it was long. In this treatise the leading |)rinciples and 

1 On the dispersal of the Vlanm. 

* A passage occurs here >vhich I am jtnabie to translate. It rutis as 
follows : — 

Jf AJj ^ JlLo |«*r‘Jh 

Both MSS. substitute lor and MS. (A) substitutes o«^U^ toi 

OjUt, but even with these variants the passage is obscure and the text 
appears to me to be corrupt. 

Vide p. B, note 4. Ij usain Oan was appointed to Lakhnau in A.H. 974 
(A.D. 1566-07 j and was transferred thence to Kint-u-GidH in A.H. 975 (A, I). 
1567-68). 
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problems of fourteen different branches of knowledge were suc- 
cinctly set forth. The other consisted of four MaqUmahs from 
a treatise in whicii the style of the Maqamatu- l-Harlri ’ was 
imitated, which treatise he entitled Qitun} He told me that he 
had composed other works besides these. His cousins, however, 
said that the treatise on fourteen different branches of knowledge 
and the Qitun were written by Hakim Zibriqi,^ who, having come 
to Jaunpur, employed himself in collating books, together with 
the well-known ^ Qazi Shihabu-’d-dln. These works, they said, 
found their way, in tlie course of time, to the library of Shaikh 
A‘zam of Lakhnau, who obtained the title of Snm-yi-lmam-i- 
and thence came into the hands of Miyari Ilahdad, who 
was a descendant of ^aikh A‘zam ; — and God knows the truth 
of the matter ! 

XIV. Mtk. Sayyiu JArAnr-'D-DiN-r-QADiRi,'' ok Agra. 

He was one of the greatest of the SayifuU of Agra, and was pi’e- 
eminent in his piety and resignation to the Divine will. From 
J)is youth to the end of his life he lived in seclusion, avoiding the 
society of the wealtliy ^ and all })omps and ceremony, and in his 
c.apacity as deputy of liis lioliuess. the Ghaum ^ of the Everlasting 
God, the pole-star (of religion) fixed by the Lord, the inhabitant 
of that place wliich is beyond locality, Sdiaikh Muhiyyii-’d-dui 

* ‘ Tlie assemblies of Hariri ’ ; one of fche Arabian classicis. 

A ^'iirkish word, sipfnifyin^ ‘ a border,’ ‘an edging of silk and hence, in 
analogy of the Arabic word ‘a siippleinenb or commentary.’ The 

aptness of tiu^ title will la; nnd(!rstood if it bo remembered that (harh ) 

in Arabic means ‘ silk.’ 

■' MS. (A) lias {'/ytraifi). T have not been able to find any mention of 

/abriqi elsowliere. 

^ MS, (B) basj|^Pawo_^ ‘ above-mentioned.’ 

i.e., ‘ Socontl (only) to the greatest of the Jmdm.'f (Aba Haiiifah).' 

^ The Qildii’ls are an order of darv/^ca. Vide p. 12, note 4. 

1 MS. (A) has (‘strangers’) with Ukef {‘the wiailthy ’ ) as a corroc- 

tiou in the margin . 

^ means ‘ defender ’ or ‘ helper ’ and is a common title of 

Muhammadan sa i n ts . 
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‘ Al)du-'l-Qadir-i»Jilani (may God be gratified with him and 
cause him to be gratified with us !), he received pupils iij) to the 
time when he bade farewell to this fleeting world. At tliis time 
his son, strong in the faith, Mir Sayyid Da’ud, is the repiesenta- 
tive of his reverend father, and spends his life in holy poverty, 
indigence, and peregrination. As the auspicious splendour of his 
diead Majesty the Emperor and the pomp of the greatness of liis 
glorious progeny shone with ever-increasing brilliancy over the 
horizon of the imperial domain of Agra, the effulgence of this 
87 unfortunate family has abated in splendour, and the families of 
other deceased saints too have declined in like manne]*. 

Ciniplet. 

“ Hundieds of thousands of children were beheaded 
Before he who spake with God ^ saw tlie light.'* 

XV. §haikii Hrsvix hf Ajmi:i»*. 

It is c'onirnonly reported that he was a desc^endant of that pole- 
star of hol}^ men, and king of true lovers of God IQiaja Mu‘in-n- 
'd-din*i-Sari jarl-yi-Ci^ti " (may God hallow his soul) ! Since 
the Emperor, in the days when he first began (^specially to 
venerate his lioliness the Khnjn of A jmer, liappened to slight tln^ 
claims of tiie Shaikh (to descent from him) some perverse fellows, 
prompted thereto by certain Sha ikh.^ of Fathpfir, men wlio ]iav(‘ 
endeavoured to the utmost to depose and discredit thos(^ of f lndr 
own class (may God reward them theiefor!), gave (‘vidmuH' 
against his claim to descent from the Khdj a, saying tlrat liis 
holiness left no descendants, and the ^S'a/Zr.s and Q/fzh^ mIso issued 
de(U'ees to that effect, being guided hy their time-serving dis])<)si- 
tions, 

Hrnii stick. 

‘‘The age liath it.s raiment. Be thou clad therein ! 

Thus the hereditary trusteeship of the shi*ine wdiich liad come 

J Moses. The allusion is to tli<- .slaughter of tin* children of t io* 
Israelites hy Pharaoh’s order. 

2 The great saint of Ajmer. Vide vul. i. trans.. Kanking, p. 70, and ii()i(‘ 2 
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down to liini through so many years was transferred to others. 

The Shaikh, who was a man of great estate, liv^ed in thaf province 
like a king, and the Emperor’s regal jealousy, hotli on tliis 
account and on account of certain other events which ha})])ened, 
<‘ould not endure the Shaikh’s ]iosition, so ho ordered him t<» 
leave India and to journey to Makkali, and the Shaikh according- 
ly took foi*mal leave of his Majesty during the marcli to Bans- 
wala,’ and, after successfally ])erformiiig the [)ilgi‘imagc to 
Makkah, returned. Having accomplished his joujiicy to rlio 
Hijaz, he paid his respecds at Court, on liis return, on the v(‘ry 
day on whicli tlie Ernpei'Oi- had marched from Fathpnr towards 
Kabul against Muhammad Hakim Mirza; but he would not 
conform to the ceremonies whicli have in these days been estal)- 
lished by thosc^ who liave accepted a, new faith and have been 
recently conveided to Islam, new followers of a new ordei* of 88 
things. 

The Kmjieror, after studying the |)age of tlu' Shaikh's life 
and the lines of Ids foreliead i-ead there the signs of disaf/eetioii 
to himself, and comman(h‘d tliat the Shaikh should he im]U'isone<l 
in the fortn^ss of Bakkar.* Thei'e he s[)ent. some years, and at 
last, in the yeae H. 1002 (A. D. 1598-94), owdiig lo tlie efforts 
made on his behalf by ceidain (K)urtiers who liad his Majesty's 
confidence, he was summoned fi*om Bakkai* to the Impei ial pres- 
ence, and, in company with some other yirisoners, sneii as Shaikh 
Kamal-i-Biyabani, the impostoi-, som(‘ mention of wliom has 
already been made,"’ and the of Fathpnr, wiio had been iin- 

prisoued in Bakkar foi* fourteen years, owing to tlie ma(•hination^ 
of Shaikh Ibrahim i>Cishti,‘^ and wliostmadease had lieen ordered 

t 111 A.]). 1577 

^ Bliakkar. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 500. 

Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 300, 360. 

^ Ibrahim was the son of ^aikh Musa and elder brotiu r of SItaikli 

Salim -i-Ciskti of Fathpur Sikri, to whose irjfcereessioiiR the hirtli of Sultioi 
Salim (Jahangir) wuis attrilmti'd. In A. IT. OSO (A.D. 157S-70) he was mafie 
governor of Fathpur Sikri, and it was apparently while ho held that post tliat 
he had the qdzfs of the town imprisoned. lie died in A.H. 000 (A. I). 150ie 
91 ). Vide A7n-i~Akb(m , i, 402, and lladiioni, vol. ii, text, p. 374 e( jmssijn. 
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by means of the intercession of Mirza Nizamu-’d-din Ahmad, * 
he arrived at Court, and there they all paid their respects to liis 
Majesty, and all, with the exception of the Shailsh-, prostrated 
themselves. He. an old man of seventy years of age, utterly 
unaccustomed to the (ceremonial of kingly courts and the correct 
fashion of waiting upon royal personages, made a slight inclina- 
tion and a mere bow, after the old custom. The Emperor’s 
displeasure with him was renewed, and the Mirzd was ordered to 
have a grant of three huTidred higas of land in Bakkar made out 
to him, as madarl i^ma'a^,^ and to despatch the Shaikh thither 
once more. Begum Pad^iah, the mother of his Majesty, busied 
herself in the ladies’ apartments of the palace in interceding foi- 
the Shaikh, and said to the Empemr, “My son, he has an nged 
and decrepit mother in Ajmer, whose heart yearns to see hei* son 
again. How' would it be if you whereto give liirn leave to depart 
to Ajmer? He desires no inadad-i-ma'n.^ from yon." The 
Empei'or would not a(*cede^ to her request, and said. “ Mol hei*, 
he will start business afresh in the place to which he is now 
going, and people will present to him alms, presents, and com]>li- 
mentaiy gifts in plenty. He leads a number of men astray. In 
fine, let liim summon his mother hither.” 1’his treatment of' his 
mother was much bitterer to the tyiaikh tlian was the mere going 
to Bakkar. 

On the night on which tiie Sadr-i-Jahdn summoned tiie com- 
piler of t}i(‘se historical selections to the Tm})e]‘ial j)rosenc(* in 
connection witli the Shaikh ’s resignation of his trusteeship of the 
89 shrine in Ajmer, as has already l)een mentioned, the Emjieror was 
pertni'bed in res})ect of tha! <%ase, wdiich he had himself hrouglif 
forward, and refused to ratify tlie decree (with regard to tin* 
resigriation), and regained the Shaikh: in his service. He said to 
the Sadr-i-Jahnn, “ Where is that simple-hearted old man r ” 
(meaning Shaikh Husain). 1 reminded liim that he was in 
Labor, and urged the SadT’UJahdn, siiucc I myself was unwoi'fhy 
to hold sucli a blessed position, to have him appointed as tin? 

t AntJior of the Tnhn.qai-uAkharu 

2 A grant in aid of livtdihood. 
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trustee of the shrine in that protected ‘ city, and so restore to him 
his just due. But, since it is not in the nature of natives of 
India to woi'k in the interests of their own brethren, or to trust 
one another, the efforts of the ^adr-i-Jahan availed neither in rny 
case, unfortunate wretch that i am, nor in the ease of Shaikh 
Husain. That aged man, whose sins have surely been forgiven 
by God, now lives in affliction and distress, in perturbation of 
spirit and in perplexity, seated in the nook of obscurity, unable to 
haunt the doors of the great ones of this world, or to obtain their 
induence and interest on his behalf ; while at the same time the 
road of representation is closed to him, and all hopes * of the 
intercession of others in his behalf are ruined. 

But, to (‘ontinue ; the ^aikfis existence is a blessing and a 
boon to be highly prized by his contemporaries. 1 was not 
personally acquainted with him till re(*ently, but now that he 
has returned from his pilgrimage to the Hijaz, and lias suffered 
bonds, he appears to me to be a quantity of (heavenly) light, and 
an angel in bodily form. Nevei- have 1 known him to speak of 
worldly’ mattei's, eitlier in puldic or in private. He is ever 
employed in austerities, in worship, and in striving in the way 
of holiness, fasting continually and always watching at night. 
It is my ho])e that God (may He be praised and glorified !) will 
open to him the door of his desire, in accordance with the text, 
‘ Verily a difficulty shall be attended with ease, aye, verily^ a 
difficulty shall be attended with ease.” It is my hope, too, that God 
will speedily iccompense him foi' his afflictions with the blessing- 
described in the couplet; — 

Cod'pUt. 

When hardships press upon thee, think on the (diapter “Have 
we not opened ? ” ^ 

And the word difficulty " lies lietween two repetitions of the 
word “ ease,” 

When thou thinkest on this rejoice. 

* [mnhfuz)^ protected, that is to say, fiom evil bv the presence 

therein of Mu‘niu*d-din Ci^ti’s shrine. 

Literally, ‘ the house of inttu’cession is rniiie<i.’ 

The ninety-fourth chapter of the Qnr'dUy from which the test is quoted. 
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I tO(j, that I, bondsman of this world as I am, may by 

90 ^he blessing of that leader of all the pious, attain salvation, that, 
bi'ing delivered from my purposeless pursuits, my wild talk, 
levity, folly, and futile scribbling, I may reach my “ true native 
lam! ” and abiding city, to meet there my departed wife, children, 
and relatives, and, above all my son, and tliat 1 may be enabled 
to employ what remains to me of life in some occupation that 
si I all sei*ve me hereafter. 


Couplet, 

My purpose is, if it he [)()ssihle, 

8o to emplo}' myself as t(> dissipate my grief. 


And sin* e these lines were written just as the scroll of felicity 
was unfolding itself, and th(‘ blessed breeze of morn was begin- 
ning to jhlow, and the true dawn was just hi'eaking, what wonder 
if the at^'ow of my disinterested pi’ayer strikes the target ot 
ae(^eptaiiee througli the bounty of the Lord, on whose houndless 
mercy n lave always trained myself to believe, and hy whose fiee 
gi'aee 1 ^av(‘ been nourisli(‘d ? 



Co'upirt. 

may well unfold ihe th^sire (d‘ ])iy fortmu*, for which 
last nighi 

I pinyed. and the true dawn broke.’’ ^ 

hese complairungs am out of place hem, but what can 1 tlo r 
My soul and heart are so opju'esscd with weakjiess and un- 
easiness that tliese few bitter lamentations have escaped from 
the pi])e of my tongueless pen. Please God 1 shall he excused 
and forgiven. 


1 Ttjis couplet is from an ode of HaM/, No. 2U(*» in Colonel Jan’ctt’8 edition 
of Hati/. For ^3*^^ hcniiRticdi Colonel Janett’y edition 

reads without any variant. A fine MS. of Hati/ in my possession 

rends The same MS. reads or rather, as ifc is written, 

for bill: in the first hemistich. This reading does not commend itself to me. 
'flu* Cawujiore edition of Ilidiz (1902) reads for or 
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Couplet, 

‘‘ I lun not ono to wet^p from u'rief uf heart, 

But this load of o-ri(‘f heavily oppresses rny lieart.’’ 

XVJ. ‘Amd(:-’i.-Q,a[>jk.‘ 

He was an inliabitant of I cell, and was the deliglit oi' the 
liemd ;ind the ap])le oF the eye of his holiiH'ss Shaildi Haniid-i- 
t^)Adiri : may God make liis soul fraL»Ta,nt ! 

At the time when that lioly ma.n (may God the most High 
have mercy upon him!) was in Ag*i‘a- in the days when Bairani 
Khan, tlie Kh(lnkha'}iou, was in power, 1 was a student, hut 1 
had not the good fortune of waiting on him. When 13aii-am 
Khan, owing to the nuudi inations of malevolent and [)erverse 
p(*i‘sons, the chief of whom was Shaijih Gada’i,^" became puffed U[) 
with p]*ide on account of his tninsient high position, he began to 
regard the holy Shaikh witli disfa vour, and summoned him from 
I' cell. The ^alkh was much displeased, and declared that the 
order aaigured ill for* his persecutor, and there happened to 
Bairam Khan what did happen A But Shaildi Muhammad Ghaus 
used to attribute the subsequent (‘onfusion in the aJfairs of 
Bairam Khan to his own journey to Court (in obedience to a 
summons). 

When the holy ^aikh Hamid returned to Multan his soul, 
now resting on high, conveyed itself in the sacred shrine to the 
neighbourhood of the attendants of the sublime court of heaven 
and his pure body was committed to the ground in the village 
of Hamidjiur, a- dependency of Multan. 

There had been for many years a dispute between Shaikh 
'Abdu-’l-Qadir and his younger biolher*, Shai]^ Musa, regarding 
the title to the Shaikh-dom, and Shaikh Musa, consequently, 

• Vide AJn-i‘Akhari, i, 544. 

2 Vide supra No. V. 

Soil, his removal from his position by Akbar. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 

As a matter of fact many things contributed to Bairam’s fall. He was 
unfortunate in having the whole interest of the family of Akbar’s foster- 
uicther arrayed against him. 

19 



s])eiit inosi of his rime at (hmrt. One uiejit when th(‘ Shaikh 
‘ A.l)du-’l>Oadir was at Fathpfir oil of poppies was offer ed to liiin, 
and he declared tlu‘ use of it to he nnlawfnl. The Kni])erof was 
disj)leased with him on account of what lie said on this occasion' 
and on(‘ day in the hall of audience 'at Phithpui’, aftec the conyre- 
i^ational prayers had heen recited, the Shrlkji hnsied himself witl> 
his supererogatory devotions. The Km [)eroi* said, “ per- 

form your supererogatory devotions in your own hons(‘.'' The 
92 Shaikh replied, Sire, in lids kingdom youj* (jommarrds luiva^ no 
force.” Tlie Kin])eror was much displeased and safd, What an 
ignorant fellow is this Shaikh.' He then said, “ Since you do 
nol desir(‘ what my power (*aii give you, I'emain no longer in my 
kingdom.’’ 'I’lie Shaikh immediately left the assemhlj, resigned 
his madad-i-ma.^d^l. and ceased to prosecute his r^ase against fiis 
younger* Imother. He i'etii*ed to Ucch, the hurial place of Iris 
iever*ed pivdecessoivs, and, in Shaikh Musa's ahsein^e, reni<>ved 
the bones of the holy »ihaikh Hamid to Ucch, and followed the 
sublime and laudable rule of his predecessors. He now walks, 
with the footsteps of r*esignation, in the way of holy jroverty, and 
receives so much in the way of alms tlrat he has no need of any 
Now Shaikh Musa, after all the years vvhicli 
lie has spent in piety, devotion, holy endeavour*, and saintliness, 
has become a secular* follower' of the Emperor, has adopted the 
pr'ofession of arms, and, having resigned his former service, has 
now become a commander of five luiiidi*ed horse. This is sinilhu* 
to the story of a nran who became a. Musalrnan, to whom one said, 
“ You have done well, tlrere wei'e too few Musalmans without you ! ”* 
So long as Shaikh Musa was with the Emperor* he would, at 
the stated times for jii'ayer, whether he were iu the public or ihe 
pr*ivate liall of audience, Irimself utter* the call to pr*ayer, and 
would then lead the eongregational prayer s in the presence of 
the Khali f ah of the age, and none could gainsay him. 

1 liadaturj apf);>rrntlv means to be sarcastic, insinuating that there were 
plenty of ri-devmif iioiy men who had relinquished the service of (lod for 
the service of Akbar. Wit/n reference to what follows, however, he mav 
Tiienn that the imperial service was benefited by the accession of at least one 
true Muslim. 
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When news was [hrono^ht to Shaildi ‘Abdn-’l-Qadir of his 
l)rother’s new rank at Coni’t, he said, He well deserves the 
eonimand of a thousand horse. Why did lie not enter the iin- 
perial service before, and receive a jngir in ^Tiiltan. instead of 
causelessly quarrelling for so lon^ P’’ 

Shaikh ‘Ahdu-d-Qadir, well (*ontent with the honour and hiuh 
])lace which he has gained thi’oiigh holy poverty, follows the rule 
of his noble ancestors and, sitting as their sii(a*essor, (unploys 
himself in guiding and teaching the pc^ople, and spends his 
|)recions time in worship, in the |)i‘uctice ol severe anstei'it.ies, 
und in holy endefivoiir, so that his lead(‘j‘shi[) in the r-eligions 
woi'ld is esta l)lished. * 

Coa-pfrt . 

We will not de])7 ive ourselves of ihc liononi' ot holy pfonu’ty 93 
and contentmejit ; 

dVdl the king that our daily bread has b(H*n appointed foi* us 
by (lod. 

XVll. Sum Ml KauTk. 

H(^ was the spiritual su(H‘(‘ssor of his holiness i^iaikli Baba ii- 
<l-din Zakariya 2 (may (lod sanctify his soul!). The pt'ople of 
Multan guv(‘ him the title of Vail (saint), and so great was 
their faith in him t hat he could, if In* (diost*, assembj(* a thousand 
horsemen in one day. He employed his litrn* so busily that he 
took liis meals at variabh* times, a-s it were, and owing to the 
I'edness of his eyes, caused rcvally by his night, watches, the 
connnoi] ])eoj)le believed him to be a drunkard. 

‘‘ So rnucli is my own blood my <lrink that all night long I 
aan beside myself. 

And for this reason men charge me with wine-bibbing. 

Nevertheless, Shaikh Musa-i-yadiri, who has becuj mentione<l 
above, always attributed the i’edness of ^laikh Kalni’s eyes to 
actual drunkenness, and he would eoritinually say, I feai that 

* Literally, ‘ lias been atampesd as eiiireni. coin/ 

Vide vol. i, traiiH. Ranking, 133 and note 2 and A/ h - i-Alchart iii. 362 
and note 3. Badaoni does not, of course, inean lliat Kablr was the imme- 
diate 8ncc(!i88or of til is saint, who died in A.D. 1267-68. In the Tahaqdi 
Kabir is said to liave been an actual descendant of Raha’ii-d-din Zakariya. 
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the saints of old, too, vvliose morals we read of in books, were like 
k^aiMi Kabir, who is well known as a Saint/’ and that t he 
old poets, also, were like kyiaikli Faizi and the rest of them.” 
God foi’bid ! 

I saw Sjiaildi Kabir once at Fathpnr, when 1 was witli Husain 
Khan, and observed his dignity of appecirance, Jiiid \ firmly 
believe that inwardly he was a knower of hidden secrets. 

(A fragment^ from Safdl.) 

Whomsoever thou seest clad in the garments of holiness, 

“ Believe him to be holy, and a. pious mam 
If thon knowest not his actual state. 

“ What business lias the polici? othcio' within tlie house ? ’ 

His deatli took pla(*<‘ in tlie year H. 995 (A. I). 1587) and be is 
buried in the bnidal places of his venerable rorefatlnn-s ( may 
blessing and ])eaee b(‘ n])on them ! ). 

XVIll. MIh Sayvid ‘Ai/i OK hu 1)111 Ana. 

He is one of the faithful men of this age, and is nnioiig tlie 
greatest of the spiritual representatives of Shaikh ' Abdu-’-r- 
Razzaq of dharijhana, a, noted Shaikh, who was widely venerated 
liy ecstatiir mystics, jind I'ollowed by those who had acquii'cd 
learning and perfection. 

The Mir passed his eightieth year, and advanced well into liis 
ninth decade, and throughout liis precious life lie never set foot 
outside his house once he had received autlioritative permission 
to give religions instruction. He was resorted to by the great, 
and by all, both ih;b and ])Oor. Many miracles are related of 
liini, and whosoever was honoured by the Mir's eonijiauionshi]), 
and ill all sincerity enrolled himself among his disciples, obtained 
grace to avoid all forbidden things and wanton pastimes, 
to ally himself to the Fount of all grace, and to attain his true 
object. Among such was Muhammad Ja‘far, the relative of 
Mirza Niztou-’d-din Ahmad, an orthodox youth, lint polluted 
with debauchery. When he travelled fi*om Lahdi- to take up the 

1 AjJbi. The text docR not give the source of the ({uotatioii. I have 
inserted it from MS. (A). The verses are well known. 
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faujdari ‘ of the paryima of Shamsabrul,^ which was in flic 
Mirza s j(lgh\ iind reached Ijudhiana, lie enrolled himself anions* 
^lir Sayyid ‘All’s disciples, and, by God’s grace, repented of bis 
sins, and, leaving aside all ^ things that should be shunned,* aiid 
everything that is forbidden, frerpiently begged the il/zr to offer 
up a prayer ^ that he might attain to the dignity of martyrdom. 
Tlie Mfr offered up prayers in accordance witli his request, and in 
th(^ course of three or four months Muhammad Ja/far became so 
well known for his piety, abstinemre, asceticism, and devotion, 
that he became an object of envy ^ to many of the pious, 
and he, who used witli much pride and pomp, and with many 
attendants, to recite his night prayers, now di-ew water for his 
cnJ'crnonial ablutions without the help of Uiiiy sc'rvant, and 
ai'onsed nobody. 

in a, shoi't time the Mlrs j>rayei‘ was a-nswei'ed, and in a villag»‘ 95 
in the jxirgana of Shamsabad Muhammad .)a‘far* attiiijied to the 
dignity of ma.rtyi'dom,'^ lighting manfully against tin; warliki' 
infidels 

In that, sauK* year 1 waited on Mir Sayyid 'All, on the oeitUnsion 
on which I, in company with MlivA Nizamu-’d-din Ahmad, 
obtained leave to visit my belovtMl home. The (conversation 
turned on the inartyrdorn of .la‘far, and Mil* Sayyid ‘All said. 

“ It is admissible for martyrs to satisfy theii* lov(‘ of pleasure in 

) T1)C3 i'aujddr was the (‘Jiief military and police officer of a paryrmdy or 
‘ hnndncd.’ 

2 Headquarters of a purgana iti the sarkdr of Qaiuiaiij in the mba of 
Agra, Vide Atn-i-Akhar/^ ii, 185. Now a town in tfjo Qrninganj tahnU of 
the Fiirru kli atjad District in the D. 1\, vid^ Imp, Gazetteer (new series), 
xxii, 229. 

funitted from the it'xt, though both MSS. have it. 

(A) has whicli is not so good a reading. 

^ tlie opening chapter of the Qur\2n wliich is recited as a prayer 

with itiiention, 

^ iJuxP. Badiioni always used the word in this wrong sense, vide nupni 
p. 30, note 2, also vol. i, trans. Ranking, 395 and 543, note 4. 

f In A.H. 999 (A.D. 1590-91), vide vol. ii, text, f). 37B. Muhammad 
Ja‘far was the son of Ni^rimu-d-dln’s maternal aunt. 
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this world as well (as in the next), as is certain trom the follow- 
ing text which occurs in the glorious word of God : — ‘ Nay, rather, 
alive with their Lord they are provided for, rejoicing/ He 
then said, in this connection, ‘‘ There was a newly married youth 
who met his deatli by martyrdom in this neighbourliood, and 
after his death he used to return always on Friday nights, in 
appearance the same as wlien he was alive, and pass the night 
with his wife in conjugal intercourse.” I said, ‘‘ They say too 
that deceased martyrs are capable of begetting children in these 
circumstances, and it is w^ell known that this is a fact. In the 
pargana town of Basawar, which was my birthplace, an Afglian 
named Ishaq sntfered martyrdom but used to consort with his 
newly-married wife aftei- bis death, visiting her eveij Friday 
night. He ordered her to keep the matter seciet, hut shortly 
afterwards, when the woman became pregnant, she was acciise<l 
of misconducting herself. On being in neb pressed slie levealed 
the whole matter to her motber-in-law, Ishacfs raothei*, and one 
Friday night showed her tlie form of her son. The mother cried 
out, calling her son by name, and tried to embrace him. 1'he 
shape vanished, and from that day forth Jshaq appeared no more. 
His mother dug a well and named it after him, and th(» well 
exists to this day. How^ can these things be ? ” Mil* Say y id 
‘Ali answemi, ‘'They are })ossible, and they are not contrary to 
reason.” Mirza iSizamu-’d-din Ahmad said, “It may be that 
a jinn appeared in the outward fo?*m of the Martyr.” Tlie 
Mir said, “A jimi lias not tlie power to appear in tiie 
semblance of the bodies of prophets, saints, pious men, and 
martyrs.” 

The death of the Mir occurred in the year H. 1002 (A.l). 
1593-94), or H. 1003 (A.D. 1594-95). One of the learned men 
96 of the time found that the words, “ The religious leader* of man- 
kind,” ^ gave the date of his death. The Mrrs worthy son, Mir* 
Sayyid Mahmud, has succeeded him. 

‘ c-b- Qur^dn iii, part of verses 163, 164. 

This chronogram givog the date A D. 1002 (A D. 
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XIX. ^ AI KH Mu ‘I X . 

He was tlie grandson of Manlana Mu ‘in the preacher, a well- 
known man, the autlior of the M.a^nriji(~\i-nnhmcali Shaikh 
]\Iu‘in (of whom 1 arn writing) was an angel in human form. 

He was employed for some time, under tlie farmdn of the 
JOialifah of tlie age, as Qdzt of Lahor. Tliey say that he never 
decided a case, and that if a plaintilf pressed for the decision oi 
his suit he would with much insistence and lamentation and with 
protestations of his own incompetence, say, “ For God’s sake 
compi'omise the matter lietween you, so tliat I may avoid respon- 
.sihility, and have no cause for repentance or shame.” He would 
also say, You botli know all about the case ; it is my misfortune 
that 1. Avho know nothing of it, am left alone to decide between 
two who knew all about it. Do not, then, give me cause to be 
ashamed before the Court of God, the Most High ! ” If a woman 
j»i*ayed for a separation from her husband on the ground of his 
absence fi;om her he would provide her with means of livedihood 
to tlie extent of his ability, and would say% “ Take this much for 
your subsistence and await your husband’s return : do not 
sepai*ato from him.” 

He devoted his subsistence allowance, over which he had exclu- 
sive rights, to the pay of scribes, wliom he used to employ to copy 
valuable books, and he used to collate the copies and have 
them bound, and would then present them to students. This was 
his principal occupation and employment througliout his life, and 
he must have distributed thousands of such volumes to the 
people. 

In the year H. 995 (A.D. 1587) he took his departur(‘ from 
iliis world, the sojourning place of toil, for the garden of eternity, 
leaving two sons, one of whom is famous in all riots and combats 
foi* his skill in wrestling, while the other is a noted pigeon -flier. 

On account of these accomplishments their names were mentioned 
the Fimperor, and he was a spectator of their performances. 97 

^ Tlie text has Mi'rdj^ but both MSS. have Ma^drij, wliioh reading I have 
adopted. The title of the book, which I have not found mentioned else- 
where means “ Steps to prophet-hood.” 
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“ The living comes forth from the dead and the dead comes forth 
from the living.’* • 

XX. MIk of Qazvin. 

He was a Saifi Sayyid descended from Hasan. He was well- 
versed both in those branches of knowledge which de|)end upon 
the exercise of the reasoning faculties and in those which depend 
upon the exercise of the memory. Every step in his pedigree ivS 
historical, as Hairati, the famous poet, wrote in an ode in praise 
of Qazi Yahya, the venerable father of the Mir : — 

Tales of history should be heard from his lips. 

For no one has seen his like in history. ’ 

He or one of his relations found the date of the perversion of 
Shah Isma‘il in the words, “the untrue religion.’’ AVhen he was 
ari’ested in consequence he said, “ 1 said ‘ the religion ’ wrongly,’’ * 
and obtained his freedom by this ai'tifice. The Saifi 8 ay y ids 
were all bigoted Sunriia, and Shah Tahmasp deprived them of 
their families and estates on this charge, and this was the cause 
of Mir ^Abdu-’l-Latifs coming to India. I heard this from 
Mirza Ghiyasu-*d-din ‘Ali,^ who is entitled A^af Khan. When 
Mir ‘Abdu-*l-Latif and his family fell into disfavour with the 
(Persian) king, Mil’ ‘Ala’u-’d-daulah, the waiter of the Taskirah, 
who was the younger brother of ‘Abdu-’hLatif and had been 
bi’ought up by him, and who used to call him JJap'at-i-Aqd, with 
some object of his own in view wrote an ode, declaring his com- 
plete separation and estrangement from his brother. One of the 
hemistichs of that ode is as follows : — 

“ I utter curses on Yahya and on Hazrat-i-Aqa.** * 

98 People said to him, “The Mir brought you up by his side, why 


That is to say, the dead Shaikh lives in his works while from his living 
sons proceeds nothing but dead works. 

2 i.e., *I was wrong in calling it a religion at all.* §hah Israahrs ‘ per- 
version * was to the Shi*ah faith. 

The text omits *Ali, though both MSS. have it, and it is correct. Vide 
Ahi-i-Akbarij i, 433. 

^ Mir ‘Ala*u-d-danlah had apparently become a ShVah, 
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have you insulted him He answered, “ Uo you not see that 
I have shown my gratitude to him by mentioning him by the 
title of Hazrat-i^AqS, while I have mentioned my father by his 
name only, without any honorific title ? ” To be brief, the 
depraved heretics worked on the mind of Shah Tahmasp, and 
completely alienated him from Mir Yahya, and the ShUh sent a 
royal messenger, a man of devilish aspect, and in appearance like 
the guardians of hell, from iizarba*ijan with a written order 
which ran as follows ; — “ vSince Mir Yahya and his son Mir 
‘Abdu-*1-Latif are full of zeal for the Sunni persuasion, and are 
the chief cause of the staunchness of the Sunnis of Qazvin, there- 
fore take both these men, and collect all the Sunni books which can 
be found within the limits of their jurisdiction, and send them to 
me, and take their wives and families to Isfahan.” Thereupon 
Mir ‘Ala*u-*d-daulah who was then in ^zarbaijan sent a swift 
messenger with a letter to this effect, and the royal messengers 
arrested Mir Yahya who was known as Yahya the innocent,” * 
and he was kept in Isfahan in bonds for eighteen months, until 
he was released at once from those bonds and from the bonds of 
this world of vexation and anguish. Mir ‘Abdu-1-Latlf sought 
safety in flight and withdrew himself for a time to the mountains, 
and, relying on the promise of his late Majesty, came to India 
where he was honoured by being received into the imperial 
service and was gladdened by the emoluments which he received 
through the boundless liberality and generosity of the emperor. 
His present majesty also took some lessons from him in various 
passages of the Divan of ffliaja Hafiz and other books. 

On the 5th Bajah in the year H. 981 (Oct. 31, 1573) in the 
new town of Fathpur Mir ‘Abdn-^-Lattf took his departure for 
paradise, the abode of bliss, and obtained the everlasting blessings 
of the heavenly damsels and mansions, and was buried on the 
ramparts of the fortress of Ajmer close to Mir Sayyid Hus- 
sain, “ Khing-smvdr.’' ^ Qasim-i-Arsalan found the chronogi'am 

A Or ‘ the divinely protected from error.’ 

* * The rider of the grey horse,’ Mir Sayyid Husain is a saint who has a 
shrine at Ajmer, 

20 
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09 “ The glory of the race of Yas"‘ for the date of his 
death. 

Mir ‘Abdu-*1-Latifs fortunate, noble, and orthodox son Mirzft 
^iyagu-*d-din ‘Ali-yi-j5khund, entitled Naqib Khan,* who is 
endowed with angelic qualities and adorned with the graces and 
perfection of learning, has no equal either in Arabia or in Persia 
in his knowledge of works on travel, of history, and of chronicles, 
as has been said before. The author is more intimate with him 
than with any of the courtiers, and was his schoolfellow from 
childhood. He is now strenuously employed, night and day, in 
the imperial service, and for a whole generation past has been 
engaged in reading works on history, books of story, and anec- 
dotes, and legends, both in Persian and in Hindi, which latter 
works have in these days been translated. One may say indeed 
that he has become a part of the life of the }Qialifali of the age, 
who never dreams of losing his companionship for a moment. 
Of late he has been suffering from slight fever, but it is hoped 
that he will be blessed with a rapid recovery and complete res- 
tomtion to health. Since the good ai^e every whei'e acceptable 
may they live long ! As for the evil ones of the age, what need 
is there to utter prayers for them ? The evil that they do brings 
its own reward and evil befalls the tongue which pollutes itself 
by the mention of these nameless scoundrels. 

XXI. K|[aja Muhammad Ya^yA. 

He was a descendant in the fourth generation of the holy 
!^aja Ahrar* (may God sanctify his soul!). He was well 
acquainted with the seven styles of penmanship, and was a 
professor of that art. He had great practice and wonderful skill 
in medicine and therapeutics. His excellent qualities and dis- 

I The chronogram gives the date 981. 

® Vide Airfi-AJchari, i, 441, Al^und means ‘ theologian/ ‘ preacher/ or 
' tutor.’ Naqib ^au was made a commander of fifteen hundred ut the 
beginning of Jah&ngir's reign, and died in A.D. 1614. He was buried at 
Ajmer, beside his wife, in the enolosnre of Ma‘inn-d-dln Cishti’s tomb. 

8 The renewed saint Nifiru-d-din ‘Ubaidu-’llfth Ahrar. Vide Ain- 

i^AkbarJj i, 322. 
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position were an inheritance which he had received from his 
forbears, and although he was little given to discourse he exer- 
cised hospitality, and whatever he received from his jllgtr was 100 
spent in furnishing the table of friendship. He was the bene- 
factor both of high and low. When the new heresy was intro- 
duced and the influence of the vilest of men waxed great he 
withdrew from this society and obtained leave to perform the 
pilgrimage to the HijSz, He was made “ leader of the pilgrim- 
age*^ and was sent on his way to the holy places with ample 
store for the journey. When he had attained the felicity of com- 
pleting the pilgrimage he returned, and passed his precious time 
in Agra, in devotion and the service of the Most High God, 
which alone is the object for which man was created, until the 
importunate messenger of doom seized the garment of bis holy 
life, and invited him to the abode of nearness to God and the 
threshold of His greatness, so that having obtained his release 
from this abode of distraction and darkness he entered into close 
fellowship with the faithful, the martyrs, and the pious. 

Couplet, 

They call to thee from the highest heaven, 

I know not what more thou hast to do with this world 
of snares. 

XXII. Shaikh: Husain op Badakh^an. 

He was one of the spiritual successors of the lord Sh aikh 
9usain of Kh*arazm (may God sanctify his soul !). Religious 
ecstasy, overpowering him, used to reduce him to a state like 
inebriety. Daily, after early morning prayers, the MishSh^ 
written by Shaikh Ra^Id (may God sanctify his soul I), used to 
be read in his venerable assembly, after the rule of the Kihrawi 
order, and he would then fall into a religious ecstasy, and in like 
manner he was assiduous in reading the Masnavi of the Maulavi- 
yi^Ma^navt,^ His feet were firm in the path of the most pure 
law, and his speech sprang ever from spiritual knowledge, and 


^ Maulana JaIala.d-dIn*i-BumI. 
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alfected the hearts of his hearers. If at times one would praise 
him he would say, It is yourself that you are regarding.” 

He stayed some time in Badaon for the purpose of seeing some 
)1 Turks who had attached themselves to him as their spiritual 
leader, and made that place resplendent with the light of his 
presence, and the bounty of his blessed companionship reached 
the inhabitants of that district. Returning thence he came to 
Agra, and thence hastened to the court of the great God. 

XXIII. Shaikh ‘AiiDU'’L-QADiE. 

He is one of the descendants of Shaikh ‘Abdu-'l-Qadir the 
second, of Ucch, who was entitled his holiness Ghaus-i-Rabbani 
(may God be graciously pleased with them !). Shaikh ‘Abdu-*1- 
Qadir and his younger brother, Shaikh Hah Bakh^h, were both 
educated in piety, devotion, and temperance, and were distin- 
guished for their mental perfections. They lived for some time 
in Fathphr, and the emperor, at the time when religious contro- 
versy waxed warm, extended his patronage to Shaikh Hah 
Bakh§h> appointed him to Gujarat wifch the title of $adr^ 
and sent him to Shahbaz Khan.t This was, in fact, banishment. 
The Shaikh, however, rendered good service to the state, and 
constantly * sent express messengers with representations contain- 
ing full news ^ of the rebels, and other matters, so that a commis- 
sion was issued, granting him the rank of commander of three 
hundred. But just then the messenger of death delivered in his 
ear the joyful message, “Return thou to thy Lord,” and he 
responded cheerfully to the messenger of God. His elder brother, 
Shaikh ‘Abdu-*1-Qadir, was then banished to the glorious city 
of Makkah, and at the time when the Khankhanan, son of 
Bairim Eban,^ and Mirza Nizamu-’d-din Ahmad had the control 

t Shahbaz Khan Kambu ; vide Ain^i- Akbari Shaikh Ilah 

was apparently sent to Gujarat in 1678-79, at which time Shahbaz ^an was 
in Western Baj patina. 

2 as in both MSS. The text has 

s jUAj as in both MSS. The text has 

^ Mirza ‘Abdu-r-Rahim : vide AmA-Akhari i, 334. It was probably in 1683 
that Shaikh ‘Abdul-’J-Qadir was sent to Makkah. 
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f affairs in Gujarat, he went thither, and having obtained from 
hem provisions for his journey and attached himself to a com- 
•any of pilgrims he obtained the glory of performing the 
ilgriraage of the fiajj. Thence he returned to his own native 
ilace, Labor, where he now lives, ^ engaged in the service of God 
nd in devotion, and remaining steadfast in the same. 

XXIV. Shaikh Abu-^l-Ma‘alI. 

He is the nephew, the son-in-law and the spiritual successor 
f his holiness the true spiritual guide, the abode of saintship, 
dm who is seated in the chair of unity, lord of the sword of 
light and the troop of power of the Eternal One, the manifesta- 
ion of the perfections of Muhammad, Miyah Shaikh Da’ud* (may 
rod sanctify liis soul!). He is, in the swift pursuit of righteous- 
less, the phoenix of the age, a pattern in all states and assemblies 
f holy poverty and self-effacement. If mention be made of 
hose favoured by God it is his name which is most appropriately 
uentioned, and if the talk be of those who excel their fellows it 
8 his name which is first spoken. He is a man of lofty soul who 
las completely effaced himself in the love which he bears to his 
piritual guide, a man of noble mind who knows no other occnpa- 
ion than the adoration of his saintly preceptor. He has himself 
vritten verses to that purport : — 

Couplets, 

“ I am ever inebriated with the cup of love ; 

What should I know of ‘ this ’ and * that * — 

I who worship Da’ud ? ” 


“ How can this frozen heart be warmed by the speech 
of all? 

Nay, it requires the breath of Da*ud, which can soften 
even iron.” 

I In A.H. 1004 (A.D. 1696-96). 

* Vide p. 47. 


102 
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“ I sit oa the throne of poverty, now that I hare attained 
my desire, 

I reign like Sulaim&n, for I am heart and sonl the 
slave of Da'ad/* 

Quatrain, 

“ Lord, grant to me one glance of the eye which I 
desire,^ 

Grant to me freedom alike from being and non-exis- 
tence, 

And although I be not worthy of this high fortune, 

108 Grant to me one atom of the love of Shaikh Da’ud.” ^ 

One of his sayings is this : — “ Oh, Abh-’1-Ma‘ali, be the slave 
of the Lord, the Most High, and be not the slave of money and 
jewels!’* It is said that in the year of his auspicious birth he 
was taken to his holiness, the universally respected * Miyan 
Shaikh Da’hd (may God sanctify his tomb ! ) and that his worthy 
father asked the Miyan to give a name to his auspicious offspring. 
His holiness the Miyan said, “ Let his name be ^ah * Abfl-*1- 
Ma‘ali.” As this name was very uncommon in India the bes- 
towal of it has been regarded as a prophecy of the return of the 
Moghuls.^^ and of the appearance of the army of the emperor 
Hnmayhn (may his grave be fragrant !) and a year had not 
passed when that emperor, who has now obtained forgiveness 
of his sins, returned to India, and (the spiritual influence of) 
Abu-’l-Ma^ali placed him who had thus conformed to that in- 
fluence in possession of the country of the Panjab. The words 

Abu-’1-Ma‘ali, the Worshipper of God ” were found to give the 
date of his birth. The few flowing verses quoted below, which 
are to be interpreted mystically and not literally, are some of the 
products of his bright genius. 

1 Or * of my true object of desire.’ 

* In both MSS. the second and fourth hemistiohs of this quatrain are 
transposed. 

8 Literally, * the pole-star of pole-stars.’ 

♦ Sic. 

^ Because it was more common among them . 
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A fragment. 

Ghurhatz ^ speaks in his religions ecstasy, 

An ecstasy which is indeed altercation without speech. 
It were impossible to describe the condition of his love, 
Yet to refrain from doing so is another impossibility. 


Ghtirbati ! Make thy life a sacrifice to Him, 

For the felicity of union with Him is not bes- 
towed as a worthless gift. 


Keep the mention of love in thine heart, and open not 
thy lips. 

Keep the mouth of this flask well closed, lest (cold) 
air should enter it. 


Ohurhati ! Raise the cry of * I am God ! ' ^ and fear 104 
not the stake. 

For rope and stake are the means of ascent in this path. 


That which we have seen and known of that Soul of 
Souls 

(We learnt) not to repeat, but to see and to know. 


The following copy of a letter is one of his wonderful epistles 
which be sent to me in Labor : — 

Verses. 

I increased my desire and my heart is in grief, 

And within my bowels a fire is kindled. 

When will the absent return from their long journey ? ^ 
# * # # 

1 The ta]^all%s or poetical name of Abu-*1-Ma‘ali. 

* The refei^noe is to Mansur, vide p. 37, note 7. 

S These verses should be completed by a fourth hemistich, which is want- 
ing in the text-and the MSS. 
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“My dear one, — At this time of dejection in my separation 
from every friend and stranger I had come to regard the news 
even of those who ^ asked after the well-being of all as a letter- 
carrier and messenger, and used to hope for greetings and a 
message, when suddenly your affectionate letter took the place of 
a prescription for the restoration to health of those cast down 
with melancholy at separation from their friends, and redoubled 
my desire to see you, and my affection, Now the verses of that 
holy man of the Qdidiri order, the seething of whose waves of 
eloquence astonishes and bewilders the soul, expel the anguish 
of my heart, and I beg that you will excuse me (for quoting 
them) : — 

Ho, ye (who hearken) ! I wonder at all men. 

And in my drunkenness I see neither that which is 
before me nor that which is behind. 

And there is nothing, I swear by Hod, in my bowels but 
desii’e for you. 

My heart seeth you, as though I saw from yoiii* 
eyes. 

Prom my grave whisper in the ears of my absent friends 

That they are tiie objects of my regard both in life and 
death. 

When Munkir and Nakir shall come to me 
J06 I shall answer to Nakir at the time of his coming, 

and to Munkir. 

And will say ‘Question not me, but another’ concern- 
ing them, for I am verily their friend, 

And the bond of my love for them has suffered no 
change. 

We all convey salutations to all of you. 

Written by the humble Abu-’1-Ma‘ali.*’ 

And in another letter he wrote the following couplet •. — 

“As for that dear one who nightly moveth near me, 
Blest will be the day when be appears clearly before 
me.” 


i Both MSS. insert (* and ’) here. 
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Salutatiotia blended with the desire of seeing you and flaunted 
like the banners of the Bn'Hdiyyah blanch of the QSdifiyyfth 
order are sent to yon. Know that your friend has important 
business with Maulana *Abdu-l-Qbafur and Shaikh ‘Umar, 
which can be settled by a moment’s attention from you. If you 
can spare any of your precious time to bring it about it will, in 
truth, be most fruitful in benefits. My blessing.’^ 

XXV. Maulana Jalal of Tala. 

Tala is a famous quarter of Labor. The Maulana is a relative 
of Mahdi, who was one of tlie most famous Shaikhs, He is 
now one of the most learned men of the time, and has been 
appointed as a teacher at Labor. He is a pupil of Mulla 
Isma‘il of Ucch, and has also received instruction from other 
teachers. He is a most expert lapidary, possesses great acumen, 
and has much store of learning in all branches of know- 
ledge, botli those which call for the exercise of the reasoning 
faculty and those which depend on the memory. They say that 
he has been engaged in teaching since he was eight years old. 

He has a good delivery and speak.s unambiguously so that he is 
able readily to convey to the understanding of his pupils the 
sense of arguments on knotty points of speculative and traditional 
science. He is kind-hearted, pious and religious, and has the 
Qurd7i by heart. He is endowed with noble qualities. The 
correction and arrangement of the Quranic exegesis ^ of Shaikh 
Faizi is principally ids work. His age is between fifty and 
sixty. 

What of argument regarding knowledge? Though it travel as 106 
far as Farqad,^ 

The mention of the name of Maulana Jaraalu-’d-din Muham- 
mad will accompany it. 

XXVI, Maulana ‘Abdu-’sh-ShakOr of LIh5r. 

He is a most eminent and distinguished sage, and well known 

1 The rays of inspiration ’). 

2 One of two bright stars near the North Pole, 

01 


Couplet. 
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fof the vigour of his understanding and his natural acumen. 
His belief in the ^aikhs is unshaken, and the firmness of his 
confidence in these men is wonderfuL Most of his precious time 
is expended in perusing the works of this class of men, and he 
employs his life in the I'ecitation of supererogatory prayers and 
petitions and in the perusal of the Qur^Hn, and whatever comes to 
his board is at the disposal of the poor and needy. At the time 
when the controversy with the *UlaviS and theSj^a^4i^? took place 
he was banished,^ and having been appointed to be Qazl of 
Jannpfir he was sent thither. When he joined the imperial 
Court at the time when it was at Ilahabad ^ the Qfe-ship of 
JaoEpfir was bestowed on the Ottoman QflzUzdda^ an accomplished 
man of pleasant disposition and adorned with many mental 
perfections. Since that time Manlana ‘Abdu-’sh-Shaknr has re- 
mained there in retirement, engaged in teaching and impai'ting 
knowledge, contenting himself with what is sufiicient for subsis- 
tence, averse fi^om covetousness, faV removed from worldly perils 
and fears, and near to the salvation of faith, 

XXVII. Si£Ai![if KabIr, son of Shaikm Munawwae.^ 

He is the s accessor of his respected father. He is a young 
man who in childhood attained to perfection and excelled holy 
hien. If in these latter days there be a son who is better than 
was his father it may be said that it is he who has attained this 
107 condition. He prosecuted his studies in most of those branches 
of knowledge which are included in the ordinary curriculum 
under his father, and his respected father-in-law, Miyan Sa‘du- 
’Ilih Ban! Isra’il, and subsequently made the society and 
companionship of his fellows the rule of his life, and became a 

I In A.D. 1679. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 277, where ‘Abdu-sh.Shakur is called 
Oauldir, i.e., wearer of a darviik'ff robe. 

* In A.D. 1588. Vide vol ii, text, p. 384. 

* 3 Shui^ Bfuoawwar was bora at^LAhor and was noted for bis memory 

and learning. When the *Ulafn4 of Lfthor were hanished in 1579 he was 
made J^adr of M&lwa. He was afterwards imprisoned in GwiliyAr, where 
he died in A.H. 1602-08. §iiaife Kabir himself died at Al^tnadabld in Onja- 
fit in A. D. 1617- 
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courtier. May the most Holy God (be He exalted !) grant hina 
repentance for his indulgence in opium, his pride, and his lying 
and boasting. At the time when, in accordance with the impe- 
rial order, he accompanied his father to ih.e pargana of Bajwii’a ’ 
and the spurs of the northern mountains, and was employed 
in the administration of that district, he wrote a letter to me 
from which the degree of perfection to which he, as a man, had 
attained may be inferred. That letter was as follows : — 


1 had a heart by means of which 1 enjoyed life, but my heart 
perished from me owing to the change which it suffered. 

‘‘ May the attendants of that possessor of a sublime disposition, 
that resort of excellence, be in good health. Oh, my lord ! The 
concerns of my heart and soul, that is to say the only true con- 
cerns of a man, are ffrmly established on the threshold of sincere 
affection ; but my earthly body (may the dust of the world be on 
its head !) consorts with the birds and beasts of the wildeniess of 
superfluity,* nay, by God ! it consorts with a multitude from the 
sight of which the very birds and beasts could not choose but 
flee. Glory be to God! I know not where I may find a remedy. 
My vile spirit now knows what a blessing health is. From 
the time when I first came to years of discretion to this day, 
when I have reached my fortieth year, all my endeavours 
have been directed towards the companionship of the most spiri- 
tually-minded men, wherein I might seek a remedy for my spiri- 
tual imperfections and the diseases of my soul, and now zeal for 
the Supreme and jealous God (may His majesty be exalted!) 
having affected me has brought on me a sore affliction, which 

^ There were two parganas of this name. One was in the Agra liarkdr of 
the Ifuba of Agra (Ain, ii, 182) and the other was in the Beth Jilandhar 
Dulb sarkdr of the fuba of Labor (Ain, ii, 316). The latter is the town 
mentioned here. It is now a town in the District and tafbfU of Hoshiyir- 
pur in the Panjab. Vide * Imperial Gazetteer o/ India ’ (new series), vi, 220. 

* OyAf The writer perhaps means the wilderness of the vulgar 
crowd. 



iisdUe but Hu Mn eum Oheerfalliess,^ contentment, and the quiet 
enjujrment M health lia%^ all been snatched from me. You, 
0 Haulat!, will surely have experienced the magnanimous and 
affeetionatl eulicitude of the Nawwab Fayyazi,* that most learned 
and most wise man, unique in this age ( may God enrich us from 
his perfection, and may He bestow on us the profitable honour of 
lOghis discourse ! ), and you must have recognized it as one of the 
greatest of the Lord’s benefits, and have returned thanks for this 
great gift. At the time when prayers are answered 'put up a 
petition for the needs of your slave. Salutations to you. May the 
attendants of the sympathetic Miyan Ahmad, the marvel of 
the age, be in good health, and believe me to be desirous of 
reunion.” 


XXVIII. Shaikh SA‘Du-’iiLAH, the Grammauian.^ 

Biyana ^ is one of the districts in the eastern portion of India. 
The ^aikh from his childhood was in the service of Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus,^ and passed his time with him in fasts of forty 
days * and in exorcism, and subsequently himself continued these 
practices. He built a hospice in the district of Biyana and was for 
many years resorted to by students and followers of the religious 
life. He employed himself in the instruction and spiritual guid- 
ance of such men. In knowledge of syntax he had no equal in 
his time. For seventy yeai's he never broke his fast save on 

I c-Jj hi both MSS. The text has ^5“^^ ‘ I’omedy for my 

days.’ I have followed the MSS. 

* The poet S^ai^ Abu-l-Faij Faiji, Fayya;fi, elder brother of §hail^ 
Abu-l-Fazl. Vide infra chap, iv, No. cvii. 

S Vide Ain-i-Ahhnriy i, 546, where he is called ‘ Maulana 8a‘du-TUh.’ 

4 Then a pargana town in the sarkar and siihaof Agra (Ain4^Akhart, ii, 182), 
now the headquarters of a tafysil in the Bharatpiir State in Eastern Bajputana 
(Imperial Oa%etteer of India (new series), vii, 637, e.r. Bayina). In the Ain 
(ii, 180) Biyana, which is a very ancient city, is mentioned as having been 
fonnerly the capital Of a province of which Agra was a dependent village. 

4 Vide p. 6. 

• MS. (A) has jU by transposition of dots. The 

reading of the text and MS. (B) is correct. 
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milkj green vegetables,^ and wild fruits. His liberality was 
profuse and open-banded. In the reign of Salim Sliah ^ I went, 
in company with my maternal grandfather, to pay my respects 
to the Shaikh and took some lessons in the Kafiyi/ah ^ from him. 

At last the Shaikh, withdrawing himself from all worldly con- 
cerns was overcome by stupor. He secluded himself alone in a 
room and would not admit even his sons to his presence, until in 
the year H. 989 (A.D. 1581) ho departed from this world. He is 
buried in the hospice which he built. On the day of his death a 
sparrow fell down from the air on to the head of the corpse, and 
this was a matter of wonder to all who beheld it. 

XXIX. Shaikh NasIru-’d-dIn. 

He was a native of Hindaun,'*' and had the reputation of being 
skilled in alchemy. It is said that the Shaikh was constantly in 
attendance on the emperor Humayun, who has obtained forgive- 
ness of his sins, both in court and in camp, and that when the 
emperor arrived at Agra after being defeated at Jausa^ the 109 
Shaikh said,^ “ Something will be required for the maintenance 
of a fresh army,” and accordingly collected all the copper pots, 
dishes, and other vessels which could be found and, in the late 
emperor’s presence, converted them into pure gold. This matter 
was noised abroad, but when I inquired into the truth of it from 

1 I literally ‘ grass.’ 

2 Son and successor of Faridu-d-dm ^ir ^§h, reigned A.D. 1545 — 
1552. 

3 A famous work on Arabic grammar, vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, 428 and 
note 6 

♦ Then a pargana towfi in the sarkdr and ^uha of Agra {Ain-i-Alchari^ ii, 

183). Now the headquarters of a tahsil and nizdmat of the same name in the 
State of Jaipur in Eastern Rajputana. Vide Imperial Gazetteer of India^ 
new series, xiii, 135. 

6 Where Humayun was defeated by Shir Shah ifi A.H. 946 (A.D. 1689). 

Vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 460. 

Both MSS. have ‘ ho said to the ShaiJA.* 

In spite of the authority of the M8S. the context shows the reading of the 
text to be correct. 
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his sons, with whom I am connected by maii:*iage, they told me 
that a of great attainments ^ had given their father a 

basket, full of the ingredients necessary for the transmutation of 
the baser metals, and that to whatever copper this was applied 
the alchemist’s object was attained, but that after their father 
had once mixed these ingredients with the copper he had no 
further power of manufacturing gold, as he was unacquainted 
with the science of alchemy, — but 6od knows the truth ! 

I saw the ^aikh in Agra in the days when Bairam Shin was 
in power in the house of Sayyid Shah Mir,* the nephew of Mir 
Sayyid Rafi‘u-’d«din the traditionist. He was an old man of 
enlightened appearance and of a good disposition. He died in 
those days, and is buried in Hindaun. 

XXX. ^Aiiuf Mubarak of Alwar.® 

Salim Shah used to call him Shah Mubarak, and used to place 
his shoes before his feet. The ^aikk generally claimed to be a 
Sayyid^ and was in great repute among the Afghans. Thus 
when their power was on the wane and they were fleeing before 
the Mugb'ds some of the Afghans seized Shaijdi Islam * of Fath- 
pui’ suspecting him of being a wealthy man, and, having con- 
fined him in a strange manner, carried him off to the fort of 
Rantambhor. Shaikh Mubarak went thither from Alwar by way 
of Bas&war, and was the means of Shaikh Islim’s * liberation. 

Shaikh Mubarak twice attained the honour of performing a 
pilgrimage to the glorious ka'bah. 

I was sixteen years of age at that time when, in company with 
my venerated father, I paid my respects to the Shai^ in Basa- 
war, and after that, in the year H. 987 (A.D. 1579), when the 
110 emperor was returning from his pilgrimage to Ajmir at which 

i ^UaJI JLok t’lie expression might also be rendered, ‘ full of knavery.’ 

* Vide infra No. xxxviii. 

3 Then the headquarters of sarMr of the same name in the fuha of Agra. 
Now the capital of the Alwar State in Eastern BIjpntana. 

* flcil. Shaikh Salim-i-Oishti, of Patbpur Sikri. He is sometimes called 
‘ Shai]^ Islam,’ and, by imdlah^ * ^aikh Islim (Islem).’ 
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the whole of the Qur'Hn was read, and was journeying to Fatlj- 
pur by way of Alwar, I was again honoured by an interview with 
the Shaikh. He had, in truth, reached perfection and was most 
liberal and open-handed. It is now ^ reported that he has recently, 
at the age of ninety years, bidden farewell to this transitory 
world. 

XXXI. Shaikh Cayan Ladh op Sohna. 

(Ladh) Sohna ^ is a pargana town of Mewat, eighteen kuruh ® 
distant from Dihli. There is there a hot spring, rising from a 
mine of sulphur. The water is green in colour and smells of 
sulphur. Even in the winter time the water is so hot that it is 
impossible to bear it on the body. Bathing at that spring is a 
remedy for scald-head and itch. The smell and colour of the 
water are clear proof that it springs from sulphur. On summer 
nights, too, small flashes of fire may be seen on the hills sur- 
rounding the town, though nobody kindle a 6re there. 

The ^aikh was one of the most famous successors of Shaikh 
‘Abdu-’l-‘Aziz of Dihli ^ and travelled resolutely in the path of 
poverty. He used to give instruction in Sufi-hiic books, such as 
the Fusils ^ and the Naqd4‘fusu.%^ to his pupils, who were seekers 
after the truth. The emperor, towards the end of the Shaikh's 
life, placed great confidence in him and sought the help of his 
auspices in several important matters of state. He appointed 
quarters for him in the ^ihddatkh^na close to the imperial palace and 

1 A.H. 1004 (A. D. 1696.96). 

* Then in the Bewari sarkdr of the suha of Dihli (dm-i-AAban, ii, 293, 
where it is called Suhnah). Now a town in the District and tahsU of Gur- 
gaon, Panjab. {Imperial Gazetteer of India, new aeries, xiii, 72). The text 
has * Ladh Sahni,’ and the MSS. ‘Ladh SehnT.* Neither MS. prefixes 
* Ladh * to ‘ Sohna ’ in the account of the Shai^’s life. 

3 In reality about twenty-five miles. 

A Vide Ain^i’Ahhart, i, 63S. 

3 Vide p. 17 and note 8. 

3 ‘The coin of the Probably the commentary on the Fu^iu-l- 

Hiham mentioned on p. 17. Both MSS. read [nusm) for the 

meaning of the book’s title being, according to them, ‘ The coin of demon* 
s^ratidns. 
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used to admit him to private interviews at night, and the inverted 
pmyers of the recitation of which the emperor was a witness 
became inverted in their effects.^ 

In the year H. 998 * (A.D. 1690) when the Shaikh fell sick of 
the complaint of which he died he sent for the worthy son of 
Shaikh ‘Abdu“*l-‘Aziz Qutb-i-‘Alam, who was then employed in 
the army, from Dihli, and,* placing before him the patched robe, 
the staff, and the other insignia of Skaikb-dom, said to him, 

These were a trust which I received from your venerable 
father. You are more worthy of them than I.” He then set 
out oil his journey to the next world. The words “ the truth of 
poverty ” were found to give the date of his death. 

Shaikh Qutb-i-‘Alam, guided by God’s grace, retired from the 
111 imperial service, and, obeying the call to follow in his venerable 
father’s footsteps, guided his life thereby. He is settled in Dihli, 
and is employed, by the emperor’s order, in the guardianship of 
the footprint of his holiness the resort of apostleship ^ (the 
blessing and peace of God be upon him !), rendering service to 
all who visit it. If it please God, who is honoured, he will be 
endowed with the noble qualities of his honoured father. 

XXXIT. Shatkh ‘Abdu-’l-Ghan! of Badaon. 

He ® also is one of the successors of Shaikh ‘ Abdu-’l-‘Aziz. In 
asceticism ^ he has no equal in these days, and in seeking solitude, 

A Vide vol. ii, text, p. 286. ShaiWi Ciiyan Ladh (there called Shaitt 
CanTlda., or ‘ Shalkli Janilda * ) ventured to prophesy that one of the ladies 
of the imperial Jikaram would bear a son. She bore a daugliter, and the 
ghail^ was somewhat discredited. 

2 The text, while giving the correct date in words, gives it in figures, 
wrongly, as 989. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 373. The ^ailA is there called 
gJiaiUi Jarilladh ’ with ‘ §hai^ Oayanladlna * as a variant. 

5 Jii This chronogram, which gives the date 998, is quoted in 

vol. ii, text, p. 374, also. 

* A large stone bearing a footprint said to be that of Muhammad, 
brought from Makkah by Shah Abu Turab in A.D. 1583. Vide vol. ii, 
p. 310. 

6 MS. (A) gives the ghaiWi’s name here. 

« The text has l>©re. Some word has apparently been omitted, 
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he is the “ §iibli ^ of the age. At the beginning of his career, 
when he was a student in Badfton, he used to be overcome by re- 
ligious ecstasy, and sometimes even in the midst of his studies 
on hearing the chanting of a mystical song be would remain in* 
sensible for a whole watch of the day, more or less. When his 
intimate friends asked him what he had seen to bring this ecsta- 
tic trance upon him he would reply, “ I know nothing of it.’* 

In consequence of the responsibilities which he incurred by his 
marriage, which is * a pitfall for enlightened seekers after 
knowledge, — 

Couplet. 

Who are the robbers whom we encounter on our road to 
God? 

Those robbers are no other than women — 

he came to Dihli in search of a livelihood, and there entered 
the service of Tatar £h5n,8 the governor of the city, who, though 
clad in the habiliments of the great ones of the earth, was one 
of the godly. The Shaikh attached himself as a disciple to 
Shaikh ‘ Abdu-*l-‘Aziz, and under him he studied all those books 
which are generally current and are included in the ordinary 
curriculum. He then spent several years in teaching, and was 
then suddenly drawn mysteriously by God’s grace, and, abandon* 
ing all his occupations, he joined the circle of ascetic darm^s 
in the Shaikh’s hospice, and employed himself in striving in the 
path of holiness and in self-mortification. After attaining per- 
fection he left human habitations and took up his dwelling near 112 
the footprint of his holiness the resort of apostleship (may the 
blessing and peace of God be upon him !), in a masjid known as 

but the MSS. give no help. The meaning of the passage is, however, 
clear. 

i k famous Muhammadan saint. Vide .vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 69 and 
note 1. 

^ MS. (A) has which is equally good and MS. (B) 

which it wrong. 

S Vide Ain-i-Ahlan^ i, 424. Tatar Khan died at Dihli in A.H. 086 (A.D, 
1678*79) or, according to the Tahnqat^ in A.H. 985 (A.D. 1677-78)# 
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ihe ma^id of K]ian»i*Jahan. There he dwells in religious seclu- 
siQn^ andj in spite of his having a large family, he follows a reli- 
giOfUs rule, with a firm trust in Qod. He had not taken one 
step/frorp the corner of retirement when in the year H. 1008 
(A.I?. 1594-95) the Khan-i-Ehanan ^ waited upon him, and asked 
him for his advice. He said, “ 'Deem the following of the holy 
law * of Muhamnxad (may the blessihg and peace of God be . upon 
him !) to be of the first importance.’’ At the time when this 
hastily compiled history was written Ahmad-i-Sufiyak ® and Hisa- 
mak ^ of Banaras, men newly converted to Islam, who in the reli- 
gious strife of these latter days are branded with the mark of 
eternal execration — 

Masnawi, 

Stand aloof from the Sufis oi the city and the country, 

All of them are unmanly wretches, devourers of men. 
Whatever one gives to them that they devour, 

^ Whatever lies in their power that they do. 

■ ' They have no occupation but sleeping and eating, 

They take no thought on the day on which they shall die— • 

for the purpose of averting from themselves their evil reputation 
and concealing their gross immorality, formed the design of dis- 
patching a farman summoning from Dihli to Labor Shaikh 
‘ Abdu-’l-Ghani with one or two of his surviving children, whose 
natnes will be mentioned hereafter, for the purpose of urging 
him to submit to the new orders,^ which they themselves bad 
(most readily and cheerfully accepted. The Shaikh wrote a 
letter, to me setting forth his helplessness and asking to be ex- 
cused, and accordingly, after many representations A^mad-i- 
Sufiyak was appeased, and abandoned his design, and he caused 

< Mirza Abda-r-Eahim. 

^ CaLm with as a variaut. 

3 Ahmad, the wretched little Sufi. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 405, 

4 ‘ The wretched little Hisam.’ Possibly Maalaua Higamu-d-din of 
Labor, who differed from the other ^ulamd of Labor. Vide Am4-Akbari, i, 
638.' The designation “ of BanSras ’ may be given in contempt. 

^ i.«., regarding tbe ‘ divine faith,* the nianner of salntation at court, etc, 
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a letter to be written and sent to the Shaikh excusing him from 
attending in obedience to the summons and asking forgiveness 
for what he had done. Please God, the matter will end satis- 
factorily. 


XXXIII. Shaikh Buhlul ok Dihl!. 

He is very learned in the traditional sayings of the prophet. 113 
Having associated much with men who are devoted to a life of 
poverty and self-effacement he has now, for some time past, 
recognized the delights of such a life, and, the grace of God help- 
ing 1dm, has set himself to follow it for good, and has no longer 
any dealings with the worldly, but is busied in teaching and 
instructing his pupils. 

XXXIV, Shaikh ‘ Ahdu-’i.i^aqq of DihlT. 

He has taken Haqqt as his poetical name. He is a compen- 
dium of perfect qualities and a .source of excellence. He gives 
instruction in all branches of knowdedge, both in tho.se in which 
the reasoning faculty, is called into play and in those which 
depend on the memory. He has attained a high degree in 
ism, and among his works are the History of Madtnah the Tran- 
quil, and a book on the modern Shaikhs of India, the date of the 
writing of which is given by the words zikru-UAuliy^.^ From 
his earliest youth he has sought eagerly after God, and, on 
account of his long-standing friendship with them he was for 
some time the companion, in Fathpur, of Shaikh Faizi and Mirza 
Niztou-’d-din Ahmad, and by means of them I also had the 
honour of being permitted to wait on him, and continually 
enjoyed the advantages of his society. When a change came over 
the spirit of the time and the men of the time, all of whom are, 
corrupters of what is good and compounded of the abominations 
of their own natures, and it was no longer safe to trust the dis- 
positions of one’s friends, the companionship of such a one and 

^ The chronogram gives the date A. H. 999 (A.D. 1590-91). 1 have not 
been able to find any mention elsewhere of SfeailA *Abdn-l-Haqq’s works. 
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aaoli a uu« ^ becaiae disagreeable to bim, and/ the grace of God 
influencing him, he was impelled to journey to the most noble 
Ka%ih^ and he left Dihli for Gujarat, in the condition of one who 
is mysteriously attracted by God, and cut ofi from all worldly 
concerns. Thanks to the good offices and assistance of Mirza 
Nizamu-’d-din Ahmad he there obtained a passage on a ship 
bound for the ^ij^z, but, being hindered by physical difficulties, 
he Was unable to I'each Madinah the Tranquil (on its inhabitants 
be peace and salutation!), and he spent some time in Makkah the 
glorious with Shaikh ‘Abdu-M-Wahhab of India, the follower of 
114 §]bai|ih Rahmatu-*llah the traditionist (may the mercy of God 
be upon him ! ), who, having returned from the pilgrimage to 
Makkah with Haji Begara,® came to Agra, where I drank some of 
the water of Zamzam ® from his auspicious hands, and took some 
lessons from him in the traditional sayings of Muhammad, by 
way of a good augury, and from him, Shaikh ‘Abdu-l-Wahhab, 
that is, he received permission to give instruction in the tradi- 
tional sayings, and then returned to his well-loved native land. 
Here he cloaks his ^s/f-ism by giving instruction in those 
branches of knowledge which are included in the ordinary course 
of education. His aspirations are so high that he will not, if 
God the most High please, be ensnared on his heavenly way, 
and fail of attaining his object. 

At the time when he returned from Makkah the glorious to 
Dihli, and I, perplexed and troubled in pursuit of my object, was 
ou my way to the imperial camp, I had the opportunity of 
paying my respects to him for a few minutes, and after I had 
arrived at Lih5r I wrote him a letter. I place a copy of it on 
record by way of invoking a blessing and as a memento ; — 

“After expressing my subjection to you, and the obligations 
whicfi I owe you, I would represent that the affairs of this disr 
appointed exile are, so far as is compatible with exile and dis- 

* These expressions are evidently a subterfuge to avoid mentioning the 
names of the emperor and his favourites, such as Abu-l-Fazl and Fai?i. 

® Daughter of the brother of Humayun’s mother. She returned from the 
pilgrimage in A.D. 1674 and died in A.D. 1581. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 299. 

S Hagar’s well, at Makkah. 
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appoiotment, matter for thankfulimss, and it is my hope that yon 
too are constantly surroanded by God’s protection. When you 
returned to Dihli and honoured me for one delightful hour, that 
interview did nothing but excite my thirst and vehement desire 
for your society, and so much remained unsaid and unheard that 
I cannot express it. ‘ A year of companionship is but an hour’ ‘ 
as has been said, and I myself experienced the truth of the say- 
ing. Indeed, the same might be said even of lifelong companion- 
ship (between friends). They said, ‘ We have tarried for a day, 
or part of a day.’ * This world does not allow us sufficient time for 
companionship, or the delights of the society of friends, if their 
friendship be true and its bonds strong: it may be that on the 
morrow, beyond the grave, we shall enjoy this companionship, 

* seated face to face on thrones ’ ^ please God. To-day we must 
devote our efforts to strengthening the bonds and to directing 116 
our aims aright. The time for true companionship will be the 
morrow, when presence and absence will be alike, and what we 
hei’e call separation and union will be the same. May God 
(be He glorified and exalted ! ) grant to us some kind of affinity, 
even though it should be common to all, so that we may under- 
stand truly what sincerity really means. I pray you to keep 
your heart towards me, as mine is towards you. I have ascer- 
tained with the eye of certainty that the real meaning of affection 
and the true signification of friendship have implanted themselves 
in your nature, ‘and praise be to God therefor.’ May he increase 
them and not diminish them.’ There was an honoured man, 
one of the dwellers in the two holy places, who used constantly to 
recite this prayer : — ‘ 0 God ! as Thou hast favoured so do Thou 
increase Thy favours, and as Thou hast increased them so do 
Thou continue them, and as Thou hast continued them, so do 
Thou bless them to us.’ May God (be He glorified and exalted !) 


^ ixm. Both MSS. and the text have, wrongly, AW 


^ ^ Qur^dn, xviii, 18. 

QMr’«n, XV, 4*6. 
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a on® * became disagreeable to him, and, the grace of God 
influencing him, he was impelled to journey to the most noble 
Ka%th, and he left Dihli for Gujarat, in the condition of one who 
is mysteriously attracted by God, and cut off from all worldly 
concerns. Thanks to the good offices and assistance of Mirza 
Nmmu-’d-din A-bmad he there obtained a passage on a ship 
bound for the l^ijaz, but, being hindered by physical difficulties, 
he was unable to imch Madlnah the Tranquil (on its inhabitants 
be peace and salutation!), and he spent some time in Makkah the 
glorious with Shaikh ‘Abdu-H-Wahliftb of India, the follower of 
114 §baiyb Eahmattt-llah the traditionist (may the mercy of God 
be upon him ! ), who, having returned from the pilgrimage to 
Makkah with ^aji Begara,* came to Agra, where I drank some of 
the water of Zamzam ® from liis auspicious hands, and took some 
lessons from him in the traditional sayings of Muhammad, by 
way of a good augury, an/i from him, §haikh ‘Abdu-T-Wahhab, 
that is, he received permission to give instruction in the tradi- 
tional sayings, and then returned to his well-loved native land. 
Here he cloaks his ^fi/l-ism by giving instruction in those 
branches of knowledge which are included in the ordinary coui'se 
of education. His aspirations are so high that he will not, if 
God the most High please, be ensnared on his heavenly way, 
and fail of attaining his object. 

At the time when he returned from Makkah the glorious to 
Dihli, and I, perplexed and troubled in pursuit of my object, was 
on my way to the imperial camp, I had the opportunity of 
paying my respects to him for a few minutes, and after I had 
arrived at L§h5r I wrote him a letter. I place a copy of it on 
record by way of invoking a blessing and as a memento ; — 

‘‘After expressing iny subjection to you, and the obligations 
which I owe you, I would represent that the affairs of this dis: 
appointed exile are, so far as is compatible with exile and dis- 

J These expressions are evidently a sabterfuge to avoid mentioning the 
names of the emperor and his favourites, such as Abu*l-Fa?l and Fai?i. 

* Daughter of the brother of Humsyun’s mother. She returned from the 
pilgrimage in A.D. 1574iaud died in A.D. 1581. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 299. 

^ Hagar’s well, at Makkah, 
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appointment, matter for thankfulness, and it is my hope that you 
too are constantly surrounded by God’s protection. When you 
returned to Dihli and honoured me for one delightful hour, that 
interview did nothing but excite my thirst and vehement desire 
for your society, and so much remained unsaid and unheard that 
I cannot express it. ‘ A year of companionship is but an hour’ ‘ 
as has been said, and I myself experienced the truth of the say- 
ing. Indeed, the same might be said even of lifelong companion- 
ship (between friends). They said, ‘ We have tarried for a day, 
or part of a day.’ * This world does not allow us sufficient time for 
companionship, or the delights of the society of friends, if their 
friendship be true and its bonds strong: it may be that on the 
morrow, beyond the grave, we shall enjoy this companionship, 

‘ seated face to face on thrones ’ ® please God. To-day we must 
devote our efforts to strengthening the bonds and to directing 116 
our aims aright. The time for true companionship will be the 
morrow, when presence and absence will be alike, and what we 
here call separation and union will be the same. May God 
(be He glorified and exalted ! ) grant to us some kind of affinity, 
even though it should be common to all, so that we may under- 
stand truly what sincerity really means. I pray you to keep 
your heart towards me, as mine is towards you. I have ascer- 
tained with the eye of certainty that the real meaning of affection 
and the true signification of friendship have implanted themselves 
in your nature, ‘and praise be to God therefor.’ May he increase 
them and not diminish them.’ There was an honoured man, 
one of the dwellers in the two holy places, who used constantly to 
recite this prayer : — ‘ 0 God ! as Thou hast favoured so do Thou 
increase Thy favours, and as Thou hast increased them so do 
Thou continue them, and as Thou hast continued them, so do 
Thou bless them to us.’ May God (be He glorified and exalted !) 


i iim. Both MSS. and the text have, wrongly, 

* y Qwr’an, xviii, 18. 

'' )J^ Qwr’^n, XV, 46. 
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increase, continue, and bless to us the gift of true knowledge and 
love, by the dignity of the chief of the first and the last of men, 
Muhammad, and his family, and his companions, all of them ! If 
you should ever honour vour friend with a kind letter I hope that 
you will also honour and delight me with whatever holy news 
you may have of his holiness tlie Shaikh, him to whom all men 
turn, and who is named Kalimu-’llah (may God bless and pre- 
serve him !), and that you w'ill convey to his noble presence a few 
words from me, so that I may not disappear fi’om his memory. 
Much as I wished to write something on this subject my pen 
refused its office. Nor was there any need that 1 should write any- 
thing, for when the time came for me to make my requests of the 
Mirza ’ I composed some verses on this subject, moreover I wrote 
plainly that there was no occasion for ceremony. I hope that 
you will be diligent in delivering that letter. Farewell.” 

Shaikh Faizi, after his return from the Dakan, following his 
old custom of ingeniously tormenting his friends, was very 
desirous of gathering them round him in order to increase the 
attractions of his social circle and to indulge in conversation with 
them and was constantly annoying and troubling them (to come 
to him). 

Hemistich. 

Our friend has this, and also that. 

116 He sent several letters from Labor to express the strong desire 
which he had of summoning Shaikh ‘Abdn-’l-Haqq to him. The 
Shaikh, however, w^as exceedingly vexed, and would not come, but 
sent letters containing excuses, and made his seclusion from the 
world his pretext for not coming. Shaikh Faizi then sent in 
reply the letter of which a copy appears below, and this is the 
last letter which he wrote, and what is written in it is written. 

“ My strong desire of seeing you, my spiritual friend, dear to 
the Lord (may He long preserve you !) was not of the nature of 
official or formal matters, that it should have been reduced to 
writing. At first I was not aware that you were sick at heart — 


A Mirza Nijji*nu’d-din Ahmad. 
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that heart which displays bounty — and it is probable that I may 
have expressed my desire (somewhat too strongly). After I 
became aware that you had closed this way of access I gave your 
wishes precedence over my own, and I trust that the odour (of 
this action) will be agreeable to you. My request now is that 
you should not give yourself over to melancholy in your place of 
retirement. Two or three days ago that choicest of saints, Miyan 
Shaikh Musa,^ honoured my poor dwelling with a visit, and said 
that it was not improbable that you would be coming hither 
about this time. 1 pressed him to tell me what gi’ounds he had 
for saying this, but he left the matter uncertain and undeter- 
mined. I swear by God, the Supreme Object of worship, that I 
gave him no hint of my own wishes, nor shall I do so. 

Hemistich. 

When the time comes for speech what need is there of a letter y 

If you remain at home, it is light, and if you come it will be 
light upon light. 1 swear by God that I have constrained myself 
to forego this wish and that I have not of my own accord given any 
intimation of my desire, nor shall I do so. I hope that you will 
uot vex yourself furthei* regarding this matter. But if I had wings 
1 would sit daily on the roof of your chamber and would gather II7 
the grains of your affectionate discourse, trilling forth the song 
of my desire. What more shall I write ? Your pearl-like * petitions 
are few and far between. I pray y^ou for God’s sake close not the 
road against the caravan of my secrets. If it is closed from your 
side it shall not be from mine. Greetings. I send supplications 
to the Alexander of the throne of holy poverty, Miyan Buhlul. 

In the past two days what is expressed in the following quatrain 
has come to pass in a certain connection : — ^ 

t 

I Probably ^aikjfi Musa of Fathpur STkri, elder brother of Shaikh 
Salim-i-Cishti, but perhaps Shaikh Musa of Labor {Arn-i-Alibnrl, i, 539) or 
Shaikh Musi, younger brother of Maulana ‘Abdu I'Qiidir. 

^ either (Ucrr-ddna ‘ seed-pearls ’ or dardmay ‘ sympathetic,’ or, ‘ grief 

laden/ 
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Quatrain, 

“ Paizi ! Old age is upon tliee, walk circumspectly, 

Let each step that thou takest he such as may\ be 
approved. 

Through spectacles of glass thou wilt perceive naught, 
Tear a bit from thy heart and place it on thine eyes.” 

Glory be to God ! That Shaikh Paizi has passed away and 
become a by- word, and as for these, the mention of whom is still 
among us for a few days, or rather for a few hours, who are they 
that we should waste time in addressing them where preparation 
is even now being made for our departure hence ? All that re- 
mains to them is the wind of speech. How long shall we waste 
our time in measuring it ? 

Couplet. 

It will not be long before no trace of us remains, 
You have broken the flask and spilt the wine, there is no 
cupbearer (to replace it). 

XXXV. MaULAKA iLiHDAD^ OF SuLTANPUR. 

He originally came from Banoda, a village in Sind. He was a 
pupil of Makhdumu-l-Mulk. He is distinguished for the nobility 
of bis descent. Although he was formerly much puffed up with 
the pride of learning and youth he has now gained experience, 
and his former pride has been changed for poverty and humility. 
For some time he held the appointment of §adr of the $uha of the 
Panjab * but has now for a long time past held that of QSizi of the 
new settlement of the Ilahabad,^ and remains in the imperial ser- 
vice, contenting himself with the small allowance which has been 
allotted to him in that city, and refraining from constantly visit- 
ing the houses of the worldly. He is endowed with probity and 

is zealous in devotion to God. 

t 

1 In vol. li, text, p. 295, he is called Mulla llnhdad Ndbawi of Sultanpnr, 
and is said to be notorious for his evil disposition. 

2 According to vol. ii {loc. cit,), he was ^adr of one of the Duabs in the 
Panjab, probably of the Jec Duab, between the Jihlani and the Cinab. 

3 Probably in 1583, vide vol. ii, text, p, 335. 
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XXXVI. MaulIna ‘Usman of SamAxa.* 

In those branches of knowledge which call for the exercise of 
the reasoning faculty he was a pupil of Hakimu-l-Mulk,^ and he 
acquired those which depend on the memory from other teachers. 
He is a capable and ready divine, and very liable to fits of reli- 
gious ecstasy. He is now in attendance on the imperial court* 
His understanding is good. He is inclined to religious retire- 
ment, and most of his time is spent in devotion. He was 
employed for some years, by the interest of Qilij Khan,^ in the 
administration of some in the Du-ab. He has now come 

to court and is ranked among the mansahddrfi^ 

XXXVII. HaH Sultan of Thanesar. 

He has acquired the honour of performing the pilgrimage to 
Makkah the glorious and Madinah the delectable. He is well- 
versed in those branches of learning which depend on the 
memory and was for a long time in the imperial service. He was 
employed for four years, alone and without any co-adjutor, on the 
translation of the Mahahhnrakt, which is known as the Baz^n” 
and what was begun by Naqib Khan was finished by 
him. On account of an accusation of the crime of cow-killing 
which was brought against him by the Hindus of that pargana ^ 
an order w'as issued for his banishment to Bhakkar, and the 
IQian-i-Ehanan, who was in those days in charge of the Siiba (of 
Multan), treated him with great consideration and kindness, and 

1 Then a pargana town in the Sirhind t^arkdr of the Muba of Dilhi. Now a 
town in the Bhawanlgarh tahsU and Karnagaph nizdmat of the Patilla State, 
in the Panjab. Vide Imp, Gazetteer of India, new series, xxii, 1. 

2 Vide infra, c. iii, no. i. 

3 Vide A. A., vol. i (trans. Blochmann), p. 354, also infra, c. iv, no. xiv. 

4 His name does not appear in the Atn^i-Akhari among the man^ahddrs. 

^ Vide A. A., vol. i (trans. Blochmann, pp. 104, 105(or), also Baddoni II, 302 

(text). Haji Saltan seems to have translated two parts of the Mahdhhdrata, 
besides some portions of other parts omitted by the other translators, who 
were, besides the HajI and Naqib Khan, BadaonI himself, who was much dis- 
gusted with his task, and Pai/.l, the elder brother of Abii-’l-Fazl, 

•5 Thanesar. 

23 
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applied ointment to the wounds of his soul. After that land had 
been completely subjugated the Khan-i-Khanan took Haji Sultan 
with him thence, and promised to procure the reversal of the sen- 
tence of banishment which had been passed against him. Haji 
Sultan returned secretly to his native place, and the Khan-i- 
Khanan, after conquering the province of Asirgaj-h and Burhan- 
pur, prayed in one of his petitions for the reversal of the senlonce 
against him. His request was granted, and Providence watched 
over the ^djVs affairs, so that the emperor privately ordered 
Shaikh AbtL-l-Fazl to appoint himKardn of Than§sar and Karnal,^ 
so that he was freed from the fear that had beset him. He still 
holds the appointment of Karori. 

119 Poetry. 

“ How many mysterious favours are bestowed by God, 
The mystery of which is great to the intelligent * 
understanding ! 

These events were, as one might say, comfort ^ after adversity. 

At the time when Haji Sultan was translating the Mahahharata 
one asked him what it was that he was writing. He replied, “ I 
am translating what was well known ten thousand years ago into 
the modern tongue.” 

XXXYIII. Sayyii) Shah MTr op Samana. 

He is a Sayyid of authentic descent, adorned with the excel- 
lence of learning and decked with the jewel of piety. His 
hand is drawn within the skirt of contentment, and he passes 
his time in instructing students, liaving his dwelling on the far 
side of the river at Agra, near to where the late Shaikh Baha-’u-’d- 

1 Thanesar was a pargana in the Sirhind sarkdr of the ?if ba of Dihli, and 
Karnal was a pargana in the sarkdr and sfiha of Dihli. Karnal is now the 
headquarters of a District in the PanjIb, and Thanesar is the headquarters of 
a tahfil in the Karnal District. 

2 The text has, wrongly, for . 

S The text has but both MSS. have Whichever reading bo 

adopted the meaning will be the same. 
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din, the Mufti, used to live. Students and ^^ufis are gathered 
together in his hospice and profit by his companionship. He had 
one pupil, a one-eyed man named Maulana Farid, of whom it was 
said that, although ^ he had not studied deeply, as soon as a diffi- 
cult question or subtle and obscure argument was propounded to 
him from any advanced * book whatsoever, he would at once call 
for pen and inkstand, and, having reduced it to writing, would 
solve it immediately, although he could nob give the solution 
orally, or even read what he had himself written. Shaikh 
Ziya’u-’llah ^ and the whole of the Ohausiyyah order submitted 
themselves entirely to the authority of this (Farid), so that 
their subjection to the Sayyid may be imagined. I have also 
heard that the same Farid would in one niglit relate to Sayyid 
Shah Mir events that had just happened in the farthest parts of 
the world, east or west. Some attributed this power to the 
possession of a jinn, and others to other causes. In the year in 
which the emperor summoned ^aikh Ziya’u-’llah from Igra 
with great favour and kindness and assigned a place to him in 
the ‘ Ib^dat-ldidinaon an occasion when there was a gathering of the 
Shaikhs and ^TJlamd, I one night in private questioned the Shaikh 
concerning the matter of Farid the scribe, and, after relating 
what was spread abroad concerning him, I said, “ Are tliese 
things really so ? The Shaikh first of all enumerated his own 
fragmentary writings and the works of which he was the author, 
detailed his own accomplishments and acquirements, and gave 
me a full account of himself, and then said, ‘*In spite of all these 
favours which God (may His Majesty be exalted !) has bestowed 
upon me I cannot call myself so much us a gleaner (in the field 
of knowledge) after Shai^ Farid, and all that you have heard of 
him does not amount to one hundredth part of the truth. His 

MS. (B) has, wrongly, 

^ This is the reading of the text. Both MSS. have 

“ of or relating to one who is authorized to deliver a,fatwd. The textual 
emendation appears to me to be correct, and I have accordingly adopted it. 

8 Vide infra, No. XL. Both MSS. wrongly insert the name as a headline 
here. 
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dignity is above it all, and he has attained this great good for- 
tune by means of sweeping the threshold of the holy Sayyid Shah 
Mir. Now I had seen Sayyid Sljah Mir before this at Badaon, 
whither he had gone on business connected with his subsistence 
allowance. A copy of the MashMriqu-hAnivdir ^ was between iia^ 
and we had much learned discourse. He certainly had the medi- 
tative faculty strongly developed, a pleasant disposition, a 
ready understandiug and a good stock of knowledge, but I did 
not find him such a prodigy as Shaikh Ziya’u-’llah and other 
men had represented. As for the rest, God the most High 
knows the truth. It may be that lie purposely concealed his 
abilities fiom me, but indeed what need is there to suppose that 
he might not have displayed to others those abilities of the 
display of which * he allowed me to be disappointed ? 


XXXIX. — Sayyid Yasin. 

He is one of the cousins of Sayyid Shah Mir. He studied 
most of the books usually current, and acquired all such know- 
ledge as is included in the ordinary course of education under 
Miyan Vajihu-’d-din,® in Gujarat, and also became his disciple 
in spiritual matters. He acquired the honour of performing 
the pilgrimage of Islam, and studied the traditions in the Hijaz, 
and there received authority to give instruction therein. Thence 
he retui’ned to India, and spent some time in Labor in the com- 
pany of wealthy and powerful men, who were concerned with 
the affairs of the state. He then broke off his companionship 
with these men, and lived in Sirhind, clad in the garb of Shaikhs 
and the raiment of those who follow a life of holy poverty, and 
for some time gave instruction there to his followers, who 
were clad in blue, . and he also claimed to be a religious leader. 
Since he w^as ever desirous of going again to Gujarat, and thence 

L A work on the Ahddi^j or traditional sayings of Mohammad. 

^ The text has, carelessly, tor Both MSS. have the correct 

reading. 

3 Vide sapro, p. 70, 
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to the two holy places, he could not rest in the district of Sirhind, 
and went to Bangal, where he is now travelling. It remains to 
be seen whither his destiny will lead him and in what land he 
will at last find the happiness of retirement. 

XL. — Shaikh Ziya’u-’llau. 

He is the successor of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus.^ Few of 
the Shaikhs of this age can be his equals in Sw/f-istic converse. 
In his assembly the talk was ever of “ true knowledge,” and 
nothing was spoken of save the contemplation of unity and 
the asceticism of the Sufzs^ but who knows what his private 
opinions may be,‘^ or to what extent he will carry his claims? 
At the beginning of his career, when the report of him was 
spread abroad in all the surrounding country, I heard that 
the Shaikit. had succeeded his father in the throne of holy 
poverty and religious leadership and that in some accomplish- 
ments s he excelled him, for instance, that he could explain the 
meaning of the Qurd^n in such a manner that there was no need 
of a commentary,'^ besides having committed the Qur^dn to 
memory, so that he had it on the tip of his tongue. Accordingly 
in the year h. 970 (a.d. 1562-63) I went to visit him in Agra, 
and that without ^ the intervention of any person to introduce 
me and to act as a mentor, and in the character of one who was 
altogether free from ceremony and had been long disappointed 
of his object, a character to which I had accustomed myself. 
Indeed, in visiting holy men worldly means and the intervention 
of men interested in externals only are disturbing elements in 
the attainment of one’s object. I made the usual salutation and 
I had a conversation with him face to face. The Shaikh himself, 
from the high consideration in which he was held, was probably 

i Vide p. 6. 

^ J MS. (B) has OwixJ 

which is nonsense. 

^ cJUAf. MS. (A) has 
* MS. (A) has ^ 

MS. (B) has Aj which is wrong. 
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a slave to those ceremonial observances dear to ShailUls’ sons, 
and my unceremonial maimer of visiting him displeased him. 
Those who were present in his assembly said to me, “ Where do 
you come from ? ” I said, “ From Sahsarto.” ^ When they 
asked me whether I had made any advance in the study of the 
sciences, I said that I had, at one time or another, studied a 
little of each one of them. Since Sahsawan is an inconsiderable 
town and at that time Qilij Khan,^ Caugan Begi, the disciple of 
the S^a^M’s father, was jagirdar of that place, I was of small 
account in his eyes, and he esteemed me lightly and began to 
jest with me and mock me, and made a sign to a jester who was 
present, prompting him to scare me and turn me out of my 
place, bub I, becoming aware of these proceedings, the like of 
which I had often witnessed, pretended that I had noticed noth- 
ing and posed as an innocent fool. The jester then began his 
pranks, saying, “ the odour of some sweet scent has reached my 
nostrils, and my brain is becoming disordered, let those who are 
present in the assembly have a care, lest I do some one a mis- 
chief.’' He then began to foam at the mouth and one of the 
^aikb's companions, who posed as a ^ufi, asked me whether 
I had applied the scent to myself. I said, “ Yes ; but what is the 
matter ? ” He said, “ This person whom you see in this state of 
unconsciousness was once bitten by a mad dog, and now, when- 
ever he smells a sweet scent he falls to foaming at the mouth, 
howling like a dog, and tries to bite people. Have a care for 
yourself.” Those who were present there began to flee and the 
Shaikh too, inaugurating this new custom, joined with them in 
setting himself knowingly to terrify me, and became the accom- 
plice ^ of those devilish men. At that moment I said, “ It is 
strange that men travel from distant lands to this exalted 

1 Then a pargana town in the Euhtas sarkdr of the ^2ha of Bihar, now 
the headquarters of a subdivision in the ghahabad District of Bengal. 
Vide Imp, Gazetteer of India, new series, xxii. 111, Shir Shah of Dihli and 
his father, Hasan Shih Sur, are buried at Sahsaram. 

9^ Vide AtTirirAkhari, 34, 864. 

8 The text has here, wrongly, CAaif^. The reading of the MSS. 
is correct. 
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threshold in order to obtain the fulfilment of their desires when, 
as a matter of fact, one who has been bitten by a mad dog cannot 
find a remedy here.” The ^aikh asked me whether I knew of 
a remedy, and, on my replying that I did, asked me what it was. 
I replied, “ This man should be beaten on the head with shoes 
and clods, as ShaiMk Sa’di (may Grod have mercy upon him!) 
said : — 

Hemistich. 

“ The cure for a rabid dog is a clod ! ” 

They were all astonished, and I continued, “ The strange 
thing is,” I said, “ that Iculukh is also the name of a vegetable 
drug, which is a remedy for the bite of a dog.” Tiie Shaikh 
then became uneasy,^ fearing that his jest had fallen flat, and 
said, “ Come, let us go and busy ourselves with the study of the 
words of Grod and His prophet.” Then, taking a copy of the 
glorious Qur'an he proceeded to expound a verse from the 
chapter of “ The Cow,” * and in doing so exercised the right of 
private judgment very freely.^ His pupils, blockheads that they 
were, assented to every absurdity that he concocted, saying, “We 
believe it, we accept it ! ” I, since my heart was full (of indigna- 
tion) said, “ Perhaps this interpretation which is given by the 
Shaikh is to be found in the commentary.” He replied, “ I am 
speaking of the secondary meaning ^ of the text and what may 
be inferred from it, h and this is a common practice and by no 
means a peculiarity of my own,” I said, “ Taking this for granted, 
is your interpretation literal or the metaphorical meaning of the 
text ? ” He replied, “ The metaphorical meaning.” I replied, 
“ Pray then explain the connection between the two interpreta- 
tions,” and led him on into an argument regarding the meanings 

1 is the reading of both MSS. and is correct. The editor of the 

text, apparently not understanding the idiom, has altered it to 

2 The second chapter of the Qur^dn. 

^ means ‘ from me.’ It is here expres- 

sively used as a substantive ‘ from me-iam,’ ‘ invention.’ 

* The word signifies * turning language from its obvious meaning.* 

‘ CyU( ‘ a sign,* i.e. what the text indicates by implication. 
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of the text. He replied disconnectedly and glanced, in an agi- 
tated manner, in all directiojis. When I held him firmly to the 
point he lost his temper, /and said, shutting up the Qur&n^ 

I have not studied dialectics.” 1 said, “ You have presumed 
BO far as to interpret a text of the Qur'an in a manner unsup- 
ported by tradition, and it is necessary that the connection 
between the literal interpretation and (your) metaphorical inter- 
pretation should be investigated.” He then turned the subject 
and began to ask me about myself. In the meantime I produced 
a portion of a commentary which I had written on the Qasidatu'U 
Burdahy^ and called his attention to the expressions in the open- 
ing couplet of that gastdak which had struck me. He praised 
my work, and himself also said something on the same subject, 
and our interview came to an end in that manner. This was all 
I saw of him antil the time when T entered the imperial service, 
when the ^aikb in obedience to a summons from the Couit 
came alone and helpless to the ^Ibadat-Mima, where he took his 
place. It was on a Friday when the ^aikh with one or two 
of his intimate companions first entered the ^Ihadat-ldidna and 
Mirza Ghiyasu-’d-din ‘Ali the theologian,^ Mirza Akh’und, and 
Mirza ‘Ali Asaf Khan^ had been ordered to examine the Shaikh 
thoroughly and to question him on his ^!?f//z-ism, in order to see 
what he would let fall. Asaf Khan introduced into the conversa- 
tion the following quatrain from the Liwa'ih^^ 

“ If thoughts of the rose pass in thy heart, thou becomest a 
rose, 

Tf thoughts of the passionate nightingale pass, thou 
becomest a nightingale, 

Thou art only an atom, God is all, 

If thou accustom thyself to meditate on Him who is all in 
all, thou wilt become all.” 

1 Vide p. 4, note 1. 

2 Probably Naqib Khan. Vide Ahid- Alihan ^ i, 447. 

3 Asaf Khan’s name was Mirza Ghiya.su>d»dTri ‘AIT also, and both MSS. 
insert his fall name. Vide Am-i-Akhartt i, 433. 

^ The Liwd^ih is a mystical poem by the great poet Mulla ‘Abdn-r-Rah- 
man-i-Jami. 
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He then asked, “How ean God the most Holy be described ns 
“all” oi* “the whole,” since He is above being defined as a part 
or the whole ? ” The Shaikh who had undergone niueh tribula- 
tion before coming to Court, and whose pride, haughtiness and 
self-conceit were completely broken, since he had endured much 
trouble, was ^ very modest and indistinctly muttered a few words 
which nobody understood. At last I, growing bold, ventured to 
say, “ Although the Maulavi Jam! (may his tomb be sanctified!) 
basin this quatrain applied the expression “the whole” to God 
the most Holy and most High, yet he has in another quatrain 
spoken of Him as being divisible into parts, and far be that from 
the most High ! 

Quo train, 

“ As for this love whi(dj is a part of the Indissoluble One 
(whom) we (love) 

God forbid that it should be (•om])i’o]iended of our intelli- 
gence. 

Happy will it be for us if there flash a ray from the light 
of certainty 

Which will free us from the darkness of our doubts.” 

The meaning of these passages is that whatever can be con- 
ceived, whether, it be the whole or a part, is nothing but God, 
and that besides Him there is no true existence. In short, since 
words fail to express the writer’s meaning adequately he uses 
them in various senses, explaining (God’s existence) sometimes as 
a whole and sometimes as (possessing) parts.” I then adduced 
several propositions regarding the inherent unity of essence, a 
principle which had at that time become ingrained in me, and 
called upon the Shaikh to corroborate my arguments, and both 126 
the emperor and the Shuikh were well pleased with my discourse. 
About this time Shai^ Israa‘il, the half-brother of the 
^cLikii near whom I lived in the quarter of the l|^’aja-yi- 
Jahan in Fathpur, and with whom I was on terms of intimate 


1 The text has, wrongly, Both MSS. have 
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companion sliip, took me, in obedience to Shaikh Ziya’u-’llah’s 
wish, to the ^IhMatkhona^ and there introduced me to him, and 
related to him the story of my meeting with him eleven yearvS 
before, which he had heard from me. Shaikh Zij^a’u-’llah was 
much perturbed and said that he did not remember that any such 
thing liad happened. The Shaikh , although he pretends to 
refrain from company, which is really self-advertisement, now 
livCvS in ^gra, in outward appearance, like his father, one of the 
holy men, while on the contrary he spends his time in self-indul- 
gence and idleness, clad in the raiment of men of rank, and 
retains his old habits, many strange utterances, calculated to 
deceive the vulgar, and delivered with apparent simplicity, being 
reported. I have not space to record them. 

Mir Abu’l-Qhais of Bukhara ^ (may the mercy of God be upon 
him !) used to say, “ Let him be what he may, with his devotee’s 
raiment, his assemblies of those vowed to holy poverty, and his 
discourses on mysticism. We believe in him with our whole 
heart!” 

In the year in which the Khan-i-Zaman was defeated * Shaikh 
Ziya’u-’llah accompanied the army to Ambethi, and had an 
interview with his holiness Miyan Shaikh Nizamu-’d-din (may 
his tomb be sanctified !), When the Miyan was commenting on 
the blessed verse, “ And therein shall they be given to drink of a 
cup of wine, mixed with the water of Zanjabil, a fountain in 
paradise named Salsabil,” ^ Shaikh Ziya’u-’llah, with a view of 
displaying his ability, interrupted the discourse, and said, “ There 
is a discrepancy between this verse and another verse of the 
Quran.'' The Miyan was moved to anger and said, “ Holy is 
God! The father dived in that (sea of doubt) and must now 
be feeling the utmost need of intercession, and the son here sets 
himself to prove discrepancies between the w^ords of God (be He 
honoured and gloidfied !)” 

^ Vide infra, No. XLI-. 

■2 A.i). 1567. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 100, 

J (^iVran 

Ixxvi, 17, 
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Hemistich. 126 

Everything that is in the heart is not instruction ! 

XLI. MIr ARu’ri-Qj:iis of Bukhara. 

He was a high-minded man and a follower of the pure religion 
who had so acquired augelic qualities that they became, as it 
were, ingrafted in his noble nature. Though clad in the outward 
garb of wealth he possessed the inward attributes of holy 
poverty. From association with many of the great Shaikhs of 
Ins time he had profited much, and had inherited much of the 
customs of liis noble ancestors. In good breeding, but especially 
in liberal disbursement of his substance,* in independence of 
character, good fellow.ship, and uprightness in his dealings, he 
was one of the noblest of God’s works. He followed the cere- 
monial observances of the law and imitated the laudable 
qualities of the ancients and their successors so closely that he 
omitted not the observance of one tittle of the holy law.^ Such 
were his endeavours to fulfil all the requirements of the law of 
the congregation ® that even in the time of his mortal sickness, 
when he was suffering from a painful chronic disorder he did not 
omit the recital of the “ AllGhu Akhar ” ^ at the commencement 
of his prayers. The conversation in his assemblies consisted 
always of texts from the Qur'dn, traditional sayings of the 
prophet, and the words of holy men. He died in the year h. 995 
(a.d. 1587),^ and the words “The Mir of laudable qualities”^ 
were found to give the date of his death. 

^ o'iif y MS. (A) has, wrongly, ^3lAit j 

5 The text here has evidently a misprint for the reading 

of both MSS. ^ 

8 cJul the law as interpreted by the Sunnts. 

4 Vide supra, p, 36, n. 4. 

6 These words “ He died * * 995 ” are omitted from the text, though 
they appear in both MSS. 

40 + 10 + 200 + 60 + 400 + 6 + 4 + 5 + 60 + 10 + 200«995. 
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127 


XhlL Miyan Kamalu-b-dIn ^usAiN OF ShIraz. 

When the heart in calling loved ones to remembrance blossoms 
like the rose it is not becoming that the dust of vexation should 
reach or settle upon the hearts of friends even though the 
account of their lives be somewhat prolonged. 

Miyan Kamalu-d-din Husain is the worthy son of Maulana 
Hasan of Shiraz who at the time when Shah l8ma‘il was ex- 
pelled from Shiraz went to Makkah the glorious, and on his 
return thence came to Gujarat in the reign of Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi,^ and, accoTupanying the caravan of Say y id K»afi‘u-d-din 
the traditionist,* and Miyan Abu-’l-Fatt of Khurasan, the father 
of Miyan Budh, he took up his residence in Agra. The famous 
and well-known Shaikh Zainu-d-din® praises him as follows : — 

“ My verse is of both reason and tradition, therefore I would 
that it should be hearkened to 
By him who combines the knowledge of sciences both of 
reason and tradition, Maulana Hasan.” 

Miyan Kamalu-d-din ^usain is an angel in the form of a man, 
whose laudable qualities and praiseworthy attributes are more 
than can be either written or related. The emperor, recognizing 
that he was distinguished for his greatness and loftiness (of 
mind), was exceedingly desirous that he should enter the imperial 
service. At last he abandoned everything, and contenting him- 
self with a small grant of land for his subsistence found complete 
happiness in the exile of poverty and the honour of good faith, 
and spends his time in continual devotion. He lives, free from 
care, sometimes in Dihli and sometimes in Agra. From earliest 
youth till old age he has walked unintermitten tly in the path of 
devotion, reciting the praises of God, giving alms, reciting set 
portions of the word of God, and reading the Qur’an, knowing 
no other habit of life ; but with all this excellence and perfection 

1 Beigiied from Dec. 1488 to Jan. 1517. 

^ Vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 476, and note 5. 

8 Probably Sbaikh Zainii*d*dTn Fo/d’t. Vide vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 609, 
and note 5. 
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in religious matters he has the highest ability, and perfect 
eloquence, excellent penmanship, skill in orthography and a 
masterly style are his by inheritance. 

When I first came to Agra in my youth, in the time of Bairam 
Khan, the first place where I lodged was his masjid^ where bounty 
was bestowed upon me, and his dwelling, where my soul was 
cherished, and there, in my opinion, the gates of happiness were 
first opened to me. 

Prom that time till the time of writing this hasty memoir a 
period of full forty years has elapsed, during which time I have 
observed that his kindness, sympathy, and regard for my friend- 
ship have increased daily, although (I could) not (have believed 
that) there was room for any increase : — 


Poetry. 

Enough of love, for that grows less, enough of beauty, for 
that decays. 

But my love for thee and thy beauty remain undirninished 
— nay, have increased. 

What now follows is a few drops distilled from his musk- 
diffusing pen, now incorporated by me in this record of friend- 
ship. They are as follows : — 

“ In 1 the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate ! 128 
We bless his prophet, the gracious one, and love for thee 
has not waned but its strength is increased towards 
thee, 

and my desire towards thee is as it is. 

I Tliis is a letter from Kamalu-’d-din Husain to Badaoni. The style is 
stilted and bombastic in the original and must necessarily appear more so 
in the translation, but as the substance of the letter is of no importance 
I have preferred to render it literally. As is usual in epistles of this nature, 
the writer refers both to himself and to the person whom he addresses in 
the third person, using in the latter case the plural of respect. As this 
plural cannot be used in English the continued use of the third person is 
apt to be confusing. I have, therefore, retained it in the exordium only, 
except where honorific titles appear in the body of the letter. 
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This atom of dust, inconsiderable and full of defects and 
blemishes, Kamalu-d-din Husain, after conveying to you the 
greetings of an exile and the salutations of one who longs to see 
you, with the tongue of abridgment and brevity, of supplication 
and poverty, conveys to the enlightened mind, coruscating with 
benignity, namely, the mind of my worshipful master, the resort 
of clemency (may God save a!)d pi’eserve him and bestow on him 
all that pertains to matters both of religion and of the world ! )’ 
the intelligence that since in these mournful days the hardships 
of loneliness and the grief of separation, the anxiety of religions 
duties and the absence of all traces of love and friendship have 
become my lot, 1 have sometimes in my restlessness travelled to 
the imperial city of Dihli and have there acquired the honour of 
visiting the blessed tombs (of the Saints), and at other times have 
gone to Agra to see my friendless children (may God guard them 
with his power !) who dwell there in retirement, and I was much 
disturbed in mind, when those kind letters from my lord • began 
to arrive at irregular intervals. I swear by God that they con- 
veyed very much consolation and comfort to my mournful heart’ 
and for some days 1 took delight in studying and repeating them, 
and morning and evening I raised and still raise my hands in 
prayer to the All- Wise, praying Him to grant length of life to my 
lord 1 

Hemistich. 


(I pray to) God that thou mayest live till the day of 
resurrection. 


But I will not dilate further on this subject, and will commit 
it to the care of the All-Wise God who knows the truth, and 
passing to my ulterior (outward) object, will bring it to your 
consideration, 2 informing you that for a long time I endured 

i The word used here is ‘ (my lord’s) servants.’ The writer 

affects, as is usual in the language of oriental compliment, to be unworthy 
to mention the name of the person whom he addresses, and therefore speaks 
of his ‘ servants.* The best-known example of this idiom is the phrase 
( ‘ the exalted slaves * ) for ‘ his majesty,* or ‘ your majesty.’ 

2 literally * I become the means of giving you a headache. 
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great grief and sorrow from hearing of the death of that reposi- 
tory of humanity, inseparably connected with liberality, him who 
liad acquired all perfections, Mlrza Nizamu-d-din Ahmad, and 
from the passing away of all the excellence of that phoenix of the 
age and of his love and faithful affection for you, my lord.^ 

“ Verily we are God’s, and to Him do we return ! ” What can 
I say, and to whom can I confide these griefs, which assail me 129 
incessantly and repeatedly ? At all event s we are awaiting our 
own death, and we have no j’esource but the favour of the bounti- 
ful God. My tongue is now ever chanting this prayer, “ 0 God 
have mercy upon us, behold the sweat of our brows and the multi- 
tude of our groans ! May the physician be disappointed of us, 
and may our friends weep for us ! O God, have mercy upon us 
when the earth surrounds us, and our friends love us ! Scatter 
Thy favours among us, and may the wind cease to blow upon us ! ” 

I hope that our end will be good and that we shall preserve our 
faith unblemished. Since the bearei* of this letter was in great 
haste to depart 1 have written it hurriedly at night, and have not 
been able to explain one thousandth part of the desire which 
I have towards your service. You will be able to conceive it in 
your pure heart, for verily hearts have intercourse one with 
another. Salutations and lionour be upon you and on him who 
is with you, both first and last, both inwardly and outwardly.” 

XLIIT. Shaikh Abu-’l-Fath of Thanesar. 

He is one of the foremost among the wise men of the age and 
one of the chief among profound and eminent scholars. He ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of Islamic tradition under Sayyid 
Rafi’u-d-din the traditionist, and has now dwelt for about fifty 
years in the quarter named after the above-mentioned Mir in 
Agra, engaged in teaching those branches of knowledge which 
call for the exercise of the reasoning faculty as well as those which 
depend upon the memory. Many able and ready scholars have 
sat at his feet and have gone out into the world (with the fruits 

I Vide footnote 1 of p. 78. 

* Literally ‘ males,’ ‘ virile men,’ 
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of hie teaching). Both I and Miyin Kamaln-d-din Husain, just 
mentioned, shared the benefits of being taught by this great man. 
His most noble and orthodox son, ShaiWi ‘ Isa, is now, by the em- 
peror’s appointment, the authorized deliverer of fatwas t in Agra. 

XLIV. Maulana ’Usman op Bangal. 

130 He was an old Shaikh who took up his residence in Sambhal. 
Miyta ^atim of Sambhal * was his pupil, and used sometimes to 
visit him and request him to put up a fatihah on his behalf. On 
one occasion I, when I was in attendance on the late Miyau Hatim 
in my childhood, had the honour of waiting upon the Maulana. 

XLV. Shai^ Husain op Bazhak.^ 

He was one of the foremost among the distinguished men (of 
his day) and was employed in the instruction of students in the 
college of the imperial city of Dihll. In those branches of know- 
ledge which depend on the memory and which are usually studied 
in India, he was the most accomplished man of his time. He had 
a generous disposition. 

XLVL MaulInA Isma‘1l the ‘Arau.'^ 

He was one of the contemporaries and equals in age of Shaikh 
Husain, In knowledge of mathematics, philosophy, and medicine 
he was unequalled, and as a teacher he was associated with Shaikh 
Husain, and by the blessing of their noble companionship the 
doors of bounty were opened to students. The Maulavz was 
possessed of considerable wealth, and one night some thieves, 
instigated by the inhabitants of the city, bi'oke into his house 
and murdered him> 

XLVII. QazI Mubarak op Gopamau.^ 

He was a most learned man and performed the duties of his 
office of Qdzt with great integrity and honesty. He acquired his 
knowledge and good breeding from his teacher, Shaikh Nizamu-d- 
t i.e. muftu 2 Vide p. 3. 

3 Or Bazahr. I have not been able to identify this place. 

A Vide Ain-i’Alchari, i, 638. 

^ Literally, * caused him to attain martyrdom.* 

A Then a pnrgana town in the Khairlbad snricdr of the m2ba of Awadh. 
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din of Ambetlii • (may ids tomb bo sanctified !), and the Shaikh, 
from the time when the Miyiln first began to study in his hospice, 
had a special regaid for him an^ bestowed care on his education, 
and whenever the Q^zi used to make his request, saying, “ Why 
sliould not I too receive my share from the reservoir of your 
saintship?” Shaikh Nizamu-d-dlu would always reply, “Qizi 
Mubarak has devoured this world and gained (his reward in) the 
next.’* The Qflzt lived highly regarded, honoured, and respected 131 
to the end of his life, and thus too took his departure to the next 
world. 

Among the sages and learned men who came and settled in 
Qopamau for the purpose of studying under the Qnzl (on him 
be God’s mercy!), and there grew to manhood, so that for the 
sake of profiting by their society men came from great distances, 
and attained to perfection thereby, was the respected Budh, who 
used to give instruction in all the books commonly studied. 
Another was Sayyid Muhiyy, of whom the same may be said, and 
there were others too in the -same category. That caravaii of 
sojourners has now reached its journey’s end, leaving no suc- 
cessors, and the mansions and abode.s of learning have now been 
cleared of the tigers of the forest of knowledge, so that those who, 
fox-like, are ever ready to creep into an earth, have taken their 
place. The author of the MashariQu-'UAnwHr too makes the 
same complaint of his own time, saying no sooner is the den clear 
of the lioness with two cubs than the gravid vixen enters it in the 
morning. 

Verse. 

This one small loaf 2 remains to poor Hasan, 

I fear that day when not even this will be left. 

XLVIll. MaulanA Vais of Gwaliyar. 

He was a learned man, argumentative and disputatious, and in 
his knowledge of first principles and deductions therefrom he had 

t Vide p. 27 . Now a town in the District and tahsil of Hardoi, in the 
U, P., vide Imp, Gazetteer of India^ new series, xii, 830. For mention of 
Qazi Mubarak, vide supra, p. 31, 

2 a^b. diminutive of mU, 

^ j 

9Ji 
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no equal in liis time. The power of his memory * was such that 
in the midst of an argument when there was any necessity for an 
appeal to any authority, he would seem to recite from memory 
whole i)ages and would say, “ This is what is written in such and 
such a book, look it up and see,” and would thus confute his 
adversary, but afterwai’ds, when the book was searched, no trace 
of the pretended quotation would be found. In this manner he 
one day confuted, in the imperial assembly, Maulana Iliyas the 
astrologer, who had been the tutor of the Emperor Mul^ammad 
Humayuii, and had gi eat skill and readiness in the preparation 
of astronomical tables, so that the Maulana, disgusted with his 
opposition, set out from Court, and travelling through the par- 
gana of Mohan 2 in the SarJcar of Lakhnau, which was his 
he gave up his military appointment in the imperial service, and 
132 proceeded in haste to Gujarat, and thence to Makkah the glorious, 
and thence went to the land of ’Iraq and Agarbaijan, and Ardabil, 
which was his well-loved native land, and there he died. The 
story of his dealings with Shah Isma‘il 11 is well known, and is 
briefly as follows : When Maulana Iliyas arrived at Ardabil he 
wrote a letter to Shah Isma‘il, who had been confined by Shah 
Tahmasp in the fortress of Qahqaha, saying, “ From the aspects 
of the planets I have ascertained that in such a month you will 
obtain yonr freedom, and from the dungeon will attain to the 
highest rank, and will sit on the throne of the kingdom. J ust as 
he had prophesied something was put into Sliah X^^'^^asp’s cup 
after a short space of time, and the affairs of Iraq fell into great 
confusion, and the amirs and ministers of state summoned Shah 
Isma‘il from his prison, by way of Ardabil, with a view of setting 
him on the throne. Now the matdavi had said in his letter, “ On 
your way from Qahqaha, when you reach Ardabil it is necessary 
that you pay me a visit so that certain agreements and settle- 
ments may be made between us in yonr presence, and certain rites 

1 [sic] AJIa5la^ Badaoiii should have said, ‘ his power of invention.* 

2 Vide lin-i-Akharl^ ii, 179. Mohan is now a town in the of the 

same name in the Unao District of the U. P., vide Imp, Gazetteer of India, 
new series, xvii, 383, 
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of exorcism may be performed while we are face to face.” It so 
happened that Shah Israa‘il was in great baste and did not visit 
the maulavVs house, but after leaving Ardabil he turned back and 
went to the maulavfs house with the object of waiting upon him. 

The maulavz shut the door of his mansion and refused to grant 
him an interview. After waiting a long time the king was com- 
pelled to break the door, and, entering the maulavVs room by force, 
waited upon him ; but (he maulavi covered his face, and, turning 
round, sat facing the w^all, and said, “The appointed hour passed^ 
and you did not come ; why should I now see your face ? ” Shah 
Isma‘il turned away disappointed, and altbougli he became king, 
the nobles of the realm, a year after he had ascended the throne, 
conspired to prompt his sister, Paiijan Khanum, to attempt his 
life. He became cognizant of the plot, but before he could do 
anything to baffle it Parijan Khanum suffocated him and left his 133 
room, closing the door behind her on his corpse. 

XLIX. Shaikh Muhammad ok Syria.^ 

He is a true* ‘Arab and is nephew to that Shaikh Zainu-d-din 
of Jabal-i‘Amili who was an ecclesiastical dignitary and religious 
guide among the ShVahs^ and on whom the Sultan of Turkey 
after much finesse and many stratagems laid liands when he was 
in Makkah the glorious, and after summoning him to Constanti- 
nople, put him to death. Shaikh Muhammad is ranked among 
the mansabdars, and is distinguished for his bravery and valour 
and noted for that generosity and liberality widch are character- 
istic of the ‘Arabs. He is also well known for his good breeding 
and courtesy and those branches of knowledge which are gener- 
ally treated of in the Arabic language, and in the humanities 
generally his attainments are such that he may be called a second 
Kisa’i.® The following letter, which he wrote in Lahfirin answer 

^ Shaikh Muljamniad is not mentioned in tbo Ain as a man?ahdar. 

2 The expression may also mean * a rongh, or bratal, Arab.* MS. 

(A) has wrongly. 

2 A celebrated grammarian and reader of the Qur*dn. Vide vol. i, trans., 
Ranking, p« 80, note 1. 
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to one from me, in which I had been guilty of some insolence, 
when oiir friendship first began, is an example of his correspon- 
dence. 

[Here follow five letters in Arabic, of which the Editor of the 
^J’ext writes in a footnote, “ Be it known that the whole of the 
text of these five letters, from beginning to end, is full of errors, 
and I have found it impossible, notwithstanding the utmost care, 
to correct it from the three manuscripts at my disposal.” After 
a careful examination of the text in MSS. (A) and (B) I am 
compelled to agree vvith the Editor. Professor T. W. Arnold, 
who has kindly come to my assistance, Agrees with me that the 
text is so corrupt that no satisfactory translation of these letters 
can be given. He also agrees, however, that the text, unsatis- 
factory as it is, is sufficient to indicate that the letters are not 
worth translating and consist, almost entirely, of long strings of 
bombHStic And extravagant compliments. For this reason I have 
refrained from an attempt to reconstruct the text from other 
MSS.—T. W. H.] 

136 L. ^lAiKH Hasan ‘Ali op Mad§il.‘ 

WAS the fnithful pupil of Shah Fattiu-’llah, but notwith- 
Btaiiding this he is an orthodox 8unnl, Ue entered the imperial 
service in the year in which Kabul was conquered, and was 
entrusted with the education of the emperor’s eldest son until 
tlie young prince could repeat certain lessons from Persian and 
other treatises on philosophy. Shaikh Abu’l-Fazl also for some 
time secretly received instruction from him in the exact sciences, 
and in physics, and other branches of philosophy, but notwith- 
standing this he never attempted to advance the Shaikh’s 
interests, so that while he himself has his place on the carpet in 
the imperial presence his master takes his stand on the bare 
floor. Shaikh Hasan ‘All, finding that the conduct of such men 
was not in accord with his religious views, gave up the allowance 
which he used to receive and went to G-ujarat, where he associ- 
ated himself for a time with Mirza Nizamu-d-din Ah'tnad. The 

i MobuI in the maps, on the Tigris, opposite to the site of Nineveh. 
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latter, aud his sod, Muhammad Sharif, received much profitable 
instruction from him in those branches of knowledge which 
exercise the reasoning faculty, and in secular learning, so much 
so indeed, that they advanced to perfection therein. 

After the death of Shah Fatbu-’llali Shaikh Abfi-’l-Fazl and 
other courtiers recounted Sf>nie of the Shaikh's accomplishments 137 
and peifections in the impeiial assembly, whereby the emperor 
was so impressed that ShaiMi Hnsan ‘All is now (recognized as) 
the spiritual successor of ^ah Fathu-’llali. At that time an 
imperial order was issued summoning Shaikh Masan ‘All to the 
imperial presence, and lie accordingly came to LahSr, but when 
lie paid his respects at Court Nizamu-d-din Afimad directed him 
to perform the sijdah (instead of the kurnish)^^ which so dis- 
pleased him that he made his release from the obligation of 
performing the ceremony a condition of his attendance, and even 
in his house he could not bear (to witness at Court) so many 
things which were abominations to him, and “ the elephant once 
more remembered Hindustan and on the plea of an intention to 
visit his mother he obtained leave to go to his own country, and 
in the year ii. 998 (a.d. 1589-90) he arrived at Thatlia, when 
the Khan-i-Khanan was governor of that province, and having 
attriined to trust in God and contentment of heart he set out for 
his own country, and when he arrived at Hurmuz he sent a 
message to the officers of the imperial court saying, Praise be to 
God ! I am freed from tbe hypocritical companionship of my 
friends/’ Please God he has attained the object of his desires, 

LI. Qizt Nuhu-’llAh of Shu^tar.s 

Although he is by religion a Shi'ah * he is distinguished for his 
impartiality, justice, virtue, modesty, piety, continence, and such 
qualities as are possessed by noble men, and is well known for 
his learning, clemency, quickness of understanding, singleness of 

Vide Atn’i»Akhnri, i, 159, 

* A proverb descriptive of home-sicknosa 
8 More properly ^ushtar. On the Karuti river, in Persia, 

4 According to Mr. Bloobmann (Ain'i-Akbari^ i, 54&), QS.zl Niiru-’llah 
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liearfc, clearness uf perception, and acuuien. He is the authoi* of 
several able works, and lie has written a monograph on the 
“ undotted commentary ” ^ of Shaikh Faizi which is beyond all 
praise. He also possesses the poetic faculty and writes impres- 
sive poetry. He was introduced to the emperor by the instru- 
mentality of the physician Abii-’1-Fath,‘^ and when the victorious 
imperial army reached Labor, and ^aikh Mudn the Qnzi of 
LahSr, when he was paying his lespectn to the emperor, was 
afflicted suddenly in the presence chamber with the falling sick- 
ness, which came upon him in consequence of the feebleness of 
old age, and the failure of his natunil powers, the emperor took 
pity on his weakness, and said, “ The is past his work, 

138 and we have tiierefore appointed Qazl Nuru-’llah to the post 
which he held.” In truth he has reduced the insolent muftis 
and the crafty and subtle muhtanbs of Labor, who venture to 
give lessons to the teacher of the angels, to order, and has closed 
to them the avenues of bribery, and restrained them within due 
bounds as closely as a nut is enclosed in its shell, and to such a 
degree that stricter discipline could not be imagined. One might 
almost say that the author of the following verses had the QHzi 
in his tnind when he wrote them : — 

** Thou art he who has never in all his life admitted 
Any statement by anybody in a law-suit, except the swoni 
testimony of a witness.” 

One day when lie was in the house of Shai^ Faizi the 
puri commentary was the subject of discussion, and regarding 
the blessed verse: — “When he said to his companion, ‘Be not 
cast down, verily God is with us,’ ” which verse is held, by the 
great majority of commentators, to refer to the greatest of 

practised taqtya, or concealment of his religious views, among Bmnts, and 
was well acquainted with the system of jurisprudence of Abu Banifuh. 
After Jahingir’s accession he was recalled from Labor, Once he offended 
the emperor by a hasty word, and was executed. 

i The 8awdfi*u-UllhSmf vide Atn^UAkhari, i, 549. 

* Vide infra, o. iii, no, viii, 

8 vt;! H Qar’a?i, ix, 39. 
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faithful witnesses of the truth (Aba Bakr) — may God be graci- 
ously pleased with him ! — he said, “ If the signification of the 
companionship referred to in the text be trifling and unimportant 
then the expression cannot be understood as conveying praise of 
anybody, but if it be said that the word is used in the conven- 
tional sense which has been attributed to it by tradition ists, we 
come back to the question under debate, and I deny that there 
was any companionship <iii that sense)/' ^ I replied, “ If a mere 
child even who knew the Arabic language were asked he would 
say that this verse clearly involves praise (of the person referred 
to therein) and not blame, atid an African infidel, or a Jew, or a 
Hindu who knew Arabic, would give the same reply/’ There 
was much controversy on the subject, and Shaikh Faizi after his 
usual vile custom took the side of the though he actually 
had nothing whatever in common with either side. Suddenly a 
passage was turned up, in the Nighapuri commentary itself, 
which supported my contention, and even went beyond it, saying 
that tlie verse, supposing that the prophet (may God bless and 
preserve him!) had at that moment been summoned to the 
immediate presence of God, would have been authority for 

1 The original is rather stilted, and is not easy to translate. The Qdzi, 
arguing as a 8hi*uh, contended that the word ^ahih (‘‘companion”) might 
be interpreted in two ways. It might be translated literally, without any 
ulterior signification, in which case its application to Abu Bakr could confer 
no honour upon him, for it would mean nothing more than that he chanced 
to be in the company of Muhammad. The other eignification, the techui- 
cal or oon^entional meaning referred to by the Qdzf, is the eignificution 
given by Sunni traditionista to the word Sahib when uaod in connection witli 
tlie firat three Khalifahs, Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman. These three 
were, the traditionista argue, the chosen and constant companions of 
Muhammad, whose object in admitting them to this intimate companion- 
ship was to draw attention to the fact that they had been selected as his 
spiritual successors, and to qualify them for the posts they were to fill after 
his death. Tlie Qazt objects to the assumption that the word ^dhih bears 
this conventional meaning, as a •petitio principii, Badaoni, as a Snnnl, 
argnes that whatever may be the precise signification of the word 
the verse confers honour on Abu Bakr, and contends that anybody 
acquainted with Arabic and ignorant of theology would at once see that it 

did BO, 
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regai'ding Abu Bakr and no other as the successor nominated by 
the prophet himself. 

39 LII. IjLiJX Ibrahim the Traditionist. 

He lived in JSgra, leading an ascetic, abstemious, and pious 
life, and occupied in teaching divinity, and especially the tradi- 
tions of the prophet. His strict observance of the holy law and 
his asceticism prevented him from mixing or associating with his 
fellow-men. He was in the habit of delivering authoritative 
commands and prohibitions in matters of faith. When, in obedi- 
ence to a summons from Court, he attended the ^ Ih&ddtJsh^na^ he 
declined to observe the etiquette and ceremonies of the Court and 
used to preach and utter adtnonitions (without respect of 
persons). To Kh’aja ‘Abdu-s-§amad of Shiraz, who, by reason of 
his habit of letting out for liire old cotton cloth for decorations, 
is known as ‘Abdu-’llah,^ ami is much occupied with 

ceremonial prayers and fasts, and with supererogatory prayers 
and outward devotions, and had great faith in the he used 
to s^y, “ Kh'djaf all these observances will profit you nothing 
until you give a place in your heart to love for the orthodox 
successors of the prophet.” 

LlII. SHAIKil jALiL-T-WA^IL * OK KaLKI.^ 

He is one of the spiritual successors of Shaikh Muhammad 
^aus.* Karly in his career he acquired perfection (in learning), 
hub later he no longer allowed such matters to burden liis 
memoiy and gave himself np wholly to the delight of listening 
to the cluints of mystics, and to fits of religious ecstasy. His 
majesty the emperor has a very' high opinion of him. On the 
whole there was less of striving after appearancrs among the 
spirifual succes.so)*s of »Shai!vh Muhaniina'I Ghaus than among 

1 I do not) understand the applicability of this nickname. 

The word means ‘ nnited (with God).’ 

3 Then the chief town of the Snrkdr of the same name in the Snha of 
Agra. Now the chief town of a tahfil of tlie same name in the Jalaun 
District of the U.P. Vide Imp, Gazetteer of India^ new series, xir, 318, 

* See p. 6. 
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those of Shaiyj Salim, ^ though each sect decried and sought to 
ruin the other; and now the words of ‘All, the leader of the 
faithful (may God be graciously pleased with him I), which he 
spoke on hearing the blessed verse, “ The Jews say, * the Chris- 
tians are grounded on nothing,’ and the Christians say, ‘ the Jews 
are grounded on nothing ! ” ^ are applicable to both parties. ‘Ali 
said, on hearing this verse, “We believe it.** Praise be to God| 
no trace of either sect remains. 

LIV. Malik Ma^mOd-i-PiyarO. 140 

He possessed such outward accomplishments as a knowledge of 
Arabic, Quranic commentaries, the traditions, and miscellaneous 
Persian compositions in prose and poetry, and was also adorned 
with spiritual perfection in such matters as devotion, piety, a 
mystic longing for union with God,® and religious ecstasy. He 
was descended from the malika of the land of QujarSt, and his 
venerable father bore the name of Malik Piyaru. Malik Mah- 
mud, owing to the elegance and copiousness of his discourse, his 
knowledge, and his ingenuity, was accorded the great honour of 
conversing with the ^allfah of the age, in the heavenly assem- 
blies held at Court, and ingratiated himself with his majesty, and 
owing to the great pleasure which he took in rendering any 
service to the godly, he was for some time favoured by being 
appointed to and associated with the glorious post of the trustee- 
ship of the blessed tomb of that pole-star of saints who have 
become united with God, Sb’aja Mu‘inu-d-din-i-Sanjari-yi- 
Ci§]iti (may God sanctify his tomb!). But notwithstanding all 
the favour which the emperor bpstowed upon him and the faith 
which he had in him, and his nearness to the emperor’s person, 
owing to the all-mastering love and overpowering desire and the 
strength of the mjstic bonds by which he was bound to that 
pole-star of the heaven of chiefship and centre of the circle of 
happiness, the lord Sh&h-i-‘Alam of Bu^^ara, one of the sons of 

1 See p. 18. 

Qu^aut ii, 111. S See p. 11, note 4. 

" 9A 
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Makhdfm-i-Jah/lm^n of Bukhara ^ (may God sanctify his 
honoured tomb ,!), him who was the beloved of the possessors of 
true knowledge, and who was sought after by travellers in the 
right path, Malik Mahmud exerted all the influence and employed 
all the interest which he possessed in preferring his request that 
ho might be permitted to depart from Court and undertake the 
guardianship of the holy man’s tomb, employing himself in the 
circum ambulation of its threshold, the dwelling-place of angels, 
and urged his request with an utter disregard of the emperor’s 
wishes. Since he was thoroughly sincere in his intention and 
design, and was altogether free from any suspicion of hypocrisy 
or worldly designs, his pi’ayer was naturally granted, but after 
much discussion and debate, and he retired to the corner of con- 
tentment and resignation, passing most of his blessed time in 
Ahmad abad in the service of that shrine until he departed from 
its parterres to those of the abode of peace. 

141 The author had the honour of being admitted to his joj^- 
diff using presence in Fatl^pnr and Ajmir. 

The following opening couplet of a qasiddh is by the Malik : — 

“ I have an ever-veering heart which nevertheless I call my 
qihla-numa^^ 

Whithersoever I turn it, it still turns towards His eye- 
brow.” 


LV. Sadr-i-JahIn,® of PihAn!. 

Pihsni is a village in the district of Qannauj.^ $adr-i-Jahan 

• See vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 376. 

* Tljat which points to the qihla, or the direction in which to pray. 

8 See Ain-i-Akbari, i, 468. ^adr-i-Jahm was both the Miran’s personal 
name and the name of the oflfioe to which he was appointed in the 34th 
year. He was one of the signatories to the deed which acknowledged 
Akbar’s spiritual supremacy as well as his temporal supremacy. His 
position with regard to the * divine faith ’ is not clear, but he evidently 
temporized. During the reign of Jahangir, who was very fond of him, he 
was promoted to a command of four thousand, and received Qannauj as 
tuyfd. He died in a.d. 1611 at the age, it is believed, of 120 years. See 
a|8(iiyol, ii^ text, 

♦ According to the Ma'd*imd-Vimrd Pihani is net^r Lafchnaa, but froiu 
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is a learned Sayyid of a happy disposition, most of whose life has 
been passed in the camp. He acquired his great learning under 
the tuition of Shaikh ‘Abdu'’n-Nabi,^ and it was in consequence 
of the Shaikh's exertions that he was appointed chief mufti of 
the empire, a post which he held for several years. After the 
religious leaders of India had fallen into disgrace, his habits of 
submission to authority and his time-serving and worldly disposi- 
tion led him to regard before everything the honour and esteem 
which he enjoyed in the world. He accompanied the physician 
Humam* on his embassy to the ruler of Turan,^ and when he 
returned thence he was honoured by being appointed §adT of the 
empire. At the time when it was noised abroad in LahOr that 
those who remained of the 'Ulamd were to be banished to Makkah 
the glorious, and a list of them had been prepared, the Sadr-i-Jahan 
said one day, “ I fear lest I may have been included in this 
class.*’ Mirza Nizamu-d-din Ahmad, who had prepared the list, 
said, Why should you be sent to Makkah ? ** The ^adr-i-Jahdn 
asked the Mirza, why he needed to ask the question, and the 
Mirza replied, “ You have never given utterance to God’s words, 
that you should be w'orthy of this banishment.” 

The ^adr-i-Jahan, notwithstanding his poetic gifts and his 
great aptitude for writing poetry, now repents of his former 
devotion to the art. The following opening couplet, of a qastdah 
is by him : — 

the fact that Sadr-i-Jahan received Qannauj as iuyiU in Jahangir’s reign it 
would appear that BadaonI is right. 

1 Vide stipray no. x. 

* Vide infra, Chap, iii, no. x. 

3 The object of this embassy was to answer a letter which ‘Abdu-’Ilah 
Khin Uzbak had written to Akbar, questioning him regarding his apostasy 
from Islam. The answer which they took to ‘Abdu-’lUh oontained tho 
following Arabio verses : — 

lit iUtUpiu 

**Of Qod it has been said that He had a Son ; of the prophet it has been 
said that he was a sorcerer. Neither God nor the prophet has escaped the 
•lander of men,— then how should IP’* 
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“ May each hair of my beloved’s locks, 

0 God, become an affliction, 

And may my heart be afflicted with each one of those 
afflictions ! ” 

I pray that, if it please God, he may be given grace to repent 
of foolish disputations on points of secular knowledge, of hypo- 
crisy, ostentation, self-esteem, and extravagant boasting, which 
he must have learnt from one possessed of a devil, just as he has 
repented of writing poetry. 

LVI. Ya^qub of KasjimTr.^ 

He assumed as a poet the riorrt^de^plume of $arfl^ and in him 
were displayed both the accomplishments of learning and the 
perfect qualities which distinguish a pious man. He was the 
spiritual successor of the great master Shai^ Qusain of 
§h’&^azm (may God sanctify his tomb!), and acquired honour 
by performing the pilgrimage to the two most excellent holy 
places. He received from Shaikh Ibn-u Hajar a licence to give 
instruction in the traditions of Muhammad, and clad in the robes 
of a Stpiilsh he travelled much and visited most of the Shaikhs of 
Arabia and Persia, and profited much by his intercourse with 
them, and received authority to assume the prerogatives of a 
religious teacher and spiritual guide, and as such he had many 
disciples, both in Hindustan and Kagh^nir. He was the superior 
of an hospice. He was the author of some sublime and beautiful 
works, and completed a Siarmahf^ and wrote many treatises on 
the art of composing enigmas, and also quatrains on the mysti- 
cism of the with a commentary. His works, indeed, are 

too numerous to be recapitulated, and had it not been necessary 
that some slight mention should be made of his ^t^/i-ism, and his 
mystic longing for God, even these few works could not have 
been noticed. He was illustrious and much relied upon as an 
authority in. all branches of learning which are treated of in 
Arabic, such as Quranic commentaries, the traditions of Mul^am- 
mad, and ^(zy^-ism, and he was an authorized religious leader. 

I A series of five mannavis^ in imitatiou of the Khamsah of NIgami, 



Latterly, not long before bis death, be was writing a commentary 
which was one of the most wonderful productions of his perfect 
genius. Both the late emperor and his present majesty had a 
wonderful belief in him and conferred distinction on him by 
admitting him to the honour of their society, regarding him with 
gracious favour, so that he was held in high estimation and 
much honoured. He was generous and open-handed beyond any- 
thing that can be imagined of his contemporaries. 

Although his poetry was very poor, in accordance with the 
verse : — “ Poetry does not become the learned,” he used neverthe- 
less, continually to exercise his intellect in this direction. These 
following few couplets are by him : — 

OoupletB,^ 

“ 1 see that comely face manifest in whatever I regard, 143 

“ Though I look at a hundred thousand mirrors in all that 
one face is manifest. 

“ On all sides people are wandering in search of the Friend, 

“ And the strange thing is that the Friend is manifest on 
every aide.” 

Other couplets by the Shaikh are these : — 

“ Thy mole lurks near the corner of thine eyebrow to 
deceive, 

“ Wherever a recluse, lurking in a corner, is to be found, 
deceit is in him.” 

‘‘ Break not my heart, Oh grief! and regard not whose that 
heart may be, 

“ The heart is indeed mine, but consider who dwelleth 
there.” 

If thou sayest to him, “ It behoves that Thy foot pass 
over my head,” 

“ (Remember that) thou shouldst at once forsake all thought 
of self.” 

This ehigma on the name of §haida is also by the Shaikh : — 


^ The following verses are all mystical. 
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My moon hath cast the veil from ofE her face, 

“ See, how she hath of set purpose turned day into night 1 

At the time when he obtained permission to depart from LMior 
to his dearly loved native land, he wrote to me from the far side 
of the river Ravi a letter, which I copy here as a fortunate relic. 

My helper and my mighty one ! After laying before you the 
prayers and supplications of true friendship, I represent to your 
mind, biilliant as the sun, that the cause of your neglecting to 
observe, in respect of your sincere and true friend, one most 
excellent institution was probably the fact that, though the 
approved custom of travelling with a friend for a part of his 
journey is one of the requirements of the observance of setting 
144 him on his way, you were not able at the present time to perform 
this office and therefore could not help but leave it undone. I 
hope, however, that you will not entirely efface the memory of 
me from the margin of your bounteous heart, and that you will 
adopt the graceful habit of remembering the absent. If you 
should have any need of Ka§]imir paper for rough notes and 
drafts I hope that you will inform me of the fact, so that I may 
send you from Kaghmir the rough copy of my commentaries, the 
writing of which can be washed from the paper with w«tP^ so 
completely that no trace of the ink will remain, as you yourself 
have seen. And now peace be with you and grace be upon you.” 

When he reached Kashmir he sent me from there another 
letter, which was the last he wrote. I copy it here. 

In the presence of the bounteous Shaikh ‘Abdu-hQadir, him 
who is removed beyond the need of praise, recommendation, or 
encomium, that is to say our lord and leader in learning, may 
this letter be opened. 

Without a doubt Badioni excels Dawwani i 

In all branches of learning, 

I Muhaqqiq.i.Dawwaai, the famous logician. His name in Persian script 
is while Badaoni is which ghaikh Ya‘qub would, for the 

purposes of this conceit, metamorphose into by the transposition of 

two letters, thus converting it into Dawwani with the addition of one letter 
( y ), The play upon the two names is somewhat clumsy. 
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Thus a proof of the superabundance of the signification of his 
name, 

Is that its very beginning appears to be I’edundant. 

As to the suppliant letters which from tin^e to time I send to 
you, although owing to their not being worthy of an answer I do 
not trouble your wonder-describing pen to write one, nevertheless 
the pen of sincere friendship cannot be restrained from running 
on in (its desire of) setting forth my submission to you. I hope 
that whenever you sit in the Nawwab Fazil Fayyazl’s * apartment 
of fragrant grass, ^ on the floor with its matting cooler than the 
breezes of Kashmir, in the midday heat of summer,® drinking the 
water which, though warm, has been cooled with ice, and listen- 
ing to sublime talk and witty conversation, you will think on me, 
the captive of the hardships of disappointment.” 

Couplet. 

Ah ! ye who meet in the cheerful assembly of union extend 
a helping hand to the absent, 

“ For the hand of those who thus meet is never withheld 
from the absent.” 

I pray you to accept, on behalf of your most honoured, most 146 
orthodox, and most glorious son, Shaikh Muhlyyu«d-din Muham- 
mad, my humble submission. May God, the most Holy and 
most High, assist him in the acquirement of all knowledge, both 
secular and spiritual, by the honour of him ^ who was named 
with the name of his sublime title (may his pure tomb be 
hallowed ! ) . 

It is probable that, owing to your claims as a neighbour to 
confidence, you may have heard what that resort of chief ship, 

A The text has ‘ Fayyazi ’ only. MS. (A), which I follow, has ‘ Faizi 
Fayya?L‘ 

2 ‘ a house of Khas* Khas is a fragrant grass (andropogon 
murieatuni). See vol. i, trans. Ranking, 411, note 1. 

3 the Syrian month corresponding with July. The word is omitted 
from MS. (B). 

* i.e. the prophet Muhammad, from whom Bad^om’s son had one of his 
names. 
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Sayyid Qutbu-d-din, had to say with regard to his failure 
to answer my humble letter to him, but it behoves you rather to 
regard my essential claims upon you, for these claims are clearly 
to be preferred to the claim of mere neighbourhood ; and likewise 
you should not place too much confidence in the display of affec- 
tion which the worshipful Mirau makes, for in the end it has no 
stability. God the most High knows the truth ! 

I have lost the rough copy of the verses which I wrote in the 
new Asaf^jinl style, explaining what had not previously been 
clearly expressed. It is possible that you, my honoured friend, 
may have taken a copy from my rough draft, and, if so, I pray 
you to send me a copy of your copy. If you answer this letter it 
will be well. (I call to mind) God ! 

Verses by the Author,^ 

“ 0 thou, at the thought of whose face intimacy comes back 
to me, 

My desire cannot be borne on paper. 

As the lofty mountain cannot be weighed in a balance, 

And as the ocean cannot be measured by a water-gauge. 

Why should I sing your praises ? They are far beyond the 
pretensions of the bald style and the impotent rhetoric of me, 
‘Abdu-l-Qftdir ; and any attempt to comprise them therein would 
resemble the endeavour to imprison the sea in a jug.*’ 

Poetry, 

“ And what shall I say of my blessings on you P 
No bird of devotion flies from me to the lote-tree of Paradise, 
For no bird bears in his beak a list of my blessings on thee. 
Why should I say anything of my desire of seeing you 
again P 

Quatrain. 

0 thou whose hand has been held in my two hands, 

Who hast hindered me from the enjoyment of health, 

1 These verses begin a letter from Badloni to Shaikh Ya*qub. 
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Iti is impossible, that 1 shoald record mf desire towards tbeOi 146 
The strong desire that I have towards thee. 

Siuce the time when you saw fit to take your departure hence 
to the land where you now dwell, the interpreter of divine 
secrets, by w^ich expression may be understood the root of the 
elements of true knowledge, gladdened me by coming to me 
repeatedly, both for a few days before and a few days after the 
festival of the new year, conveying to me the truth contained in 
the following couplet from the Ten Sayings ojf Qood Tidings — 

Goujilet. 

“ This day a tall and comely man, in his own city, 

Sits with his bride, rejoicing in his good fortune.” 

You wrote with that pen which cherishes the poor and distils 
musk, 

‘‘ Without a doubt Badaoni, excels DawwSnl,” etc. 

I reply to those verses in the following masnam : — 

O thou whose tongue is the key of the Hidden Book, 

Whose pure heart is an outcome of the Infallible, 

Thy pen hath displayed miracles, 

The hidden treasures of “ Be, and it was.” * 

Thou saidst, with a logic which nourishes the intelligence, 

“ Badaoni is more pleasant than Dawwani.” * 

Whether it be of Dawwanl or of Badaoni (that thou 
speakest). 

Both subjects receive all their wealth from the treasure- 
house of thy grace. 

My heart has become the mirror of thy beauty, 

The place whei e thy never-failing bounty is displayed. 

What wonder then if, in regarding it truly, 

Thou shouldst see thyself there ? 

If these verses be mere ostentation then let this much suffice. 

Who am I that I should presume in answering you ? I have had 

1 I have not been able to find any mention of this work elsewhere, 

* * * c*^«tion.* ^ Vide supra, p. 302, note I, 
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recourse to poetry, wherein I have loosed the tongue of depreca* 
tion, seeking forgiveness, and asking pardon for my remissness in 
observing tbe custom of writing friendly letters, a custom which 
is contrary to the liabifc and wont of the vulgar, nay, may rather 
be described as one of the peculiar characteristics df those who 
are raised above the common herd, as you yourself know well, 
and, regarding this letter as atonement for my fault, I count it 
full satisfaction of all that is past. 

147 As for what you wrote regarding the air of the apartment of 
fragrant grass, and the iced water, it brought to my mind the 
following verse : — 

“ Of life (is left) but that which is ice in summer heat.” 

And reminded me of the saying, “ 0 company of Muslims, 
have pity upon him whose stock-in-trade has declined,” for it is 
some days since I have enjoyed that cool air and that iced water. 

“ The wolf’s mouth is bloody, but he has not tom Yusuf,’* ^ 

Verse. 

“ Let him who imagines that love is an easy matter comei 
and look upon my face, and from its haggardness he 
will understand that love is a hard matter.” 

His Majesty, who is near the sun in excellence, has, for some 
reason, and without the intervention of any person whatsoever, 
taken the name of me, the humblest of his slaves, on his blessed 
tongue, expressing some intention of bestowing on me the trustee- 
ship of (the shrine in) the exalted region of Ajmer. 

Verse, 

Those tents have vanished from the sight of me, the watcher, 

Peace be on the dwellers therein, is the wish which I would 

have conveyed, 

i i.e. 'I have not done as you suppose, though appearances may be 
against me.’ The reference is to the story of Joseph. According to the 
Qur'an (chap, xii) the sons of Jacob told their father that a wolf had 
devoured Joseph. In the Old Testament version of the story (Gen. xxxvii* 
20, 38) the brethren merely led their father to suppose that an evil beast 

fera pessima ’) had devoured him. 





Nevertheless I have not yet been installed in the office,^ and it 
is my earnest desire that the effects of this good fortune may 
soon emerge from the region of probabilities into that of accom- 
plished facts. Then my heart will be independent of the watei’ 
of the whirlpools of daily life and the unwholesome air of every 
country, and the coolness of pure truth will become my portion, 
so that the riibbish-heap of the world will appear to me to be no 
more than rubbish, and the iced water of the times a mere 
mirage. My wretched lot impels me to be chanting ever this 
mournful refrain : — 

“ Wonder of wonders that your heart is not disgusted, and 
your soul is not sick 

With the putrid odours which arise from these unwhole- 
some waters.” 

The ambition and object of me, your well-wisher, is that you 
will strive to help me in all matters, worldly and spiritual, so 
that when I go to Ajmir* I may remember that the name of the 
place rhymes with Ka.^mir inasmuch as each delightful place 148 
is the pivot of one of the two axes, or rather the two ex- 
tremities, north and south, of the same axis, which extends in 
either direction. “ A delectable city, and a forgiving God ! ” 

Just as you, in Ka.^mir, will be drinking the ice water ^ of the 
fount Jhalara,^ so shall I be moistening my tongue with the 
limpid water of thanks and praise to the Giver of all good things, 
both spiritual and bodily. 

V ersfi. 

To the bounteous may their bounty be pleasant, 

And to the poor lover that which he sips. 

A counterpart of my present condition would be the revealing 
of that which has been disclosed to the inspired. Your ssrvant’s 

A Badaoni was disappointed of this office, which would have suited him 
very well. See vol. ii, text, pp. 400, 401. The shrine was that of Kh’aja 
Mu‘mu-d-din Oishti. 

• Ajmir is now usually spelt Ajmer. 

^ 0^4^ vt according to both MSS. The text has, wrongly, of 

* I have not been able to find mention of this fountain elsewhere* 
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Bon has gond to Badaou, where he is employed in patting up 
prayers for fou. May your sublime shadow never grow less ! 

Written in the month of Ramazan the blessed, dispensing 
blessings, iu the year h. 1003 (May-June, 2595).” 

The following ode is one of the productions of the Shaikh’s 
pearbsoattering and jewel-dispersing pen, which he wrote to me 
during one of his travels. 

Ode. 

“ At the moment when I was writing this letter, 

My tears were flowing, mingled with blood, 

All the writing which was set forth by my pen. 

The letter of my longing for you, has been blotted out from my 
heart. 

The bitterness of separation is medicine. 

§arfi, so great is the flood of my tears that the nine oceans to 
me 

Seem but as the dropping of rain.” 

To be brief I may say that one so feeble and so devoid of the 
graces of speech as I has not the power to recount fully the 
excellent qualities and perfection of the noble Shaikh > The 
noble works which he has left behind him, and which have, as 
one may say, pot a girdle round the day of resurrection, are a 
sufficient witness to what he was. On the 18th of Zi-qa‘dah, in 
the year h. 1003 (July 25, 1596) the bird of his soul, whose nest 
was holiness, escaping from the cage of this world of confinement, 
flew to that of liberation, and the words “ He was the Shaikh of 
nations ’’ were found to give the date of bis death.^ 

Verse. 

Peace be to the world, for pleasant are its blessings. 

148 As though Yusuf were sitting in it. 

Verses. 

Seek not in this waste spot the road to the treasure-house of 
• your desire, 

^ ^ giving the date 1003 . 



For this ruined abode is nought but the place of toil and 
grief. 

Pate has laid» at every step herein, a snare of calamity, 

Who is there that has set his foot in this region of snares 
who has not also left his head here ? 

The vanished heart of the rose has left behind it a word of 
hope, 

But what can that profit us who are unable to read ? ^ 

The days of man’s life are exceeding short. Be not deceived 
For no sooner have you drawn a breath than you give your 
life to the wind. 

LVII. MaulIna Mirza of Samarqand. 

He was an angel in the form of a man, who had acquired 
honour by performing the pilgrimage to the two holy places, 
(may God increase their honour!). During the regency of 
Bairam S^an, the Khan-i«Khanan, he dwelt in Agra, where the 
people profited much by his precious utterances. Under the 
tuition of the Mauldnfly who was one of the best men of his time. 
I studied a portion of the Shamsiyyah^ commentary on logic, the 
work of Amir Sayyid Muhammad, who was the most noble and 
most orthodox son and successor of the holy Amir Sayyid ‘Ali of 
Hamadan, by the blessing of whose holy foot-steps, which were 
inseparably connected with the spiritual instruction of the people, 
the faith of Islam was first promulgated and preached in the 
land of Kashmir, And besides this commentary on logic I read 
other brief works with the MaulUnH. From his blessed tongue I 
heard the following saying of the prophet, which has the very 
highest authority. “ The prophet (may God bless and assoil 
him!) said, ‘He who sees a stranger (with his wife) may slay 
him; his blood is lawful (to him),*” and from him also 1 


^ There is pun on the word here, which cannot be reproduced 
in B2nglish. 

^ See Tol. i, trans., Banking, p. 427 e^d note 1. BadaouPs attribution of 
this work does not, however, agree with that there mentioned. 



received authority to propound and expound this tradition, 
he having received it through only six intermediaries from 
160 that holy one who was the seal of prophecy (on him and 
on his family be blessings without end ! ) The authenticity of 
the tradition of this saying is related in detail in the Najatu-r- 

The Matddndj at the time of the Khan-i-Zaman's rebellion, 
came from Agia to Dihli, further than which place 1 have not 
been able to trace him, so that I do not know the (latter) circum- 
stances of his auspicious life. 

LVIII. QA^i ABiJ-^L.MA‘ALi.2 

He is tlie disciple, the spiritual successor, and also the son-in- 
law of the Governor^ of Buj^ara (may his honoured tomb be 
sanctified !). The venerable Governoi' was so learned in law and 
divinity that if we may suppose that all the books on the 
theology of the Hanafi * school had disap peai ed from the world, 
he would have been able to write them afresh. It was on bis 
account that ‘Abdu-’llah Khau,^ the king of T&ran, put a 
stop to tlie study of logic and dialectics in his dominions, and 
expelled Mulla T|amu-d-din of Isfarain with his vile pupils from 
Transoxiana. The circumstances were as follows : After the 
study of logic and dialectics had gained ground in Bukhara and 
Samarqand vile and wicked students, whenever they met a pious 
and simple-minded man, used to say, “ This fellow is an ass, for 
he will deny the proposition that he is an animal,® and, since the 

^ By Badaonl. See vol. i, trans,, Banking, p* 511, note 2, and p. 609, 
note 8. 

^ See vol. ii, text, p. 49. 

honorific plural most oommonly used in this sense with 

regard to Joseph ), Governor of Egypt. 

♦ The sohool of Abu Banff&h, one of the four great Sann» doctors of the 
law. 

h ‘Abdu’ll&h ghin Uzbak, King of Transoxiana. 

« This appears to be the anthor’s meaning, though the literal transla- 
tion is ' he denies the proposition (* no animal ’)/ My late friend 

Shamsu-l-'Ulama ihaiUl Mabmud-i»Giltni informed me that the pas^ge 
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rejection of a general proposition necessarily involves the rejec- 
tion of particular propositions dependent on it, he necessarily 
denies also his humanity.** When fallacies of this nature were 
frequently repeated and spread abroad the Governor wrote a 
treatise on divinity, inciting and urging *Abdu-’llah Khftii to 
banish this school, and adducing clear proofs of the unlawfulness 
of teaching and studying logic and philosophy. He also recorded 
his opinion that there was no harm in using as a torchecul paper 
on which logical exercises had been written, and wrote much 
more to the same purport. 

The QHzl always performed the zikr^i-arra ^ after his prayers 
with his companions, and used to enroll disciples. 

In the year h. 969 (a.d. 1561-62) he came to Agra, and I, as a 151 
means of attaining good fortune and blessing, read some lessons 
with him in the beginning of the Sharh-u WigSygh, and in 
truth, so far as that subject was concerned I found him to be a 
boundless sea of learning. 

LIX. Maulana Mir-t-Kalan.* 

He was the grandson of Mu 11a IQi*aja, one of the greatest of 

related to a childish trick, which the bedding logicians of Transoxiana prob> 
ably believed to be clever, means * an animal,* and is nsnally and 

vulgarly used in the sense of * beast ’ or * brute.* The trick was to apply 
the term, in its approbrions sense, to some simpleton, as one might call 
another in English * a wretched animal,’ thereby inducing him to deny that 
he was an animal, and then, referring to the more general and scientific 
meaning of the word, to turn on him and say, ‘ since you are no animal you 
are no man, for man is an animal.’ Itfseems strange that this stupid hoax 
should have seriously annoyed learned men, but it must be remembered that 
Badaoni’s ‘ learned men ’ were theologians pure and simple, who regarded 
logic as ‘ carnal learning,’ trivial, if not absolutely harmful, and would be 
ready to use any pretext for the purpose of harassing both its professors 
and its students. 

1 religious exercise of the Sufis, The late ghamsu-U^Ulama 

^ai^ Malt>uiud-i-GilanI informed me that he was not aware in what it 
consisted, bat believed that it consisted in reciting the word aU; {Allah) 
on a prolonged note and in a guttural tone. [ 170 . 

I He wiM» the first teacher of SuUiin Salim (Jahi^ngir). Bee vob ii, text, 
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the ^ aikbs of iHQ^arasan. Maulana Mir-i-KalSn was endowed 
with both inward and outward perfection and was a profound 
sage, being especially proficient in the traditions, in which 
respect he was the wonder of the age. He had authority from 
Sayyid Mirak Shah * to teach this branch of knowledge. He 
was highly regarded by Maulana Zainu-d-din Mabniiid, the bow-^ 
maker* (may his honoured tomb be sanctified!). He was 
preserved by God, the most Holy and most High, from all sins, 
mortal and venial, and was ever employed in teaching divinity, 
and passed his life with his eyes cast down in meditation. He 
was the disciple of Shaikh Jalal of Hirat, who was one of the 
most famous of great Shaikhs. Maulana Mir-i-Kalaii acquired a 
disposition like that of Muhammad (may God bless and assoil 
him !), and his angelic nature was a manifestation of the (ninety- 
nine) attributes of God. He attained the age of eighty years, 
and his mother, who was a Sayyidah, was living at the time of 
his death. He never married, for fear lest his wife should not 
subject herself to his mother, and thus he passed away in his 
mother’s lifetime. At the time when the Maulavi passed away 
to the eternal abode his mother was engaged in reading the 
glorious Qur'dvy and when they conveyed to her the news of the 
death of so precious a son, and asked her permission to proceed 
with the last rites she recited the noble verse, “We are God’s, 
and to Him do we return,” and continued her reading of the 
Qar^dni without a sign of weeping or lamentation. The Maulana 
152 passed away to the Presence of God’s mercy in Agra, in the year 
H. 981 (a.d. 1573-74), and was buried also in Agra, and a year 
later his mother too journeyed to the next world and obtained 
the felicity of rejoining her blessed son. 

I was blessed and honoured by meeting with the Maulana of 
angelic disposition, but T received no instruction from him. 

LX. MaulanI SA‘iD OP Turkistan.® 

He was the most learned of the sages of his time. Some of 
I See vol. ii, text, loo. cit. 

a Mr. Bloohmaun suggests {Ain-i-Mhan, i, 639) that this saint may be 
identical with fihailgh Buknu-d-din Mal^mud, the bow-maker. 

3 He came from Trahsoxiana to India in a. a. 1560-61, ^and was unable 
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liis learning he acquired from Mulla Ahmad-i-Jaiid ^ and some 
from Mulla Mahmud>i-Surkh,^ and he^ also studied for a while 
under Mulla ‘I^amu-’d-din Ibrahim.® He came to India and 
entered the service of the emperor, who delighted much in his 
company. He possessed all the qualities of a true, religious man 
and was lowly-minded and of a most genial disposition. In 
from understanding, likewise, and quickness of perception no Mulla 
Turkistan who has appeared in this country has equalled him. 

He was an eloquent and charmimi^ speaker, and as a teacher was 
kind and gentle towards his pupils. 

He passed away into the presence of the Lord’s mercy in the 
year H. 970 (a.d. 1562-63) after his return from India to Kabul, 

LXT. Hapiz-i-KumakL* 

He was generally known as Hafiz of Ta^kaiid,^ and was a 
profound scholar, especially in Arabic. He studied under 
Maulana ‘Isamu -d-din® and acquired proficiency in all branches 
of knowledge. He taught much, and all the learned men of 
Transoxiana concurred in acknowledging his superiority. He 
affected a military mode of life, and whenever he rode abroad had 
a quiver in his belt, after the manner of the Turks. He came to 
India in the year H. 977 (a.d. 1569-70) and was honoured by 153 
being admitted to the service of the IDialifah of Ihe age. After 

to remain in Hindustan owing to the blindness of its people.’ See vol. ii, 
text, p. 49. 

1 Or ‘ Junaid.’ See vol. i, trans., Ranking, 486, and note 1. 

2 The text has jjfuAawmad-i-Sarkh. but I follow both MSS. 

3 This was ‘l^amu-d-din of Isfarain, the logician, who was expelled from 
Transoxiana by command of ‘Abdu-’llah Khan tho Uzbak. See vol. ii, text, 

187. 

* See vol. ii, text, 187. He received from Akbar and his Amirs contribu- 
tions to the extent of Rs. 30,000 or Rs. 40,000, the greater part of which 
sum seems to have found its way to the pockets of the Kh’aja-vi-Jahan. 

He is said (loo. cit.) to have been well versed in Arabic, and to have written 
a commentary on the SuratU’UMuhammad {Qur'un, c. xlvii) which was a 
good example of his powers. Kumahi means auxiliary. 

^ Tashkent in English maps. 

28 
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receiving many substantial marks of the imperial favour he set 
out, by way of Gujarat, on a pilgrimage to the two holy places, 
Makkah and Madmah, whence he proceeded to Turkey, where he 
was presented to the Sultan of Turkey, and in that country 
received ten times more honour and attention than he had 
received in India, so that even the office of grand vazir of the 
empire was offered to him. This office he declined, and returned 
to rransoxiana, where he died. I never had the honour of paying 
my respects either to Hafiz-i-Kumaki or to Maul ana Sa‘id. 

LXII. Qa?! NizAm of Badaoj^an.^ 

He received the title of Qazl Khan, and was a native of 
Bada^^an, where his home was situated near a ruby-mine. In 
such branches of knowledge as are acquired by study he was the 
pupil of Maulana ‘Isamu-d-dln Ibrahim, and also studied under 
Mulla Sa‘id. He had a great taste for and proficiency in Sufi* 
is tic studies, and in these, the way of truth, he was the disciple 
of the greatest of leaders, Shaikh Husain of Kh’arazm. In con- 
sequence of his close adherence to the esoteric school he has also 
acquired much respect among men of the world, and in Badakh- 
^an was one of the nobles of the State. When he came'to India 
he obtained unbounded honour, receiving first the title of Qazi 
Khan, and afterwards that of Ghazi Khan. He was eloquent 
and his delivery was pleasing. He was the author of some 
standard works, among which was a treatise on the proof of the 
word (of God) and an account of the religion of truth and verity. 
He also wrote marginal notes on the commentary on the dogmas 
of the faith, and numerous treatises on He passed 

away to the presence of God’s mercy at the age of seventy in the 
year H, 992 (a.d. 1584) in Awadh. He was the first person to 
suggest the performance of the ceremony of prostration * before 

1 For a full account of Qa?i NTs?iin, or ^azl Khan, who was a commander 
of nine hundred, see Ain-i- Akhari^ i, 440. He first reoeiv-ed the title of 
RThnn from Sulaiman, King of Buda^shan. This title seems to have 
been codfirmed or recognized on, or shortly after, bis arrival in India, and 
he afterwards received the title of ^azl Khan. 

® See Ain4‘Akhant i, 169. This invention flattered the vanity of Akbar 
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the emperor. Mulla ‘Him of Kabul used to say regretfully, 

“ Alas, that I was not the inventor of this ordinance ! ” 

LXIIT. MaULANA iLAHDAD-I-LANaAUI^ANT. 164 

He comes from a quarter in Labor. He is well vei’sed in all 
such branches of knowledge as are included in the ordinary 
curriculum, and is a profound scholar. He rules his life in 
accordance with the holy law, and is abstinent, and most pious 
and religious. He employs his time in teaching. He has never 
visited the houses of worldly and unpolished men, and has never 
asked assistance from the great ones of the earth, nor accepted the 
usual subsistence allowance made to religious teachers. He is 
nearly eighty years of age. 

LXIV. Maulana Muhammad, the Mufti. ^ 

He is one of the most respected teachers of Labor. He is 
endowed with many perfect qualities and is employed as Mufti. 

On each occasion on which he completes the perusal of the 
^ahihu-l-Bukhari'^ or the Mishhdt^ he gives a great entertain- 
ment, regaling his guests with hu gh ra and sweetmeats. 

His assembly is the meeting-place of the most learned men. 
The Maulana, now that he has reached the age of ninety years, 
and is bent and feeble, has given up teaching. He has four or 
five orthodox sons, all of whom f\re in learning and accomplish- 
ments worthy successors of their father. 

more, probably, than any innovation introduced in his reign, and the 
inventor was proportionately rewarded. Hence the regretful ejaculation of 
Mulla ‘Alim. 

1 See Ain-uAkbarz, i, 541. 

^ A collection of authentic traditions, in which an account of Imam 
Bu^Sri is given. See vol. i, trans.. Hanking, 6 and note 3. 

8 MishJcatu-UMasdhlhy a celebrated collection of Traditions. See vol. i, 
trans*, Hanking, 58, note 3, et passirn. 

4 A dish invented by Bughra Khan, King of Khwarazm. It consists of 
quadrangular sections of paste, dressed with gravy or milk. 
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tiXV. Mir Fathu-'llah op §h!eazJ 

He was one of the Sayyids of Shiraz and the most learned of 
the learned men of his time. He was for a long time the 
spiritual guide of the rulers and nobles of Fars. He was 
thoroughly versed in all those sciences which demand the 
exercise of the reasoning faculty, such as philosophy, astronomy, 
geometry, astrology, geoman cy, arithmetic, the preparation of 
talismans, incantations, and mechanics, and in this department of 
learning he was such an adept that he was able to draw up an 
astronomical table as soon as the emperor demanded one from 
him. He was equally learned in Arabic, traditions, interpreta- 
tion of the Qur^dn and rhetoric, and was the author of some 
excellent works, which were not, however, equal to those of 
165 Maulana Mirza Jan of Shiraz, who was a teacher in Transoxiana, 
an abstemious recluse, and was unique among the learned men of 
the age. Mir Fat^u-’llah, although he was polite, courteous, and 
well-conducted in society, seemed to be unable, as soon as he 
began to teach, to address his pupils otherwise than with abuse, 
insinuation, and sarcasm (God save us from the ^like !). For 
this reason very few ever became his pupils, and he has not left 
behind him one worthy disciple. He was for some years in the 
Dakan, and ‘Adil Khan,^ the ruler of that country, had a great 
Regard for him. When he entered the imperial service he 
received the title of ‘Azdu-l-Mulk.® He died in Ka^mir in the 
year h. 997 (a.d. 1588-89) and is buried in the place known as 
Takht-i-Sulaiman. * The words, “ He was an angel,” ^ were 
found to give the date of his death. 

1 See vol. ii, text, and Atn-i-Akharly i, passim, Fathu-’Ilah was ^adr-i- 
Jahdn ^adru-s-8udur for four years, from a.h. 993 (a.d. 1585) to a.h. 997 
(A.D. 1688-89), but had very little power with regard to endowments, the 
chief source of the income brought by the appointment. 

2 ‘All ‘Adil Shih I (1557—1680), fifth King of the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty 
of Bijipor. 

3 ‘Azdu-d-dawiah, vol. ii, text, p. 343, and Ain-Akbari, i, passim. 

♦ The hflls above Srinagar. 

t , giving the date 997. 
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LXVI. Shaikh Mansur of LiHOR. 

He is one of the disciples of Shaikb Ts^aq i-Raku,’ and 
acquired most of his learning under Maulana Sa‘du-’llah,^ with 
whom he was connected by marriage. He is a learned and able 
man and is proficient in all such philosophical learning as is 
usually studied in India. He has a pleasant disposition and a 
sound understanding, which enables I dm reading to grasp a 
subject. He associates much with the nobles and chief men of 
the State and is resorted to by them. For some time he held the 
post of chief Qdzt of Malwa, and when the emperor set up his 
court at Labor, he left Malwa and paid his respects at Court. 

He is now employed in the administration of the pargana of 
Bajwara^ and the submontane districts. His son Mulla ‘Ala’u- 
d-din was one of the most famous of the learned men employed 
in teaching, and was for some time among the companions of the 
by whom he was highly regarded and much 
honoured. When he entered the imperial service he also received 
much honour, and though much pressed and urged to enter the 166 
military service he declined to do so, and employed himself in 
teaching, spending whatever he received from his jaglr on the 
students whom he taught. Of all the Mullds in India, after Pir 
Muhammad Khan, there was nobody so famous as Mulla ‘Ala'u- 
’d-din and Mulla Nur Muhammad Tarkhan for generosity, liber- 
ality, and open-liandedness. Mulla ‘Ala’u-d-din has written well- 
known marginal notes on the Shark *Aqa'id> He attained to the 
honour of performing the pilgrimage of the Hajj and is buried in 
the holy land of pilgrimage. I never met him. 

LXVII. Mulla Pir Muhammad of ShIrvan.^ 

He was a MM& of good understanding and great penetration, 

A See p. 86. 

The grammarian; he also was one of the pupils of ^ail^ Ishaq. 

8 From the mention of the sabmontane districts it is clear that this 
pargana was the Bajwira in the Bet Jalandhar Duab Sar/cdr of the Suha of 
Labor. 

A I have not been able to identify this work. 

6 For an aooonnt of Mulla Pir Muhammad K^in of aiwan, gee lin-i- 
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and gathered round him a cheerful company. Notwithstanding 
this he was hard-hearted man, and took no heed to do that which 
was lawful or avoid that which was unlawful. He came from 
Shtrvan and entered the service of the ^an-i-Shanan, Bairam 
]|^an, in Qandahar, and received advancement. After the re- 
conquest of Hindustan he received the title of and after- 

wards that of Na^iru-l-Mulk, and lired for three or four years in 
the greatest honour and consideration, but since the days of the 
wicked are few, he was shortly afterwards drowned ^ in the river 
Narbada in Malwa, and joined Pharaoh in the Nile of hell. His 
death has been recorded in the history of the reign. I saw him 
from afar, but, thank God, I never associated with him. 

LXVIII. MlRzi Muflis the CTzbak.^ 

He was one of the disciples of Mulla Ahmad -i*Jand.® He was 
an able ifwUd, and quick and read)^ in controversy, but was not 
eloquent, and when engaged in teaching behaved grotesquely. 
His figure was ungainly. He spent his time in religious retire- 
ment, He came from Transoxiana to India, and taught for four 
167 yea^rs in masjid of Kh’aja Mu‘Inu-d-din-i-Farankhudl ^ 

in Agra. By the grace of God he was enabled to perform the 
pilgrimage to the two holy places, and in Makkah the glorious he 
departed this life, dying at the age of seventy. 

LXIX. MaulIna Nuru-d-din Muhammad Tari[ian.^ 

He had a comprehensive knowledge of philosophy and rhetoric, 

Ahharif i, 324. He was a man of overbearing and brutal disposition, who 
delighted in cruelty for its own sake. For his treatment of Burj ‘Ali, a 
messenger from the ^au-i-Zaman, see vol. ii, text, p. 23 j for his treatment 
of Bairam San, his patron, ibid, p. 27, for his punishment, ibid, pp. 27-29; 
and for his revenge, ibid. p. 39. His brutality in M&lwa is described, %bid. 
pp. 47, 48. 

f As he was trying to swim the river after his defeat by Baz Bahadur in 
1562, See vol. ii, text, pp. 60, 61. 

^ See vol. ii, text, p. 187, and Ain-i-Akharl, i, 641. 

8 Vide p. 213, n. 1. 

4 See Ain-i-Ahhari, i, 434. 

8 According to the T^haqdt he was a good mathematician and astrono- 
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and was a man of pleasant disposition and a poet. Towards the 
end of his life he repented of and gave up poetry. He was 
appointed to the trusteeship of the raausoleani of his late 
majesty, the emperor Humayun, and died in Dihli, 

LXX. MadlIna Ilahdad of Amb5ha.^ 

He was an able Mulla, of a pleasant disposition, unaffected, a 
good conversationalist, a charming associate and a boon com- 
panion, ever ready with a pleasant jest. He attracted many to 
his society and delighted all who associated with him. He 
obtained an appointment in the military service of the empire 
which enabled him to live contentedly. He was much attached 
to me throughout his life. In the year h. 990 (a.d. 1582), 
when the victorious army was marching towards Atak on the 
river in the neighbourhood of Sivalkot, he delivered up'^the life 
which had been entrusted to him,^ and his corpse was taken to 
a village in the pargana of Amroha, which he had beautified for 
himself, and was there buried. 

mer. According to the Ma dftir-ul'Umnrd he was born at Jam in Khurasan, 
and was educated in Mashhad. He was introduced to Babar and was a 
private friend of Humaynn’s, who, like him, was fond of the astrolabe. He 
went with Hnmayiin to ‘Iraq, and remained twenty years in his service. 
As a poet he wrote under the taJdkalliiH of Niin. He is also called Nuri of 
Safidun, because he held Safidun for some time in jdgh\ Akbar gave him 
the title of ]^an and later that of Tarkhan, and appointed him to Samana. 
His title of Tarkhan was, however, merely an empty honour, and carried 
none of the privileges connected with it, for an account of which see Jfm-t- 
Akharif i, 864, 

1 Amroha was a pargana town in the Saricdr of Sambhal of the Sicha of 
Dihli. See p. 63, note 6. It is now the headquarters of a tahsU of the same 
name in the Muradabad District of the U.P. See Imp. Gazetteer of India ^ 
new series, v, 330. 

Manlina Ilahdad was appointed, in 1581, l^adr of one of the Duabs in 
the Panjab. See vol. ii, text, pp. 296, 296, where he is described as a man 
well known for his goodness of disposition. 

® ‘ At a distance of three Tcuruh Mulla Ilahdad of Amroha, who had an 
unhealed wound in his breast, the inflammation of which reached his heart, 
took a purgative from JJakirn Hasan and in the course of the day was united 
to God.* Vol. ii, text, 347. 
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This concludes the brief account of those Shaikhs and learned 
men of the age wbom, for the most part, 1 have had an opportu- 
nity of meeting and waiting upon, and by whose illuminating 
regard I have been honoured ; as for those of them whom I have 
not seen, be it as God will ! Of all those of whom my pen has 
given an account, but very few remain here and there, like moles 
on the face of the age, in these days in which there is such a 
dearth of men worthy to be so called. Those who remain avoid 
and flee from the world and have been completely forgotten by 
those of feeble and defective nature, the vulgar, that is to say, 
who are no better than cattle. These learned men, counting as a 
168 loan the few moments of life which are left to them, await the 
arrival of the swift-footed messenger of death, and, having fully 
realized the dignity of old age, now hearken with the ears of the 
soul for the cry “Prepare to set out!^’ expectantly waiting to 
answer obediently to the shout. 

Quatrain. 

In the history of the world the lives of all, both small and 
great. 

Are written, and accounts of brave men and heroes. 

Read, and on each page of it you will see “ In such a year 
Died such one, the son of such a one, the son of such a one.” 

And other Shaikhs and learned men are and were scattered 
throughout all parts of India, throughout its length and breadth, 
in such numbers that the reckoning of them is left to the 
knowledge of the Knower of Secrets. Likewise the number of 
those who are famed and known for the natural wickedness of 
their dispositions and innate baseness, for their hypocrisy, vile- 
ness, worthlessness, crooked dealings and injustice is beyond 
computation, and there is no need for me to soil my pen by 
recording anything concerning this handful of rubbish, these base 
fellows, for I have a great task before me and but litfcle hope of 
long life, and my condition resembles that of the ice merchant of 
Nishapur who was selling ice in the summer, and when the sun 
waxed hot cried out, “ 0, ye Muslims ! Have pity upon him 
whose stock-in-trade is melting away on his hands ! ” 
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Couplet. 

“ Our life is as ice in the heat of summer, 

But little of it remains and its owner is still deceived.” 

And my recording the dates of the deaths of the men of whom 
I write resembles the case of that tailor who in a certain city had 
his shop by the gate of the graveyard, and hung an earthen pot 
from a nail in his door, his only care being to di op a stone in the 
pot for evei’y funeral which came from the city. Every month 169 
he used to count the stones, saying, “ They have carried away 
so many to burial.” Then he would empty the pot and hang it 
again on the nail, dropping stones into it as before till another 
month had passed. It so happened that the master tailor died 
and a man who had not heard of his death came to demand his 
services. 'He found the door of his shop shut and asked a 
neighbour whither the tailor had gone. The neighbour replied, 

“ He too has gone into the pot.” 

Couplet. 

Regard well what happens to others, 

For when it has passed by them it will be your lot also. 

God be gracious ! We have fallen into the mouth of a 
dragon where we cannot even struggle or move, and 
whence we cannot obtain freedom. 

Devour thine own blood like the rosebud ; mourn and open 
not thy lips, 

For the rosebud of this garden, the world, has no hope of 
blossoming. 

It points out to thee that some form, lofty as the cypress, 
has crumbled away to dust 

On every spot which is shaded by the box -tree. 

Since some rose from the pleasaunce is every moment borne 
away on the wind 

The solitary lily wears ever the blue raiment of mourning. 

I would here request my respected and critical readei’s and 
acute appraisers not to be unduly carping and censorious as 
regards tlie lack of arrangement in this work, for the famous 
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names of the members of the two classes which I have men- 
tioned, who have been specially chosen out from among the 
people for honour, are mentioned in these few pages at haphazard 
like scattered pearls, and without regard to precedence or place. 
I would deprecate criticism on this score inasmuch as these 
historical selections have been written, as it wei’e, by a broken- 
winged pen in n, hasty fligi»t, and I have had no leisure to 
arrange my composition in a commonplace book. My case 
much resembles that of the saddler who was constantly losing 
160 his needle and said, If my time were not mostly wasted in 
looking for ray needle I should be able to get through a good 
deal of work in the day, notwithstanding that the beggars as one 
man gather round me like the thong of a whip.” This is a well- 
known saying. Although some of those whom I have mentioned 
may not perhaps be altogether as I would have them, for many a 
sincerely pious man wears the appearance of an atheist, yet if 
there be even one of them who is acceptable to the Lord, that one 
person will be sufficient for my salvation, to make intercession 
for me and to gain lionour for me. Although all of them in 
general are entitled to be considered as, in some sort, saints, for 
“God is near to them who believe,” and are thus many degrees 
better than I, yet some of them have a special and manifest claim, 
which 1 fully admit, to be regarded as saints. It is for this 
reason that I have not included among these biographies those of 
the irreligious and lewd, taking as my rule of conduct the saying 
of the sage of Bustam, which he spoke to one of his disciples by 
way of advice, saying, “ If in these present times you see any- 
body who has faith in the sayings of the ^aikhs request his 
prayers both for me and for yourself, for the prayers of such a 
one will most certainly be answered.” 

I know no way and I can find no help for myself, 

Except the love of those whose faith is firm. 

It so happened that when I reckoned up the number of those 
of this honoured class whom I have mentioned, most of whom are 
truly men of God, and generous and enlightened souls, I found 
that it came to a hundred and eleven, the nutnber which is given 
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by the word qu^b and also by the word alf (“ one thousand 
which latter word was the date of the year * in which I wrote 
this treatise which has given me so much pleasure. 

Now that my heart is disgusted with those depraved wretches 
who have not scrupled unblushingly to cavil at and openly to 
revile the faith of Islam, convicting themselves of infidelity and 
shamelessness, and who are the cause of all the ruin which has 161 
fallen upon both the state and the people of Islam, and are 
known as the strife of the latter days, I will proceed to hh 
account of the physicians (of the court) although some of these, 
too, may be classed in the same category as tlie infidels just 
mentioned. 

1 A. H. 1000 (a.d. 1691-92). The whole work was cumplotod in a.h. 1004 
(A.D. 1596). 
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An Account of thk Physicians ok the Reign op the 
Emperor Akbar. 

Some of the physicians in this reign were so learned in the 
theory and skilled in the practice of me(iicine that they per- 
formed miracles like those of Mnsa,* and brought to mind the 
wonder-working breath of the Lord ‘Isa,^^ while others, for the 
reason that the healing art is a noble subject of study, btit a 
mean pursuit in its practical application, although they busied 
themselves in the study of medicine, sought political employment, 
according to their several degrees. 

1. ^akimu-l-Mulk ok Gilan.^ 

His name was Shamsu-d-dlii, and in medicine and the healing 
art he was the Galen of the age, and was endowed with the heal- 
ing breath of the Messiah.* In other branches of traditional 
learning also he was distinguished far above all his fellows. 1 
myself had no dealings with him, for when I first entered the 
imperial service and presented my preface to the 

* Lit. Had the white hand of Musa.” The expression refers to the 

miracle related in the Chap, xivii, 12. ‘‘ Moreover put thy hand into 

thy bosom, it shall come forth white, without hurt : this shall be one among 
the nine signs unto Pharaoh and his people, for they are a wicked people.” 
1 he account in the Qur'an is taken from the Book of Exodus iv. 6. The 
expression “ the white hand of Moses” is frequently used of a miracle, or 
of any extraordinary power in a man. 

* ^ IbI is the name which Musalmans give to our Lord, instead of Yasu*, 
which is the correct version of His Name in A^rabic. It is their belief that 
it was the miraculous property of His breath that restored the dead to life 
and healed the sick. 

» According to the Akbarnama he was one of those who assisted in the 

capture of the mad gi’ij* Mn'adsam, Akbar’s maternal nnole. See vol ii 
teat 71. ’ 

* See note 2, above. 
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fpi irad-afzn ^ to the emperor, the hakim served me very ill, 
replying, when asked by the emperor what he thought of my 
writing, “ His style is polished, but his book is ill to read/’ 
Notwithstanding this the ^akim was, to do him justice, a sincere 
well-wisher and a practical helper of G^d’s servants, firm and 
steadfast in the faith, and devoted to the interests of his friends. 

He was constantly engaged in teaching students, to whom, 
indeed, he was not only a tutor, but also a generous patron. So 
devoted was he to them that he never on any occasion willingly 
took his food apart from them, and on this account he was an in- 
frequent guest at the houses of others. He was seated one day 
in the assembly of Shaikh Salim-i-Cishti, discoursing on theology 
and theologians and praising physicians and magnifying and 
extolling the importance and glory of the science of medicine, 
and the greatness of Shaikh Abu ‘All Slna.* This occurred at 162 
the time when the ^TJlamd and the physicians were at feud, and 
were daily wrangling, disputing, and quarrelling regarding the 
dignity of their respective orders. As I was unacquainted with 
these matters and had only recently come from the country and 
was ignorant of the real grounds of the controversy, I quoted the 
following verses of Shaikh Sliihabu-d-din-i-Sahravardi ® (may 
God sanctify his soul !). 

Verses, 

“ How long did I say to this people, “ Ye are superfluous ? 

One cure, the grave, is to be found in books of medicine.” 

But when they sought satisfaction in threatening us. 

We rested in God for the sufficiency of our recompense. 

And they died in the faith of Aristotle, 

While we live in the faith of God’s chosen prophet.” 

And I also quoted, in support of the position which I had 

1 See vol. i, trans. Bankiug, 96, and note 6. 

^ Called in Europe, Avicenna. 

3 A renowned saint descended from Abu Bakr, the first Shalifdh, He 
was the author of the ^Aw&rifv,»UM<i*dTif and died at Bagkfi^d in A.!!. 032 
(A.D. 1234-»d5). 
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taken up, those verses of the inspired lord Jami ^ (may his tomb 
be sanctified!) which he has written in his Tahfatu-l-Ahrfir, 

Couplet, 

“ Seek not enlightenment of the heart from the bosom of 
Sinft,s 

Seek not for light from the eyes of the blind.” 

This enraged the kakim^ and the Shaikh said : “ The fire of 
strife WAS already blazing between these people. N ow yon have 
come and have blown it to a still fiercer blaze.” 

When the arena of strife was closed to the ‘aZamft and ^aikhs 
this physician disputed with the enemies of the faith whenever 
he could find an opportunity of doing so, as is briefly related in 
the account of that party.® At length ^akimu-l-Mulk was no 
longer able to continue the unequal struggle and applied for leave 
to go to Makkah the glorious, and in the year H. 988 or 989 (a.d, 
1580 or 1581) * he departed on the pilgrimage, and died in the 
land of the pilgrimage. Thanks be to God for his efforts 

11. 9akIm 8aifu-l-MulCk of DamAwand.'^ 

To great learning and knowledge of medicine he united a taste 
163 for writing vilely scurrilous and satirical verse. His nom-de- 
plume was Shujft‘i.® As ill-luck would have it, whenever this 
physician undertook the cure of a sick man, the unfortunate 
patient surrendered his life to the messenger of death, for which 

^ ManlAni ^Abda-r-Rahmlu-i-Jaml, the famous poet. ^ Avioentia. 

* See vol. ii, text, 263, 276. The word (‘in *) has been carelessly omitted 
from the text, though it is in both MSS. 

* Aooording to vol. ii, text, p. 275, lAaklmud-Mulk was first ordered to go 
to Makkah in a.d. 1679 owing to his quarrels with Abu-UFasl, whom he 
called ALA’ (/aflah), ‘redundancy,’ ‘orts* or 'excrement,* and actually 
departed (p. 285) in tliat year, being considered one of the unworthy in 
faith and religion ! He received, however, a sum of five lakhs of rupees, to 
be distributed in alms at Makkah. 

^ A town under the mountain of the same name, to the east of Tihran. 
In the Ain'uAkhtirl (i, 648) he is called Saifa»l<Halk Lang (' the lame *). 

e Vide infra, Ch. IV, No. LX VIII. 
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reason the wits gave him the nickname of 8aifu4-ffukamif.^ 
He attended one of the grandsons of the venerable Shaikh JSmi, 
Mhh^mmad-i-Khabnshani ^ by name, better known as Makbdftm- 
znda,^ and helped him on his journey to the next world. The 
words “ Saifu-l-^'ikama killed him ** * were found to give the 
date of his death. These few lines which were written on the 
physician .lalal may well ho applied to Saifu-l-Mnluk. 

Verses. 

“ Regarding the physician Jalal the Angel of Death, 

Last night made his complaint to God, saying, 

‘ Thy slave is helpless before the physician, 

Where I kill one he kills a hundred. 

Either depose him I pray Thee, from the position which 
he holds. 

Or assign to me some other employment.’ ” ^ 

He was held in much honour in India for some years during 
the time of Bairam Khan, and afterwards, but according to his 
own statement he received neither patronage nor honour, and 
returned to his country disappointed. Thence he wrote and 
despatched a satirical poem, which for gracefulness and the 
laughable nature of its subject has been equalled by the poems of 
few writers of this age. To wliet the taste of my readers 1 
transcribe here a few couplets from that poem, which recall 
themselves spontaneously to my memory. 

“ A pious calf, untimely born, hailing from Barbary, 

Whom I have sometimes called a cat, sometimes the mouse 
of the saints, 

A Brahman without caste-mark or thread, that is to say an 
Indian Sh aikh. 

1 SaiJu-UMuiak means ‘ sword of kings,’ Baifu-Uffuhamut ‘ sword of 
pbysioiaoB.’ 

* Khabughan is near Magkhad. ^ * Son of the master.’ 

* giving the date a.b. 1970 (a.d. 1562 — 68). 

^ The Urdu poet Sanda hat some verses much resembling these in a satire 
on a physiotan named GH^ ns. 
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I should be no Musalman were 1 to call such a one a 
Musalman. 

Hold^ Shafi‘u-’d-din Mu^mmad, cease your eternal mum- 
bling of words, 

That mumbling which I have likened to the chewing of a 
cud by a man. 

Faridun,^ in my anger against you, your shameless face 
164 Have I likened to an anvil, not foi* its smoothness, but for 
its hardness.” 

Mir Paridta replied with the following couplet ; — 

“ Philosopher’s tears are the boast of the ass of the angel of 
Death, 

Of him whom I have called the doorkeeper of the house of 
misfortune.” 

When Mir Mu‘izzu4-Mulk * left the aimy and entered 
upon a life of religious retirement at Dihli Raifu-l-Muluk 
wrote of him : 

“ The king of the ascetics, Mu‘izzu-1-Mulk, is displeased with/ 
me. 

Why, when have I, his slave, ever said that he repented of 
his ascetic life P ’* 

III. l^AKlM ZankIl.8 

He was distinguished for his learning, and had a place among 
those who were admitted to the emperor’s company. 

> Possibly Mirzi Faridun, son of Muhammad Quli j^uu BarUs. See 
i, 478. The text and both MSS, have, however, * Mir,’ 

^ For an account of Mu*iEEa*l-Mulk, a Musawi Sayyid of Mashhad, and a 
zealous Shl'&b, on which account Badioni hated him, see Ain-i-Akdari, i, 
381. His ‘ retirement ’ probably took place in 1665, when he fell into dis- 
grace and was debarred, for a time, from appearing at court owing to bis 
conduct in the expedition against the ^in-i>Zam&n and Bahadur Khan. 
See vol. ii, text, p. 83. Mu’izzu-l-Mulk was ultimately drowned by Akbar’s 
order, as a punishment for rebelling* This happened In 1579. See vol. ii, 
text, pp. 276, 277. 

8 See i, 442, 543, In the latter passage he is called * l^aklm 
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IV. 9ak!M ‘AINU-L-MuLK of SgiBAZ.* 

He bore the nom-de-plume of Dava’i,* and held a very high 
rank among the learned, besides being of a most noble disposi- 
tion. He died in the city of Handiya, as has been related.^ 
The following verses were written by him when I was escorting 
him to the gate of the garden of the late Sli'aja Ni^imu-d-din 
Ahmad in the suburbs of Labor. He wrote them and gave them 
to me as a keepsake as he bade me farewell, just before he set 
out* from LahSr for the Dakan, on his mission to Rija ‘All 
Khan of Burhanpur.^ That was the last time 1 saw him. 

Verses. 

“ So full am I of love that the world will not contain me, 

All places are full of my love, and no place will contain 
me. 

If I care for naught but love it is no wonder, 

Regard it rather as an example of ray chastity, for wine 
does not content me. 

Zanbil Beg ! He was a commander of nine hundred. Zanbll means * a 
basket.’ In the text he is called ’ Hakim ZInal Shirazt.* I have corrected 
the meaningless nnme and have omitted ' ’ which ocours in neither 

MS., and is an error, for Zanbll was the brother of MIrzi Muhammad Tabib, 
of Sabzavar. 

1 He was a learned man and a clever writer. Ho traced his origin, on 
his mother’s side, to the renowned logician, Mubaqqiq-i-Davv&ni. In 1564 
he was sent as an envoy to Cingiz Khin of Quiarut, In 1575 he was sent as 
an ambassador to *A1I ’Adil ghah I of Bijipur and returned to court in 1577, 
when he was made faujddr of Sambhal. In 1581 he defeated *Arab 
Bahadur and other rebels of Bengal and was then made Sadr of Bengal. In 
1585 he was made divan of Agra. He was then sent to the Dakan and 
received Hsndiya in jdgir, 'Aziz Kuka cancelled his jdgir and he returned 
to court withoot leave. He was at first refused an audience but was subse- 
quently reinstated and returned to the Dakan, See Ain-i’Akharif i, 480, and 
Badsoni, vol. ii, text, passim. 

* Vide infra, Ch. IV. No. XLIX. 

S On Sep. 2, 1595. See vol. ii, text, 403. ^ In 1693 or 1594. 

^ Eleventh king of Khindesb. of the Faruqi dynasty, reigned 1576—1596. 
See Historic Landmarks of the Deccan, by Major T. W. Haig, p 235 et passim, 

30 
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Why do you ask me of that which I myself do not know. 

Verily I am the mystery of unity, though even that 
mystery cannot contain me.” 

Other verses by ^Ainu-hMulk. 

*‘No desert place has been seen without a sign of some 
habitation. 

But against the incurable pain of love no plans avail. 

I became the prey of one fair as a gazelle, but when 1 
looked intently 

(I saw) that there was nothing in the game-straps but a 
pure soul.*’ 

V. HAKtM Masiho-l-Mulk, ok SttlRiZ.* 

He had been brought up by the physician Najmu-d'din ‘Abdu- 
’llah, the son of Sharafii-d-din Hasan. He had the disposition 
of a religious and also sound faith. He was exceedingly well 
skilled in medicine. He came to Hindustan from the Dakan 
and was sent with Sultan Murad • to Gujarat and the Dakan. 
In Milwa death cut short the (silver) cord of his hope. 

VI. HAKiM-l-MlSRl.S 

He was well skilled both in the theory and the practice oi 
medicine and learned in all traditional learning. He had some 
acquaintance with the profane sciences, such as exorcism, etyrao- 
logy, and the formation of broken plurals. He is a cheerful soul 
and a good companion, whose very approach is a blessing. He 
put forth his best efforts in treating Shaiyj Faizi in his last 
illness, but all to no avail. What indeed could he do in the face 
of the irresistible decree of fate, before which all ai'e helpless and 
dumb. If medicine could prolong the life physicians should 
never die. 


1 See ilm-t-uAfcbari, i, 643, 

* The second of Akbar’s sous who survived childhood. He was appointee 
governor of Gajarat in 1698. 

» He was a commander of four hundred. See iim-i-AHari, i, 491. 
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The ftakim sometimes wrote droll vei^es in Persian, an example 
of which is the following couplet which he wrote on |[h'^a 106 
Shamsa-d-din of Kliawaf,^ the DivUn, 

Couplet, 

“ What overbearing conduct is this of Eb‘aja Shamsu-d- 
din*s ? 

He intrudes, God forbid iV upon the domain of medicine ! ’* 

One day, on seeing an oleander, which in Arabic is called 
dijld, in bloom, he uttered tlie following hemistich : — 

The locks leap up like flame from the head of the diflq." 

When the emperor built a dais in the courtyard of the mmjid 
at Labor and issued an order to the effect that anybody who 
wished to do so might recite their prayers there in his presence, 
Hakim-i-Misri wrote the following verses : — 

“ Our king has founded a masjid 
0 ye faithful, good fortune may it bring ! 

It is good policy also in this masjid 
To recite and reckon up our prayers.” 

He was very simple-minded and unselfish, and for this reason 
acquired but little wealth. He produced, however, some practi- 
cal treatises on medicine. He died in Burhanpur in Kbaudgsh 
and was buried in the neighbourhood of that city.® 

t See Ain‘i-Akhari, i, 445. 

2 I follow here the reading of the MSS. viz ; — which I take to bo 

contraction of {‘God forbid’). The text has of which I 

cannot make sense in this connection. Tlie true reading may be 4 ^!^ 

his foot’), in which case the translation of the hemistich would be, ' Hin 
intruding foot encroaches upon the domain of medicine.’ 

3 This history was completed in a h. 1004 (a d. 1596) so that according to 
Badk>ni ^akim Mi^ri died before that date, but Abu-l-Fazl in the Akhar. 
ndma mentions his death in a.u. 1009 (a.d. 1600-91) and says that he saw 
his friend on his death«bed. There is no means of reconciling this dis- 
crepancy or of deciding the question. The Tahaqit praises him for his 
practical knowledge of medicine and his good disposition, hut his death is 
not mentioned there. 
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VIL HAKtM ‘Alt.' 

He is sister’s son to Hakimn-l-Mulk and was the pupil of his 
uncle and of Shah Fatfeiu-’llah of Shiraz, in medicine, and studied 
traditional learning under Shaikh ‘Abdu-n-Nabi. Notwith- 
standing his great learninar in the holy law and in Sunni theo- 
logy, his malignancy in adhering to the Zaidi"^ sect and his 
obstinacy in the ShVah heresy, in which matters he resembles the 
other physicians of the age, are as great as ever they were.® His 
excellence in acquired knowledge, and especially in the science of 
medicine, is extreme, and he is passionately devoted to the 
practice of the healing art, but as he is but a youth, self-opinion- 
167 ated and of limited experience, it sometimes happens that a 
patient, after taking one of his draughts speedily has a taste of 
the draught of extinction, and notwithstanding the fact that he 
was the pupil of Shah Fathu-’llah of ghiraz, he ordered him, 
when he was in an ardent fever, a diet of thick pottage,* thereby 
handing him over to death, the executioner. 

“ To drink with him is death to the senses.” 

I He came poor nnd destitute from Gilan to India, but became in coarse 
of time a personal attendant on Akbar. In a.h. 988 (a.d 1580) he was sent 
as ambassador to ‘Ali ‘Adil ghah T of Bijapur and was well received, but 
before he could be sent back with presents for his master ‘Ali ‘Adil §hah was 
slain by a eunuch. In 1503 l;;iak)m ‘All constructed a wonderful reservoir 
({latcf) at Afpra, and in the following year was a commander of 700 and had 
the title of Jallnusu-x-Zaman (‘ the Galen of the Age *). He treated Akbar 
immediately before his death. Akbar had dysentery, or acute diarrhoea, 
which ‘All checked by a powerful astringent. Costive fever and strangury 
ensued, and 'All then administered an aperient, which brought beck the 
diarrhoea, of which Akbar died. In 1609 Jahinglr visited ‘All’s reservoir and 
made him a commander of two thousand. ‘All died on April 10 of that year 

* The followers of Zaid bin ‘AH, who caused a dissension among the 
g|^i‘aAs by refusing to curse the first two J^^Ufahs. 

^ Jahinglr {Tuzuk^ p, 74) says of Hakim ‘Ali that he was without eqnal as 
a physician, was an excellent Arabic scholar, and had written a oommeiitary 
on the QJnia, but that he had more application than brains, that his looks 
were better than his morals, and his behaviour better than his heart, for 
that he was, on the whole, a bad and unprincipled man. 

i Badloni has, pcrhsps, let his prejudice against the /loitm run 
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VIII. HakIm Aru-l-Fath of GilanJ 

He obtained favour in the emperor’s service to such a degree 
that he was admitted to his intimate companionship and acquired 
such influence over him as to render himself an object of envy 
to all who concerned themselves in the affairs of state. He was 
highly distinguished for his acumen and (|uickne88 of apprehen- 
sion, and for his proficiency in all worldly accomplishments, 
prose and poetry. He was no less a byword for his infidelity 
and all other repiehensible qualities,’ 1 heard, when the hakim 
first arrived at Court, that he used to say, “ The only things 
worth considering are ^usrav and these twelve couplets.” He 
always spoke of Anwari as “ Anwariak the flatterer,” and likened 
him to Mir Badanjan, who was the buffoon of bis time. Of 

away with him here According to another account Fathu-’llah, who 
thought Ujat he understood medicine better than Hakim ‘Ali did, at© the 
pottcfcge against hie doctor’s advice, and presently died, 

i Masiliia-d'din Abud-Fath, son of Maulana ‘Abda*r-Raz7.aq, l^ndr of Gitsn, 
and brother of B&ldui Hamam and B^kim Nuru*d-din. Lie and his brothers 
arrived in India in 1676 (vol. ii, text, 211) and were well received. Four 
years later Abu-l-Fath was made l^ndr and Amin of Bengal He was 
captured by the rebels, but escaped and returned to court. In 1686 Abu-l- 
Fath was sent to help Raja Bir Bar against the Yusufzais in Sawad and 
Bajaur, but was reprimanded on his return, as the disastrous result of the 
campaign was rightly attributed to his and the Raja’s insubordination 
against Zain jj^au Kiika. In 1588-89 he wotti with Akhar to Kashmir 
and thence to ZabuHstan, but on the march ho fell sick and died, and was 
buried at Bi^an Abdil. 

* See vol. ii, text, p. 211. Badaonl says, ‘The oldest brother (Ijakim 
Abu-1- Fatb) by means of his winning address soon obtained great influence 
with the emperor, and flattered him openly, complying with him in all 
questions of religion and the faith, and even going in advance of him, so 
that he was soon admitted as an intimate companion of his majesty. Soon 
after there came to court from Persia Mulla Muhammad-i-Yazdii, who was 
nicknamed Yasidl, and joined them, and poured unlimited abuse on the 
companions of the prophet, relating strange stories of them, and tried hard 
io make the emperor a S^*ah, He was soon loft behind by the bastard Bir 
Bar, ^ai|^ Abu-1-Fa?l, and I^klm Abu-1- Fatb, who turned the emperor 
entirely aside from the faith, and led him to reject inspiration, prophecy, 
the miracles of the prophets and the saints, and the whole taw.” 
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Kbaqani lie used to say, “ If be were now living he would be 
much improved, for whenever he came to my house I would box 
his ears for him, to arouse him from his sleepiness, and when he 
went hence to Shaikh Abu-l-Fazl’s house he also would box his 
ears, aud between us we should improve his poetry. 

IX. HxKtM Hasan of GIlAn.* 

He was noted for his natural quickness of wit, but he had not 
learning in proportion, though he possessed excellent qualities 
and praiseworthy attributes. 

X. Hakim HumIm.* 

He was the younger brother of ^akim Abu-l-FaH, and his dis- 
position was bettor than his brother’s. Although it was not 
naturally good, yet it cannot be said to have been naturally evil, 
flaklm Hasan, Shaikh Faizi, Kam&la the ^adr, and ^akim 
Humam ^ all died one after the other within the space of a 
month, and all the wealth which they had amassed disappeared 
in a moment, vanishing as completely as though it had been sunk 
in the Red Sea and the Arabian Sea, and to them nothing 
remained but the wind of vain regrets. But this indeed is and 
has been the common fate of all courtiers, both dead and living, 
namely, that, in spite of the treasures of Qarun * and Shaddad ^ 

1 Id the liakhnau edition of the Tahaqdt he is wrongly called ' Hakim 
Hmain of GIlin,' and is described as a man of praiseworthy morals. 

2 He was the younger brother of Bakim Abu-bFatlj and came to India with 
him. His real name was Humayun, bat when he came to court he discreetly 
called himself Humayun Quli ( * slave of Humayun ’). Akbar gave him the 
name of Humam, which means *hero' or * magnanimous prince.’ (Mr. 
Bloohmann in the Ain-i^Ahbari, i, 474. note 2, has apparently mistaken it for 
Jijtammim ‘ a bath ’ or JVammem * a slanderer He held the office of 
Bakawal Beg and, though only a commander of 600, was a personal friend 
of Akbar and had groat influence at court. In the Slst year he was sent 
with $adr-i> JaMn (g. v.) as an envoy to Turin, and returned to India about 
a month after his brother’s death. He died November 9, 1596. 

^ See vol. ii, text, pp. 205, 206. 4 Xhe Korah of the Scriptures. 

^ gh^6ld the son of *Ad, King of Yaman. See Qur’an Ixxxix, 5, and 
vol, i, trans. Ranking, p. 261 and note 0. 
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which they are enabled to amass, they depart hence often without 
so much as a shroud, and bearing on their broken necks the 
affliction of their malignity, the load of eternal disappointment 
and everlasting ignominj — And this, too, is the sayirig of *lsa 
(on whom be peace !), which he spoke to the world, likening it in 
parable to an old woman, “ Woe to thy living husbands, they 
believe not on the fate of thy husbands who are no more ! ” 

“ Surrender thy soul to the Beloved, else shall death 
snatch it from thee !** 

“Judge thou for thyself, my soul, which of the two is 
the better.” 

The hakivi died in LaliOr, and his body was carried thence to 
the camping ground of Hasan Abdal, and interred beside that of 
his brother. 

XI. HakIm Ahmad, ok Tatta.‘ 

He was a good theologian who was impelled by his own shame- 
less assurance to pose as a physician. His learning was exten- 
sive, and he had travelled throughout Arabia and Persia. He 
was a cheerful soul, but somewhat disordered in mind, a prey to 
vain desires, and a pretender to honours to which he had no 
claim. I constantly admonished him, reminding him that he had 
no right to the rank of a Sayyid, and that groundless (daims of 
this sort met with scant consideration in India. I told him if he 
had any regard ^ for the faith, to profess himself a time Musal- 169 
man, for that in these latter days nothing lemained of the true 
faith but its name. But my admonitions availed nothing, and he 
met with the just reward of his deeds. I saw him after he 
had received his death-wound from Mirza Fulad,* and I swear 

1 llakim Ahmad was a bigoted Shi^ah who oaed to curse and revile the 
companions of Mul^ammad and all Sunnis, including his own ancestors, who 
had been Sunnis. See vol. ii, text, 817. 

^ . The word is carelessly omitted from the text, though 

both mannscripta have it. 

3 See vol. ii, text, 319, 364. Mirza Fulad Beg Barlas enticed Al;^mad from 
his honae at midnight on the pretext that the emperor had sent for him, and 
murdered him in the street, in Iiih^r, * on aooonnt of his bigotry in the 
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by God, the God of whose Godhead there is no doabt^ that 
the Rahim's face appeared to others, as well as to me, exactly like 
the head of a hog, and the words “ the hellish hog ” * were found 
to give the date of his death. Shaikh Faizi found another chrono- 
gram in the words, “ on the twenty -fifth of the month of ^a/ar.” * 
I found two chronograms for the event in the following couplet 
slightly alteied from the ^adiqah,^ which is applicable equally to 
the slayer and the slain. 

“ And we adhered to the certain presumptions.” 

Another person found a chronogram in the words, “ Hail, 
dagger of Ffilad ! ” ^ 

iS^i'ah) faith, and other auuoyunoes whiclt Fulad had experienced at hig 
handg.’ This oocarrod in January, 1588. Aiirnad's abuse of the orthodox 
KhalHaha ie given as the oange of Fulad’g act, but from the earlier passage it 
is clear that the murderer had some other motive. Moreover, when Fulad 
was asked by Hakim Abu-l Fath, at the instance of Akbar, whether it was 
religious zeal which had prompted the deed he replied, ‘ Had it been only 
religious zeal I should have attacked a greater than Ahmad.* Although the 
ladies of the Tiaram, who admired Fiilud'a courage, interceded for him, he 
was executed by being bound to the foot of an elephant. A|;imad lingered 
for three or four days and then ‘ went to his own place.* Badlont says that 
he saw ‘the dog’ in his death agony, and noticed the change in his face. 
This, which is called maalshy is said by Sunniw to Itappen frequently to 
gj|ii‘(iAs, because they revile the companions of the propliet. Compare the 
tmeount of Fai?.i’s death-bed, infru. Oh. IV, No, CVIJ, After Al^mad’s burial 
Fai^i and Abu-l-Fas^.l had a guard set over his tomb, but when the court left 
Labor for Kashmir ‘ the people of Labor one night exhumed his impure 
corpse and burnt it.* 

1 ^i^ing the date 996 (a.d. 1588). 

* jLst'm gAJy . There is something wrong with this chrono- 

gram. It gives the date 1153. 

8 Probably the HadtqatU'l’Haqiqat «*« §k(ir^atu‘t-Tariqahf otherwise 
known as the FaHtrinama by Sana*?. See vol. i, trans. Banking, 35 note 1, 
57 note 1. 1 caunot, however, find a chronogram in the oouplet. One 

hemistich gives 104i9, and the other 1132. 

i Or ‘ H»a, dagger of steel ! * ( ) Ftilid means ' steel.* 

The chronogram givc« the correct date, 996 (a.i>. 1588). 
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Xlf. HakIm Lotfu-’llah, of OTr.ANj 

He was well known as a clever practitioner, and his leai^ning 
was very great. 

XIII. Hakim Muzappar, of AnDAstiN.^ 

When a young man he was physician to Shah * He 

came to India and was here highly regarded. He is a young man 
of great piety, and lives cleanly. When he attends the sick his 
very footstep seems to bring them goo<l luck. Although he has 
not much learning, his practical experience is very great. 

XIV. HakTm FATHir-’LhAH, OF 

He has read very many works on medicine, and his knowledge 
of astronomy also is great. He has written a Persian commen- 
tary on the Qdnun. He has now gone to Kabul to treat Qilij 
Khan. 

XV. ^AiKH 

He is the sou of Shaildi Flasan, the (puick (hxdor of Sirhind. 

His skill in surgery is great, and in the treaitnent of elephants he 170 

1 Brother of Hakim Abu-1- Fath and Hakirn Hurniin. He was a commander* 
of two hnndred. See Ain>i-Akhcm, i, 518. 

* Ardaatan is a town lying between KA^an and Vazd, In the Tabaqit 
this physician is called Ejlakim Jalilu-d-din Mu/, attar. Under Akbar he 
was a commander of two hundred, but Jahangir in 1600 gave him the rank 
of a commander of 3,(X)0, with 1,000 horse {Tuzuk, 37). Jahangir heard of 
his death on Sep. 14, 1607. In the Tffzuk (p. 59), where he calls him Jalala* 
d-din Muj^afifar Ardastani, he says that liis practice was greater than hig 
learning. He praises him very highly. 

3 Who, according to Jahangir, wrote a verse on ' He is a 

pleasing physician, come, let us all fall sick.’ 

* In the first year of Jahangir’s reign Fatl.iu-’llah iiad the rank of 
commander of IJJOO, with 300 horse {Ttnnk, p. 34) According to the 
Pdd^hndina^ i, b, 350, he retained to his native country, where he died. 
There is no authority for Blochmann’s statement {Am, i, 642) that he 
C4)mmitted suicide. His grandson, of the same name, was a physician at the 
coart of Skihjahdn. 

t See Am-i^Ahhari, i, 543. ^atkh Bins had a son, ^aikh Hasan or Ijiassu, 
who, under Jahangir, attained great, honours. Hasan appi4ret»tly received 

ni 
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iR one of tho wonders of the age. Latterly, he has become the 
p^ej of mischievous hallucinations. 

There are also among the physicians others, obscure Musal- 
mans ^ and accursed Hindus, ^ from writing of whom my heart 
revolts. 

tho title of Muqarrab Khan from Akbar, or from Jahangir in Akbar's reign 
{Tmukf p. 12), He rose to bo a oommander of 6,000, and wag snocesBively 
governor of Gnjarat, Bihar, and Agra. He was penaioned off at the 
beginning of Shihjahan’s reign, and died at the age of ninety. In the 4lgt 
year of Akbar’g reign Shaikh Bina and his son snoceeded in curing a bad 
wound which Akbar had received from a buck at a deer* fight. 

i In the Airi’-i-Akhar], i, 542*<-544, eleven Mubamraadan physicians be- 
sideg those mentioned by Badaoni are mentioned. Shaij^h A^mad, of Thatha, 
is not there mentioned. The Tnhaqat mentions all those described here and 
five others. 

^ In the Ain^UAkhari (i, 544) four Hindu phygicians are mentioned, and 
in the Tnhaqdt six. 



CHAPTER IV. 

An Account of the Poets of the Betgn of the Emperor Akhar. 

A full account of the poets of the reign of the Emperor Akhar 
is given in the Nafd'isu^l-Ma^dsir^ well known as the Tazhirdh of 
Mir ‘Ala u-(l-daulah,> which is the source from which the mate- 
rials for this brief account are extracted. Some of these poets 
have composed divans, 1 have written of those with whom 1 was 
acquainted, whom I have even seen, whether near or from afar, or 
who have acquired fame. 

I. Gha/IlT of Ma^^had.* 

When his life was attempted in ‘Iraij on account of his infidelity 
and intemperance, he fled thence to the Dakan, and afterwards 
came to Hindustan. The Khan-i-Zainrin sent him one thousand 
rupees for his expenses, and wrote from Jaunpur a witty epigram^ 
which contained an enigma in the poet’s name. 

“0 ^azali, 1 adjure thee by the claims of the lord of Najaf ^ 
That thou come to the slaves of the peerless one ! ^ 

Since thou art without honour in that country * 

Take thy head,^ and come out of it.” 

1 Mir ‘Ala’U'd'daulah was the brother of Mir ‘Abd»-I-La|if of Qazvin, sop 
above, c. II, No. XX. His tazhirah, here referred to, I have never seen, and do 
not know where a copy of it is to be found. Mir ‘Ala’u-d-daulah wrote under 
the poetical name of Kami, see No. CXIV, 

2 The Aia§hkada-yi-Azari says that lie wrote sixteen books, and that he 
fled from Persia during the reign of Shah Tahmasp. The Mir^dtu-U Alam 
mentions two books written by him, the A»rar4-Makh~im^ and iho Ra§lihtifii4> 
Haydt, to which the Haft Iqlim adds a third, the Mir'dhH-KdHndl, 

5 ‘All, Muhammad’s cousin and son-in-law, the fourth fOi alifah. Qhazdlt 
was a hence the force of the appeal. 

♦ I believe that this refers to Akhar, hut it may refer to God. It is not 
unlikely that the ambiguity is intentional. 

S The Dakan. 

* 1 have translated this phrase literally, as it contains the enigma. It 
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He was for some time with the Kban-i-Zamaii and afterwards ^ 
entered the emperor’s service and received the title of Maliku'sh- 
Shu'ard} He compiled several divnns and a hook of masnans. 
It is said tl^iit he has written no fewer than forty or fifty thousand 
couplets.® Although his compositions do not rank very high, yet 
his poems, as regards both quality and quantity, are superior to 
those of any of his contemporaries. He had great facility of ex- 
pression in the language of the mystics. He died very suddenly 
in Ahmadabad on Friday, Rajah 27, a.u. 980 (Dec. 3, a.d. 1572),^ 
171 and his majesty ordered that he sliould be buried in Sarkhej,^ 
the resting-place of many of the great saints and famous kings of 
old. Qasim Arsalan® wrote this chronogram for the date of his 
death, taking it down from the dictation of Qasim KdhtJ 

“ Last night Qfiazdizy that accursed dog, 

Went drunk and defiled to hell. 

Kd>hi wrote the date of his death 
‘ A base infidel departed from this world.’ ” ® 

tneatiB ‘take your own way,’ just as we say, of a horse, ‘give him liis head. 
The ‘ head ’ or first letter of Ohazali is ^ , which stands for 1000. Thus the 
ezpreBsion also means here, ‘ Take a thousand (rupees).’ 

f According to the Tabaqdt Ghazali remained in the service of the Khan-i- 
Zaman until the latter was killed (June, 1507), and then entered the 
emperor’s service. 

® ‘ King of poets,’ or, as we say, ‘ poet laureate.’ Fai?.i was his successor 
in the title. 

According to the 'fabaqdt nearly 10(>,000. The Alam agrees 

with Badoani. The Atashkada-yi-Azar estimates his couplets at 40,000, and 
the Haft Iqlim estimates them at 70,000. 

4 Fai^i has a very neat chronogram, ,^IL^ j (‘ the year 980 ’), 

the numerical values of the letters of which give the sum 980. 

& See Ain4-Akbari, ii, 241. Sukin Ahmad (1411 — 1442), after whom 
Ahmadab&d is named, and many other princes are buried here. A variant is 
' Sarkhec.’ 

* Vide infrUf No. IV. 

1 See the next notice. 

* g‘ving the date 98CC 
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Another chronogram — 

“ Ghuzfilt was a treasure-house of hidden meaning, 

His resting-place is the pure earth of Sarkhej. 

The date of his death, with the difference of one year only, 
Is given by the words, ‘Aljniadabad and the dust of 
Sarkhej.* ” ^ 

The following is the open i fig couplet of an ode which I have 
not been able to discover in any divan written by him : — 

“ We heard a noise and opened oui* eyes from the sleep of 
nothingness. 

We saw tliat tlie night of strife had not passed away, and fell 
asleep again.” ^ 


Couplets by Ghazali. 

“If in the Kabbah thy heart wanders towards any, besides 
(the Lord of the Kabbah). 

The worship is all wickedness, and the Kabbah is to thee no 
more than an idol-temple. 

But if thy heart is fixed on God, even though thou dwell in 
the wineshop, 

Drink wine fearlessly, thine end can be nought but good.” 


“We fear not death, but this is our misfortune 
That we must remain disappointed of regarding the lovely 
ones of this world.*' 


“Those who are at rest in the dust were all slain by thy 
sword. 

The sword of Death has had no opportunity here.” 

A This chronogram is entirely wrong. Both the text and the MSS. have 
‘ Sarganj * for ^ Sarkhej,’ and the rhyme necessitates this reading, which, if 
adopted, gives the date 1021. If the oorrect name of the place, Sarkhej, be 
substituted we get the date 986— still six years wrong. 

* A description of life. 


172 
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“ We are within the compass of a revolving lantern ^ ; a whole 
world remains in astonishment therein, 

Man whirls madly therein like the figures on the lantern.*’ 


“ The zealot’s cloak is stretched over his bent form like the 
string on a bow, 

But the debauchees fear not the arrows of his prayers.” 

A Quatrain. 

“My mind is an ocean which contains a gem, 

My tongue is a sword which has an edge, 

The clarion of my pen has the sound of the last trump, 

I am the bird of the angels, my words are winged.” 

He has introduced into one qastdah all the numerals from one 
to a hundred. This is its opening couplet — 

“ By one word from thy two ruby lips Masih ^ obtained three 
favours ; 

Eternal life, and graceful speech, and power to give life.” 

“ We are wine, and round our necks is the collar of the wine- 

We have a power of intoxication in which the whole world 
is lost.” 

II. QiSlM-l-KAHl.S 

He was Miyan Kahi of Kabul. Although his verses are crude 
178 and his ideas all stolen from others, yet they are written in a con- 

1 A lantern which revolves by the smoke of the candle within, and has on 
the sides of it figures of men and animals. 

2 The Messiah. 

^ K&hl (' straw-like *) is thus described in the /l«a (i, 566). ' He is known as 

Miy&n Kahi. He knew something of the ordinary sciences, and lived quiet 
and content. He rarely mixed with people in high position. On account of 
his generous disposition a few low men gathered around him, for which 
reason well-meaning people who did not know his circumstances often up- 
braided him. Partly from his own love of independence, partly from the 
indulgence of his majesty, he counted himself among the disciples, and often 
foretold future events.* In the Jhbagdt it is said that he had many ac- 
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uected style, and in this respect K&hi had no equal. He wss well 
versed in astronomy, rhetoric, and the mysticism of the and 
wrote a treatise on music. In short, he had no equal in his time 
in knowledge of the mysticism of the the art of composing 

enigmas, history, elocution, and various other arts. Although he 
had had the advantages of associating with the shaikh^ of former 
days, among them that lord of his age Maulavi Jami, (may his 
tomb be hallowed !) and others, yet all his life was spent in heresy 
and infidelity. But notwithstanding these ill qualities his liber- 
ality, genei’osity, open-handedness and bounty were extreme, and 
he was always sun’ounded by a crowd of qalnndarR, lewd fellows, 
and courtezans, and associated unrestrainedly with dogs. It 
would seem that such conduct is the invariable attribute of one 
bearing the title of Malikn-sh’Shu^ara^ as has been said in the 
verses — 

“ Hearken to this advice from Saijly 
That it may suffice thee all thy life, 

On good poetry and a handsome boy. 

Pin thy faith, no matter whose they be.” 

I have no concern with his religion, but I reproduce the follow- 
ing selections from his verses: — 

oomplishments and was specially distinguished in the art of music, that ho 
lived a free and unconventional life, and attained the age of 120. Miyan 
Kil is the name of the hills between Samarqand and Bnl^ara. According 
to the Ataf^ada-yi^Azavi he was born in Turkistan and brought up in Kabul. 
One of his ancestors paid his respects to Timur, accompanied the army of 
that conqueror, and settled at last in Turkistan. Kahl was well received by 
Humiyun. According to the Baft Iqlim Kahi*s'name was Sayyid Najmn-d- 
din Muhammad, his Icumjah being Abu-l-Qasim. When fifteen years old he 
visited JimI (died 1493-94) and afterwards Ha^iiml of Kirman. He was a 
pngilist and a runner, and lived a free life, following no creed or doctrine. 
He lived long at Baniras, and afterwards at Agra, where he died May 17, 
1580. See also vol. i, trans. Ranking, p. 584, notes 1 and 3, and p. 601. 

1 I have translated literally, although the passage tnakes it appear that 
Kahi held the title of Maliku^aK’Shu^ara, which he never bore. Badaoni is 
running atilt at Fai^i, who was very fond of dogs, and means to say that 
l^ahi was a regular Malikn‘$h»3ku'ara in his conduct. 
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Ooupletft, 

‘‘Like thy shadow we are with thee, whithersoever thou 
goest, 

It may be that in time thou wilt shew us some kindness. 

0 ancient of love, seek the company of one with Yusuf’s 
cheeks. 

Small wonder were it if so thou becamest young like 
Zulaikha. 

KShi, thou art the nightingale which adorns the pleasaunce 
of Kabul, 

No crow or kite art thou that thou shouldst come to Hindtl- 
stan.” 

174 Grief for thine absence has reduced my body to the likeness 
of a spider’s web, 

It is for this reason that the corner of a ruin is my dwell- 
ing.” 

He set the two odes of which the opening couplets are given 
below to sweet music, so that they have become known through- 
out the world and are sung in all assemblies, enlivening alike the 
banquets of kings and the gatherings of mystics. 

Opening Couplet of the First Ode. 

'‘The bird which began to flap his wings on the forehead of 
Majnun 

Inflamed in his brain the lire of his grief for bail a.” 

Opening Couplet of the Second Ode. 

“ When the mirror is tilled with roses, the reflection of the 
loved one’s face. 

The parrot who looks therein becomes a nightingale.” 

The following is an enigma * on the name of God : — 

I I have not attempted to solve either this emigma or the next. The 
verses run, in the original — 

a) i — it — ^ J| |(^ — J| * 1*^ 

1*1 AuKm ^ )) ♦ 1*1 ^ 
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“ Nobody bas full knowledge of His essence, 

From eternity without beginning has He been, He is limit- 
less.’’ 

And the following is another enigma on the name of the 
prophet : — 

“ Since I journeyed along the road of the holy law, 

My path has been divided from that of Muhammad the pro- 
phet.” 

He was the author of a well-known dh^dn and has also written 
a mapiavi which he has entitled Gul Af^dn, a reply ^ to the 
Hustdn of Sa^di^ corresponding with it rhyme for rhyme. Its 
opening couplet is — 

“ To the world’s Creator be praises from the soul, 

To the soul’s Creator a hundred worlds of praise.” * 

The following is another couplet by him — 

‘‘ My cruel darling has killed thousands with her coquetries. 
My spoilt darling still continues her coquetries.” 


“ The rain of misfortune has broken on my grief- stricken body. 
What misfortune is there that the heavens have not rained 
on my head 


“No narcissus blooms in the place of my pilgrimage, 

My eyes are whitened with watching foi* thee.” 

The following couplet was written hy him oti m Hindu youth, a 

.%? 

J A poem written in imitation of anotJmr, and intended to compete 

with the original. 

* This couplet rung as follows : — 

Sa‘d?8 Bustin begins— 

* iyy^ flw 
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“ Thy flame-cioloured face Rhinos above the ashes on thy body ' 
like the lotus, 

Or it may be that thy head-cloth has been reduced to ashes 
by thy resplendent face.” 

175 Bat the idea developed in this couplet very much resembles 
that whicli is the motive of the following couplet by Mulla Fas//* 
of Kabul : — 

“ It is not the burning fever of separation from thee whicii 
has induced me to choose the dust for a bed, 

Rather is it that my bed has been burnt to ashes by the 
ardent fever which possesses me, sick with my longing foi* 
thee.” 

When Mulla Qasim was told that most of his poetical ideas 
were stolen from others, he used to reply, T have nevei* asked you 
to believe that my poems were wliolly my own. If they please you 
not, take a pen-knife, and erase them from the co})ies of my divan'' 
He has an excellent qasidak on the astrolabe, which runs on into 
an encomium on the late emperor, Humayun. His copiousness of 
diction is well exemplified therein. When I^'aja Mu‘azzam 
Khan,® notwithstnudirig his lameness, came to visit Mulla Qasim- 
\-Kfihi in his sickness, the Mulla composed the following extem- 
pore ode on the event, setting it to music at the same time: — 

“Thou did’st halt in affected disdain one pace from the face 
of my longing, 

May thy foot never pain thee more, my graceful cypress! 

Howmuch soever I recounted, in the night of separation, the 
joys of thy pi 'esc nee, 

The tale of my long-drawn-out grief was not lessened.” 

One day the Mullil was walking in the emperor’s garden, on the 
far side of tlie damna, when the poet Sithuhi^ met him, and as 

^ Sci/, the ashes of c«w-(hing, {hhahhut) with which Hindu agcetics 

besmear themselves, 

2 See below, No. C.LX1T. 

5 The brother of Akbar’s mother. 

♦ Vide ta/m, No. LXXl. 
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goon a» he saw him said, “Sir, Iiave you heai*d that a man who 
accepted Islam late in life ^ has died in ‘Ii'a{|y” The Mullo 
replied, “ May you be spared!” ^ 

When the imperial army marched to Gujarat Mulla Ghaznl'f 
accompanied it in the early stages of the journey. It so hap- 
pened that a false report of the death of Mulla Qasim-i-JTu/i/ was 
spread abroad, and when Ghazali heard it, he composed the 
following chronogram, which is, although Far-fetched, and based 
on a false rumour, not without elegance. 

“ The wretched Kdhi left the world. 

Should you wish to know the date oF his dcatli. 

Know that since he could not help but go lie was (jonstrained, 176 
And ‘ Qasim-i-iTo/ii went from the world.’ ” 

But before this lying tale became a. fact Mulla Qasim-i-iTo/// 
was enabled to take his revenge by composing a chronogi*ani on 
tlie death of Ghazdli, and a second one also, as full retribution. 
These have already been citedA But, 

“What can a liar tell, but a lie? ” 

Although the following couplet is true, 

“ I have seen poets, within my experience*. 

Without followers, without offspring, and without any suc- 
cessful issue of their labours,” 

aud all the poets of the present age together, both small Jind great, 
are, with the exception of three or four aged rnerg adherents oF 
the and ^ sects, yet these two whom I lmv(^ just 

mentioned were the guides and leaders of all the rest, and left the 
heritage of their baseness to their followers and dependants, 
dividing it among them in due proportion to the natural fitness 

1 . I think this is the oieaning of the phrase, hut cumiot 

b sure, 

* i e., * to accept Islam ’ 

3 4 ^!^ the date 984 (a.d. 1578-77). 

^ 8ee above, p. 1^40, note 8. 

^ The Haidarts are the followers of Qutbu-d-dm ‘Ali, founder of a myitic 
soot. I have no information regarding the Jauratis. 
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and ability of each one to avail himself of it, and with due regard 
to the claims which each had acquired by former companionship 
with them. 

When I regard this vile gang I am oppressed by the fear that 
the poets of old ^ (may God protect ns from them !) may perhaps 
have resembled them. God forbid that it should have been so ! 
Yet the experience of ages tells us that worldly people in each 
particular period follow closely in one another’s footsteps and 
that there are no radical differences of disposition among them. 

III. Kh’a.ia Husain op Marv.* 

He was one of the sons of that saint of the Lord and traveller 
in the path of the Eternal God, Shaikh Rnknu-d-dhi ‘Ala’u-d- 
daulah of Samanan (may God sanctify Ins tomb!). In those 
branches of knowledge whicli exercise the reasoning faculty, he 
was the pupil of Manlana ‘Isamu-d-din and Mulla Hanafi, and 
in the study of the holy law he was the disciple of the last and 
best of the sages and traditionists Shaikhu-bnii-Hajar-i-Sani 

t Hadioni is possibly referrinj^ to tliose poets who wrote ajjjainst Muhatn* 
mad. See Qur’an, c. xrvi. 

* Kh’ija Ilnsaio is thus described in the Ain (i, 674). ‘ He possessed 

many excellent qualities, and sold his encomiums at a high price. He lived 
at the court of Hurnayuu. and was also during this reign highly favoured.’ 
In the Tahaqat he is thus described, ‘ He is by origin the son of a vazlr. 
He has acquired learning, and was distinguished above his fellows by a 
high degree of intelligence and the sharpness of his understanding. He 
was for years in the service of the emperor Humayun and was one of 
his intimates, and a member of his heavenly assembly.* See vol. ii, text, pp. 
120, 132. Kh’aja Husain composed a on the birth of Saltan Salim 

(Jnhingir) containing chronograms for the accession of Akbar and the 
birth of Salim. Badaoni says that the first hemistich of each couplet is a 
chronogram for the former event, and the second hemistich of each couplet 
a chronogram for the latter, but this is not so. He also composed a qifah 
of seven couplets on the birth of Salim and Murad, the first hemistich of 
each couplet of which purports to be a chronogram for Salim’s birth, and the 
second hemistich of each couplet a chronogram for Mursd’s. There are, 
however, some errors in the chronograms. For the qa§idah he received two 
lakhs of tankas and it was, perhaps, this reward to which Abud-Fasl referred 
whon he said that I;]lu8ain sold his encomiums at a high price. 
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(may God have mercy on him!). Hin facility in verse, his ele- 
gance in literary style, his rhetorical flourishes, bis fine delivery, 177 
his polish and copiousness of diction, and his wit, were unrivalled. 

He composed a d?v(lv^ and his poetry, though not in the first 
rnnk, is of respectable quality. The following couplets are by 
him : — 

“ O, thou ill whose absence the tears drop from my eye- 
lashes, 

While the thought of sleep • is banished from my eyes ! 

Thou didst display thyself to me in such wise as thou wert 
not, 

Alas! that thou wert not such as thou didst seem.” 

It seems likely that this couplet is an imitation of the following 
quatrain ; — 

“We say that maybe we are of the faithful, — but we are 
not. 

And that we are of the tiuithful and sincere, — but we are 
not, 

We are adorned outwardly, but inwardly we are otherwise, 

Alas ! that we are not what we seem to be ! '’ 

The following couplets are also by Marvi : — 

“ With me thy brow is wrinkled like the rosebud, 

With others thy lips open in smiles, like the pistachio.” 


“ I wish that the love which I bear to thee. 

Should be known to me, and to thee, and to God.” 

The following couplet.s in praise of Muhammad are from the 
translation of the Sinyhasan of which His Majesty ordered 

this poet to make a translation, which was never completed : — 

^ The text and the MSS. have j JUA (‘ ideas and sleeps’): ju. 
makes better sense. 

2 This book is not meutioned in the Afn-i'Akhari as one of those trans- 
lated by Akbar’s orders; but see vol. ii, text, p. 183. Badioni was appa- 
rently ordered to complete the translation. He says that the book is a 
oollectiou of thirty-two stories concerning Baja Bikraiu&jit ( Vikrainiditya) 



“ The sweet- voiced nightingale of the garden of revelation * 

Whose eyes were anointed with the antimony of us base 
crows, 

Who in his unquestionable abrogation of the Psalms of 
David, 

Has drawn his pen through the copies of the Pentateuch 
and the Gospels, 

To his high court is prophecy entrusted, 

To him, the chief of the prophets and the seal of apostle- 
ship.” 

A Quatrain. 

“ I am he whose kingdom is the realm of words, 

178 The money-changer of wisdom is the appraiser of my 
threaded gems. 

The exordium “ Be ! ” is but one leaf of my writings ; 

The secrets of the two worlds are on the tip of my pen.” 

In the year h. 979 (a.d. 1571-72) he obtained permission to 
depart from Hindustan and to go to his native land, and Shaikh 
Faizi, who was his pupil, found the date of his departure in the 
words “ may his shadow be extended ! ” * He went to Kabul and 
was received with consideration and lionour by Mirza Muham- 
mad Hakim, but when he presented his pishka^ ^ of merchandise, 
goods, valuables, and precious articles from India, he rose from 
his place and took the list of his presents from the hands of the 
registrar of complimentary presents and detailed and explained 
the quantity, quality and name of each description of cloth, 
even going so far as to give the price of each. The Mirza was 
much displeased at this breach of decorum, and, rising from un 
assembly with which he was disgusted, ordered that all who 
pleased should fall on the spoil and carry off what they could, 

of Milwii (see Am-iAhharlf ii, 211), and that the book resembles the 
Tutlndmi (‘Tales of a Parrot’). BadaonI called his translation iVdma-vt- 
Khirad~af%a. 

literally * sending ’ or ‘ apostleship.’ 

® aU# giving 980, one year in excess. 

3 Complimentary present. 
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go that in the space of an hour everything disappeared. I'he 
Sb'f^ja shortly after this died in Kabul. 

IV. Qasim-T'Arsalan.i 

He wrote poetry under the nom-de-plume of Arsalan on account 
of his father’s claim to descent from Arsalan-i-Jazib, one of the 
great nobles of the court of Sultan Mahmud-i-Gbaznavi. His 
native place was Tus 2 and he grew to manhood in Transoxiana. 

He was a poet sweet of song, welcome to all, both great and 
small, for his personal beauty and graceful wit, adorned with 
the ornament of an open and cheerful disposition and with the 
quality of sociability and social amiability. In the composing 
of chronograms he had no equal. He was the author of a 
divfin^ and the following few couplets are of his making: — 

“ 1 wish to raise my head, at the resurrection, from a spot of 
earth 

On which the foot of a fair one shall be lingering in grace- 179 
ful coquetry.” 


“ 0, thou who hardly givest up but half thy life, what place 
hast thou 

Where lives are freely given by the hundred for one glance 
from the beloved ? ” 

I remember something very like this latter couplet in an ode 
of the authoi* of w’l)ich T cannot quite recall the name. It is as 
follows : — 

I Arsalan is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akhan (i, 103) tinder the n) me of 
Nuru-Mlah Qasim Arsalan as one of the renowned calligraphists of the age. 
Abu-UFazl describes him as a poet (op. cit,, i, 609) as follows : ‘ Qasim 
Arsalan of Mashhad. He possesses some talent. He works hard in order to 
collect wealth and spends it in a genial way.’ In the Tabaqdt he is thus 
described, ‘ He was a Mashhfidi and was brought up in Transoxiana. He 
passed many years in the service of the emperor. He wrote the Nmta^Vtq 
script well. He held broad views on religion. He composed a divin.* 

* A city of ^urasaii, the native town of Firdansi and of his master, 
Hakim Asadi. 
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“ What though I be alone with thee in lovers’ meeting ? 

Thy modesty repels me more than a thousand watchers.” 

Another couplet by Qasim-i-Arsalan— 

“ Both letter and spirit of my reading mourn my lot, 
Without thee how can I keep my regard intent on my book ? ” 


“ As we passed weeping to the loved one’s dwelling, 

A hundred times in ench step we crossed a river of tears.” 

He has written the following verse descriptive of the mountain 
of Ajmir, the holy burial place of the Kh'aja, the pole-star of 
pole-stars, Eh’aja Mu‘imi-d-din-i-Ajmiri-yi-Ci^ti (may his tomb 
be liallowed !) : — 

“ Lo ! The mountain of Ajmir, a mountain of ambergris. 

The lodging of the chief of the leaders of Ci^t. 

What hill is this, that when it raises its head to the empy- 
rean, 

Has the ocean of the sky no higher than its midst ? 

The bodies of the sun and moon appear 
From that hill no larger than the eagle’s eyeJ 
Fountains there are therein, like to the sun in brilliancy, 
Their sand * is the starry host of heaven, 

Heaven’s eagle ^ winged his flight, 

To seek its summit, but his flight fell short. 

Should but a stone be loosened from that fort, 

It would in its downward course loosen the strongholds of 
heaven from their foundations. 

That darting brilliance which issues from the clouds is not 
lightning, 

It is nought but the sword-like summit of that mountain 
striking the sky. 

^ i.e>, BO great a distance are they below it. 

« The text has (‘colour’). I follow the MSS., both of which have 
(‘sand’). 

(‘ the flying eagle ’). The constellation Atjoila. 
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Glancing from that mountain foot the beholder sees 

The sky as a clear pool, and the moon as the fish’s ^ eye. 

The torrents which rush down from that awful stronghold 
would carry away a thousand hills such as Alwand and 
Alburz.-^ 

When the eagle rises from the vase of the fortress’ walls, 

His shadow falls on the moon and sun. 

Arsalan, behold the loftiness of its mere foundations ! 

The sun seeks protection beneath their shadow^” 

The Midla in the year in which tlie ernperoi’ returned from 
Atak took up his dwelling in Lah(5r. He died in the year n. 995 
(aj). 1587). 

T should state here that the three or four poets whose biogra- 
phies I have already given have been mentioned first on account 
of the fame which they acquired as poets only, and of the ill-luck 
which they brought with them to the world, as they occurred in 
my mind, and in no particular order. Henceforward for ready 
reference and for the sake of method I shall mention the poets 
in the alphabetical order of their poetical cognoiniiKt. 

V. Ata.^i or Qandakar.^ 

He came to Hindustan with the Emperoi* Babai*, and was at 
first a v^qi'ahnavis.^^ Subsequently, in the service of his late 
Majesty also he held several high posts, and died iii Labor in the 
year h. 973 (a.d. 1565-66). Some of his verses are the follow- 
ing:— 

Tn thine absence my tears by degrees became a sea, 
behold ! 

Come, sit in my eye as in a boat and make a voyage of the 
sea ! ” 

1 The * fish ’ here signities the constellation Pisces. 

2 Alwftnd is a high mountain in Hamndun. Alburz is either mount 
Alburz in the Caucasus (18,572 feet) or the Alburz mountains between 
M^andaran and Tihrun, the highest point in which is mount Damavand 
(19,400 feet). 

3 Atashi is not mentioned as a poet in the Am or in the Tabnqdt. 

* A news- writer. 

o*> 
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“ Aye, have a dagger at tby waist, a sword in thy hand, a 
frown on thy brow, 

'rhirst for blood and be cruel and still implacable.” 


181 “ What can one do with one who knows nought of those who 

are faithful ? 

Wlmt can one do with one whose body shines as silver and 
who still inclines to wrath ? ” 


“ Tlie crescent moon shines in the gloaming on the eve of 
‘Jd,» 

Setting ns free to haste to seek a cup of rosy wine.” 

At the time when his late Majesty rec^overod from his indis- 
position in the Fort of Victory, this poet composed the following 
quatrain: — 

“ A thousand thanks to God, that His Majesty the Emperor is 
freed from the sori’ow of sickness, 

That he has arisen and seated himself once more on the 
throne of his glory. 

The news of his recovery was conveyed to me by the words, 
‘ Thanks be to God that His Majesty has recovered.' ” 

VI, A.^iuk KhIn, Mir Mun.^1.^ 

He was a Husaini Sayyid of the holy city of Ma^had. He 
was well qualified to instruct the best call i graph ists of the world 

1 The appearance of the new moon on the evening of Shawwul 1, or, as we 
should say, on the evening of the last day of Rama?,Rn, is the signal for the 
breaking of the thirty days’ fast. The Mnsalmans reckon their days as do 
the Jews, from sunset to sunset. The 'Idn-l-Fiir is the festival at the end 
of the fast. 

* Mubammad A^ghar, a I^usaini Sayyid of Sabzavar, according to the 
(i, 389), bnt of Mashhad, according to the Ma'dsiru'l Umard hnd the 
Mir'atu4‘*ALam. Ashraf was a clever writer, exact in bis style, and a 
renowned calligrapher, who improved the TaHtq very much. He also under* 
ptood ja/flf, or witchcraft. Ho was in Humlyun’s service, and had received 
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in the seven different styles of penmanship. He was one of the 
most trusted among the nobles, and it is a pity that he should 
have merited the name of poet, but since he had natural poetical 
ability, the following verses of his are quoted : — 

“Before I have received a single cup from the hand of the 
cup-bearer of fate, 

The stone of reproach strikes my wine-jar. What can 1 
do ? ” 

“We are those in this wor^^ whose hearls are sad, 

A heart as sad as our own, we know not of.” 

A Quatrain. 

“ 0, Lord ! consume me not in the fire of Thy wrath ! 18! 

But light the lamp of faith within the house of my heart ; 

And as for this robe of life which lian^js torn on my body, 

Of Thy mercy stitch it again with tlie thread of forgive- 
ness.” 

Another Quatrain. 

“Free from the alloy and like fine gold came love from the 
assay. 

Well were it to spend the cash of our lives in the business 
of Ipve. 

Since the expanse of tliy beauty blossomed like the rose, 

The thorns of love have piercted my bieast as that of tlie 
nightingale is pierced.” 

VIL AmTk Qazi, AhIr!.' 

He possessed both learning and accomplishments. For some 
years he studied under Hakimu-1-Mulk, and was the best of all his 

from him the post and title of Mir Munihi. At Akbar’s succession he 
wasinDihli, and took part in the battle against Hemu. He was impri- 
soned by Bairam, but escaped and went to Makkah. He returned in a.h. 

968 (a,d. 1560-61) when Akbar was in Michiwara on his way to the Siwaliks, 
where Bairam was. He was well received and got a man^ah. In the 
following year Akbar bestowed on him the title of Ashraf Khan. In 1574 
he went with MunMm to Bengal, and died at Gaur in 1576. 

1 Called in the Tabaqat Mir QHdzi, Asiri. Abu-1-Fa?d in the Am (i, 699} 
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pupils. He was one of the most entertaining men of his time. As 
the climate of India did not suit him, and as he obtained no real 
promotion in the imperial service, in spite of his having been 
admitted to the circle of His Majesty’s intimates, he went at 
length to his own country, and in the city of Rai, the native 
place of his ancestors, he obtained rest from the toils of the world 
and departed this life. The following verses are quoted as an 
indication of the copiousness of his imagination : — 

“The jealous watcher himself has been our intermediary, 
while I suspected no fraud, 

He has been enabled to interpose between us his own condi- 
tions,” 

“ ’Twas but yesterday that my loved one derided my piteous 
lot, 

My grief and hei* derision were plain to see.” 


“ To-day has my heart’s anguish grown more acute, 

188 For to-day it seems that my loved one is more than ever 
bent on my destruction.” 


“1 am wounded to the heart by the arrow of fair boy to 
whose hands time 

Has not yet delivered a bow to sport withal.” 


“ The hope of union with thee forbade me to surrender my 
life, 

Else I would gladly have died when I parted from thee.” 


“I lament the presence of others when that silver-bodied 
one draws nigh, 

Tt would seem that my tongue breaks into speech from 
constancy to her.” 

Bays that his name was Amir Qazi and that he came from Bai, near XihrSn, 
He adds, ‘ he is a man of education,’ 
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“ The zest of union with her never leaves my heart. 

For she spoke with me in graceful coquetry and looked for 
my coming.” 

VIII. MIr ImamT, known as Muohbaca.^ 

He was a Sayyid of Kabul. In the year h, 981 (a.d, 1573-74) 
he fell from his horse in Jaunp6r, and died of the injuries 
which he received. He wrote a divan, and the following chrono- 
gram which he composed on the death of a graceful boy of rare 
beauty, named Sultan Ca gh atai. is well known. 

“ Sultan Caghata was the rose of the garden of beauty, 

But death was his guide to the garden of Rizwan.^ 

In the season of roses he set forth to journey from this 
garden, 

Many hearts in mourning for him were drenched with their 
blood. 

I asked of the mourning nightingale the date of his death, 
He broke into lamentations and said, “ The rose has left the 
garden!’’^ 


“ How shall I compare thy stature to the letter alif^ 0 palm- lg4 
tree of life ? 

For alif is quiescent^ while thy graceful form is ever in 
motion.” 

^ Both the text and the MSS. have ayiauMC (mana^ca), which is meaning* 
less and etymologically improbable. I venture to snbstitute * the 

Magian boy.’ 

^ The keeper of the garden of Paradise. 

3 This chronogram is an emigma. The numerical value of (‘ garden ’) 
is 1003 and of iJS (‘ the rose 50. If ‘ the rose ’ be taken from * the garden * 

953 (a.d. 1546-47) remains. This, then, is the date of Salt an Cafi^tii’s death. 

A A grammatical conceit. Alif is quiescent (i.c. carries no vowel) until it 
is strengthened by hamzah. 
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** My heart in thinking on that sweet mouth is in the straits 
of perturbation, 

Perturbation has confronted it from the place in which it is 
bred.” 


“ Never do I forget thpe, possessor of all sweet attributes. 
Though thou forget me, yet do I never forget thee.” 

A Quatrain. 

“ For the proof of His existence wliat need is there of words, 
Since He is all in all, both of what is manifest and what is 
hidden ? 

They tell me to open my mouth in denial of all that is apart 
from Him ; 

But what shall I deny Where is there a trace of ought 
that is apart from Him ? ” * 

Another Quatrain. 

The juggler who sits on the prayer-mat of the blue expanse 
of sky 

Shines in the morning with the mark of piety on his face, 
At midday he straightens himself up in prayer, 

And when he, the leader of the prayers, made bis inclina- 
tion, the rest prostrated themselves.” * 

IX, Mir ^ar1f-i-AmanI, of I^fahIn.® 

He wrote charming verses. He spent twenty years of his life 
in India, living in religious retirement. The following verses are 
from his pen : — 

“ The flood of my teai's rushed towards her dwelling. 

To wash the dust of strangers’ feet from her threshold.” 

^ This quatrain sets forth the pantheism of the 
^ The sun’s daily course is likened to the ritual prayers. 

8 Amani is not mentioned in the Atn-t«AA6an as a poet. In the Thhaqai 
he is called Mir Amani, and one of his couplets is quoted, but no other account 
of him is given. 
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The water of life is but a type of thy ruby lips, 

Where is a Khtsr * to ^ive his life in keen desire for them ?** 186 


** Like AmUni, in the desire of losing my head by a sti*oke of 
thy sword 

I have entered the ranks of the ^^my (of thy lovers) with 
nought but my life for my shield.” 


‘•It is not the presence of the stranger in thine assemblies to 
which I object, 

But thy fi'iendly glances for the stranger which T cannot 
endure.” 

X. QazT AHMAD-i-QgAF'Piur OK QazvTn.* 

He was a son of Imam Xajmu-d-din ‘Abdu-UGhaffar, who was 
the author of a compendium of the §hafi‘!® doctrines. In learn- 
ing, in elegatme of literary style, in knowledge of history, and in 
geniality of disposition he was unrivalled. He wrote the Niga- 
ristdn,^ a compendium the like of which has not been produced by 
the wit of anybody in this age, and wherein are related wondrous 
circumstances and strange occurrences. He also wrote the book 
Naski-t-J ahdn - the date of the composition of which is given 
by the title. It is a cursory history of the world from the time 
of Adam to the days of his holiness the seal of prophecy (may 
God bless and save him !). The Qazl towards the end of his life 
gave up the office of vazir^ which he held under the princes of 
‘Iraq, and after his resignation proceeded on a pilgrimage to the 

J The guardian of the water of life. 

2 Qazl Ahmad is not mentioned as a poet either in the Aln^^Akhan^ or in 
the Tahaqdt. 

3 The school of jurisprudence founded by Imam one of the four 

great Sunni doctors of the law, 

A ‘The Picture-Gallery.’ There is a MS. of a Nigdrutdn by Tbn*i-Moham- 
mad Ahmad (No. in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

6 I have not been able to find any otlier mention of this work. The title 
gives the date 971 (a.d. 1563-64). 
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holy place (Makkah). Affcei' attaining the felicity of performing 
this pilgrimage he came to Hindustan by way of the port of 
D§bul,^ when the hand of fate, suddenly loosing the cord of the 
existence of that incomparable man, led him to the world of im- 
mortality. This occurred in the year h. 975 (a.d. 1567-68), 

The following couplet is by him : — 

“ If that fair tyrant sit by me, after a lifetime of expectancy, 
186 My heart will flutter in my breast, lest she should rise too 
soon/’ 


XL MTk AsMKi OF Qum« 

In his poetry he displayed a pleasing fertility of imagination, 
and he was an imitator of Isafi. In -Sgra he placed the baggage 
for his journey to the next world on the back of Death’s swift 
steed. I append some of his verses. 

“He whose bosom is rent with grief in thine absence beat his 
head with a stone so violently 

That the stone became nought but a handful of dust in his 
grasp.” 


I Both the text and tlie MSB. have The port was Dabnl or Dabhol, 

a famous port on the west coast of India in Mnhummadan times. See Imp. 
Gazetteer of India, new series, xi, 100, 

* In the Ain>i-Akhari (i, 598) Abu*bFazl says, ‘ Aghki of Qum is a Taba- 
Sayyid, and is a poet of some talent.’ The Tabatabi’i Sayyids are the 
desoendants of the great-great-grandson of ‘Ah, Ismahl bin Ibrahim, called 
Tabit-aba from a defect in his speech which caused him to pronounce the 
letter like Jb. 

From the Haft Iqlim wo learn that Mir Aahki was the son of Mir Sayyid 
‘Ah, Mtihtasib (public censor) of Quin in Persia. Ashki’s elder brother, 
Huzuri, was also known as a poet. Ashki was attracted to India by the fame 
and success of Ghaz&li, but he did not meet Ghazali. The number of his 
verses exceeded 10,000; and when on his death-bed he gave his several 
dmJn^toMir Judi’i to arrange. Mir Jod&’i, however, published whatever 
he thought good in his own name, and threw the remainder into water. Vide 
in/rtt No. XXXII. D&g^istani snys that Ashki died in Mir Jndi’I’s house) 
atid he ascribes tbe epigram to Gbazill ; but as he only quotes a hemistich 
the statement of the pontemporary^ Haft Iqlrm is preferable. 
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“ Iir grief at thine absence I will smite my head, wretched 
being that I am, with a stone. 

Should my hand fail of its office 1 will strike my head upon 
the stone.” 

“ I, thy candle, 0 my King, am a slave like Nasair, 

Though decapitated a hundred times I yefc live.” 

“ Those slain by thy cruelty lie scattered here and there like 
drunken men. 

It would seem that thy sword was tempered with wine in- 
stead of water.” 


“ So much has my body melted away in grief at thine absence, 
lliat if thou castest a chain on my neck it falftf^bout my 
feet.” 

It is said that when he recited this last ()[)euing couplet before 
Maulana Sadiij in Qandahar, and songlit his approbation, the 
Manlana said, “You have stolen this idea from Amir Khnsrav of 
Dihli, who says — 

‘So much has my mournful l)ody melted in thine absence 
That if thou placest a collar about my neck it falls to my 
feet.’ ” 

Another GotipJef hj A ML 

“Tf I would full in following thee smitten with the stone 
of calamity. 

Stones rain npon me fi'om every Imii* on my head ])rovent- 107 
iiig me from falling.” 

Ashki seems to have used the metaphor of the stone so nnnrii as 
fo leave nothing else for others to say upon the subject. 

“ See my feeble body among the dogs of thy street. 

This one drags it one way, that one anotlier.” 


“ My hair bangs dishevelled from my head down to my feet. 
My body appears in the midst of it like a single white hair,’’ 
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XIT. Yoii Qurj AnMJ 

He is a Shamlfi Turkman in the service of the Khan-i-Ebi^^Sii* 
He writes pleasing poetry and has composed a rMxsnavi. The 
following verses are his work : — 

“My heart is a hie-temple when I think of tliee, and on it 
Ts tl)y brand, like a black Hindu who tends the fire.” 

“ When you see a tongue of flame deem it to be a tormented 
fire-worshipper 

Whose soul has departed, while his body still dances in the 
fire- tom pie.” [heai^t, 

“ Love is like the loadstone, for wlien its arrow enters the 
It ca»mot be removed till love itself in kindness draws it 
foi|h.” 

Xlir. Mitlla Ghant, Amani.^ 

He is a young man in the flower of manhood. He was for a 
long time in Gujarat with Kh‘aja Nizamu-d-din Ahmad, and at 
first assumed the nom de plnmf* of ^hanfi^ which the Kh^njfi 
clianged, giving him his present takhalln^. He is now in the 
service of His Majesty’s eldest son. His disposition is pleasing. 
The following quatrain is his : — 

“ I am one who can treasure up nought but grief ; 

Though I am all jealousy I cannot renounce the loved one, 

J Anisi is thus described in the Ain-i-Akhnrt (i, 578), ‘ Anisi Shamlu. His 
real name is Yol QnlT. He is a man of a iuippy liearfc and of pnre manners. 
He is brave and sincere.’ The M(i*ffsir-i^Rahhni says that he was a good 
soldier and served as librarian to ‘AH Qnll Khan Shatnla, the Persian 
Governor of Hii&t, when bo made the ncqnaintnuce of Shiklbl and Mahwl. 
Ho wrote nt first under the fakhalluH of JS.tu. but the Persian prince, Snlf.an 
Ibrfihim Mirza, gave him the name of Anisi, under which he is known in 
Uferatnro When Hirst was conquered by ‘Abdu-’llah Khftn, Amsi was cap- 
tured by an Uzbnk soldier and carried off to Transoxiana. He then went to 
India and entered the service of Mirzi ' Ahdur-i- Hahim, Khan-i-Khnnan . He 
died at Burhanpfir in a . h . 1014 ( a . d . 1005-00). He left a auixnatv, a divan, 
and several qa^hlah.^ in praise of the Khsn-i Kh§nan. 

2 According to the Tnbaqat Amani came from Bukhari, and was for a long 
time in the emperor’s service, and was for some time a news-writer. He 
wrote good prose compiled a div4n, He also wrote a matmvi, a shahr- 
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Although through my enlightenment ot soul I am as 
conspicuous as the sun. 

Still I know not how to light the lamp of my own lot.” 

XIV. AbTARI of BADAKJKSgAX. 

His assumed name accords well with his nature.* He has 
committed to memory, parrot-like, some phrases from the FutuhUt 
and tlie Fusum-UHikanij^ and has striven hard, in a polemical 
treatise, to establish the good faith of Pharaoli,^ for which reason 
he has been nicknamed “ Pharaoh’.s Advocate.” The following 
is the opening couplet of a qasidah by him : — 

“ Thou saidest, * Shall T deal with my lovers faithfully or 
cruelly ? ’ 

0, impudent one, know that we choose the former ! ” 

XV. UlfatT, QilT.i 

He is of the Jan Qurbani tribe. ^ He is accomplished in learn- 
ing and the sciences, and is one of the commanders of five tliou- 

A Ahtar means * worthless.’ 

2 See p. 17, note 3, for an account of the FusHMii-l-Hikam . There are 
several works having the word Fidic^ or Futifhdt as part of their titles, and 
I cannot say to which of them Badaoni here refers. 

^ Probably referring to the passage in Chapter X of the Qur^dn, in which 
Pharaoh is said to have said, when drowning in the Red Sea, ‘I believe that 
there is no God but He on whom the children of Israel believe; and 7 
am one of the resigned.’ 

4 Qillj ^an was a pious man, and a staunch Sunni. H(^ is first mentioned 
in connection with the siege of Ruhtas in Bihar, in 1665. In 1673 he was 
appointed commandant of Surat, which Akbar had just conquered, with his 
son as his deputy. In 1576-77 he wois sent to Surat to negotiate with the 
Portuguese. In 1688 he received Sambhal in jdglr. In 1593*94 he was 
made Governor of Kabul, where he was not successful. He was removed, 
and in 1596-97 accompanied his son-in-law, Solfan Daniyul, to the Dakan, as 
atdliq, but soon returned to court. During Akbar’s absence in O&ndesh in 
1698*99 he was Governor of Agra, in 1600-01 he was promoted to the 
governorship of the Punjib and Kabul. At the accession of Jahangir he 
was sent to Gujarat, but returned the next year to the Punjab. He died in 
1618. Before he was tutor to Sulfln Daniyil he was a commander of 4000 
but he was then promoted to the command of 4(600. See Ain-i-Akharif i, 34, 
854, Tmuk-uJahdngirlf 123, and Tabaqat-^i-Akhari. 

t The MSS* have Jdni Qurhdnh The readings are not satisfactory* 1 have 



l9and. His faith is orthodox. For some time he held tlie title of 
Jumlatu4-MullCf^ and is now Governor of the Suha of Kabul. 
He has poetical genius and facility in writing verse. The fol- 
lowing few couplets are by him : — 

“ No sooner had my sun cast the veil from off her face 
Than the sun appeared no more than a mote in a sunbeam 
in motion, 

1 am slain by that languid narcissus-like eye, which, in its 
heaviness, 

Has slain a whole world and composed itself to sleep.” 


“ Thy two dark languid eyes* play havoc with my wit and 
my faitli, 

With drawn bows they lie in wait for me in every corner.” 


” It is not the rosebud-like arrow of my slayer that rankles 
in my heart, 

But my own blood which, while apart from her lips, I have 
swallowed, that is clotted in my heart.” 

XVI. Ulfati of Yazu. 

He was well skilled in the exact sciences. He was a com- 
|>anion of the Khan-i-Zarnan, and was captured in his rebellion.^ 
The emperor spared his life, but death, less merciful, took it from 
him. The following opening couplets of qasidahs are his : — 

” Until like dust I settled on the skirts of the robe of my 
beloved, 

1 had no rest from my wanderings nor ease at my heart.” 

not been able to discover a tribe with any such name. Perhaps, Badaoni 
means to say that he was of those who would not hesitate to sacrifice their 
lives for the emperor. 

^ Qilij Khan was twice divan. 

* Literally ‘ Turks,* a favourite simile. 

8 In 1667, see vol. ii, text, 100. 
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“We are but a handful of ashes, but we carry fire in us, 

It would be no wonder if we were consumed by the sparks 
of our own sighs.” 

The Khan-i-Zamaii gave him a thousand rupees as a reward 
for composing this latter couplet. 

XVII. Ulfati of ‘Ituw. 

He was for some time in Kashmir with Mirza Yusuf Khan,’ 
and there he composed a poem on the people of the city in which 
lie dwelt.* The following couplet occurs in it : — 

“ Sarmadi ^ is the squirrel of the tree of the poets, 

He loves the stature of Orion and the feelers of the Crab. ’ 

On a youth who was beloved by Mirza Yusuf Khan he wrote 
the following couplet ; — 

“Mirza Yusuf, the prince of the age, is in love. 

He loves thy pure love, but he loves the beauty of others.” 

XVIII. Bairam J£hAn, the 

He was one of the offspring of Mirza Jahan Shah. In wisdom, 
generosity, sincerity, goodness of disposition, submissiveness, and 
humility he surpassed all. In early life he was in the service of 
the emperor Babar, and in middle age he obtained advancement 
in the service of emperor Humayun, and received the honourable 
title of Kban-i-Khanan, and his present Majesty added Bilha-am ® 
to his titles. He was a great friend to religious, was subject to fits 
of religious ecstasy, and was a benevolent man. The second 

I See Ain-i'Akhari, i, 34(5, Mirza Yusuf Khin was appointed to Kashmir 
in 1587, but resigned four years later. He was subsequently reinstated 
at the request of Sultau Salim. 

* literally ‘ city disturbing.’ A poem in praise or disparage- 
ment of the people of a city. 

3 Vide infra No. liii. 

* See Am-i-AAban, i, 315, and Bad&oni, vol. ii, text, passim. Badaoni had 
a great admiration for Bairam ^in, although he was a Shi^ah. 

b ‘My father,* 
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conquest of Hindustan,* and the building up of the empire were 
due to his strenuous efforts, his valour, and his wise policy. 
Learned men came from all parts of the world to visit him and 
departed happy in the possession of gifts bestowed by his hand, 
as open as ocean itself, and his Idgh court, lofty as the sky, was 
tlie resort of the lords of learning and all perfect qualities. His 
existence was, indeed, an honoui* to the age in which he lived. 
At last vile hypocrites poisoned the mind of His Majesty against 
him, until his atfaii s fell at length into the condition of which a 
brief description has been given in the chronicle of the reign.* 
He has composed a divnn in Persian and Turk! which is in every 
hand, as his verses are on every tongue. This quatrain is his : — 
“ The masters of self-effacement are both high and low, 

It is they who are ever drunken with draughts from the cup 
of immortality. 

Whatever there may be in the plane of non-existence, 
Know for certain that it is they alone who truly exist.” 


“ Oh ! Thou whose sti^eet is the Ka^hak ® of our happiness, 
191 Whose Pace is the point towards which we turn in prayer! 

Blest will be the time when thou graciously drawest us to 
Thyself, 

Freeing us from the bonds of ceremonialism and conven- 
tionality ! 

He wrote an ode in praise of his holiness ‘Ali, the commander 
of the faithful (may God be gracious unto his countenance!) of 
which the following are the opening couplets : — 

** Though a king be so great that his crown towers over the 
nine heavens, 

If he be not the slave of ‘ Ali let dust be cast upon his head., 

Hope not for love for the king of men from one who knows 
not his own father, 

Cujus matris ignominiam discooperiut alienus.” 

1 i.e., on Hamaynn’s retaru from Persia. Babar’s was the ‘ first ’ conquest. 

« Vol ii. 

8 The temple of Makkah ; here used by a trope for any object of deaire. 
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The following is the commencement of a qasldah which he 
wrote on the astrolabe : — 

“ What globe is this whose axis rests on the centre (of the 
universe), 

This full moon across w'hose midst the meteors dart? 

Though it vaunts itself the equal of both sun and moon 
It gladly enrolls itself among the emperor’s slaves. 

The sun’s resplendent orb looms not so largely in our eyes 
As the crescents which surmount the bannei‘s of the woi ld- 
famed king of kings — 

Both sky and earth are ever subject to his authority, 

Like the seal of a ring on the hand of a monarch as pow^er- 
ful as Jam^id. 

This globe brings with it a golden tray full of ashrnffs 
To scatter before the feet of great kings, 

The feet of the emperor of exalted dignity, Humayun, 192 
before whom, in order to obtain honour, 

The sky itself places the head of humility on the threshold 
of the Court.” 

They relate that the emperor Humayun was one night in 
conversation with Bairarn Klian, wdio was overcome by drowsi- 
ness. His Majesty reprovingly said, “ Ha, Bairarn IQian ! It is 
to you that I am speaking.” He replied, “ Yes, sire, I am atten- 
tive, but since I liave heard that in the service of kings a watch 
should be kept over the eyes, and among darvi^es a watch 
should be kept over the heart, and among learned men a watch 
should be kept over the tongue. I was just pondering over which 
I should keep a watch, for Your Majesty is a King, a darvlsh^ and 
a learned man.” His late Majesty was much pleased with tins 
seemly reply, and expressed his approval of it. 

Bairarn Khan obtained the blessing of martyrdom • at Patt»in in 
Gujarat in the year h. 968 (a.d. 1561) and his bones were, in 
accordance with bis will, taken to Ma^had. 

1 He was murdered by Miiblrnk an Afgliiti : see vol. ii, text, 46, 

He is accounted a martyr, because he was on his way to Makknh wbe^^ be 
was killed. 
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XIX. BTkasI op QhaznIn. 

He was known for his varied attainments and numerous accom- 
plishments. He had performed the pilgiraage to the two holy 
places, Makkah and Madinah, and afterwards came to India. In 
Arabia he had studied some of the books of traditions such as the 
Mishkdty^ and the ShamU'tlu-n-Nahi^ (may God bless and preserve 
the prophet !) under Mir Murt«za-yi- Sharif i ® and othei’s. Being 
overcome by the weakness of old age lie set out for his beloved 
native land, his original home, and while halting at Peshawar 
on his way thither he heard the cry, “ Return to Me ! ” from the 
lips of the Angel of Death, and in a.h. 973 (a.d. 15G5-66) he 
withdrew to the Presence of the Merciful God. 

The following verses are some of the relies of his copious ima- 
gination. 

193 Whether in the idol-temple or in the Ka%ih I have looked 
to none but Thee, 

Wlierever 1 have been I have never been forgetful of 
Thee.” 

“ It is not in our age alone that the sky (fate) has been 
pitiless. 

Since its revolutions first began it has been both pitiless 
and faithless.” 

‘‘ Though Bikasi should hear the reproaches of his enemies 
a hundred times, 

l^lt wei'e fitting that he should not allow them to vex or 
disturb him. 

For the following perfect couplet is w(‘ll known throughout 
the world : 

And why, indeed, should not such a couplet have world- 
wide fame ? 

1 The MighkdtU'l Mambffi. See vol. i, trails. Ranking, p, 58, note 3, et 
poiixini. 

2 Apparently the same as the Sh'nnd' ihi-l-Muhn m madly yn h . See vol. i, 
025, note 6. 

^ See below, No. oxxib 
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‘ Though the worthless stone crush the golden vase 
The worth of the stone is not increased nor is that of the 
gold diminished.’ ” 

Quatrain. 

“ Oh heart, give not the rein to thine anguish and grief ! 

Forgo not one moment of true delight for all the dominion 
of Jamshid ; 

Should a loved one fall to thy lot, •see well 
That thou exchange not the dust of her footsteps for all 
that both worlds can give.” 

Maulana Bikasi writes that one day the late emperor Huma- 
yun wrote in his own graceful handwriting over the arch of the 
porch of his palace in the royal residence of Dihli the following 
couplet by ShaiWi Izari : — 

“ I have heard that on this gilded dome 
Is written ‘ At last the actions of all become praiseworthy.* ’* 

The emperor was fated shortly afterwards to leave this narrow 
dwelling of deception for the sweet abode of bliss,^ and owing 194 
to the exigencies of the time that very palace was utilized 
as his tomb, and since tliis action of that enlightened king was 
attributed to miraculous prevision the chronogram for that event, 
contained in the following verses, was widely quoted at the 
time: — 

“ When the Emperor Humayun shortly before he died 
Wrote on the door of the dwelling in which he lived, 

‘It is written that at the last the actions of all become praise- 
worthy,* 

He referred prophetically to his own righteotts end ; 

And when that dwelling by the decree of fate became his 
tomb 

It became the point towards which all turn in prayer, and 
the Kabbah of their desires. 

A On Babl‘a'l«awwal 15, a h. 963 (Jan. 28, 1656). See vol. i, trans. 
Ranking, pp. 600-602. Pin'shta places his death foar days earlier, but 
Bad&oni is the better authority. 
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For this reason I give the following chronogram for his 
death, 

‘ The foundation of the dwelling ^ of the Sultan whose end 
was praiseworthy/ ** 

XX. BaqI op Kolab.2 

He had a natural talent for poetry. The following verses are 
his : — 

In thine absence I to the slave of a hundred griefs, 

Do thou rejoice since I am overwhelmed with anguish.” 


“Although the fair to-day do not know my worth, 

They will know it to-morrow when I shall be no more.” 


“My eyes are suffused sometimes with my heart’s bloody 
sometimes with blood from my liver, 

To me, the wretched one far from her face, even the way 
of sight is closed,” 


“ He never becomes liberal like the cypress in the garden of 
the world, 

Who, like the narcissus, fixes his eyes always in covetous- 
ness on silver and gold.” 

Baqi was a long time in Hindustan and was killed during the 
rebelliou of Ma‘sum the Kabuli.® 

XXL BAYi?!. 

He lived in Agra after the fashion of humble men and the 
style of bygone days. This opening couplet of a qasidah is his : 

^ chronogram is not quite clear. 

As it stands it gives the total 1002. If we remove ^ which is the first letter 
of and therefore *the foundation of the dwelling* which is, per- 

haps, what the poet intended, we get 962~>one year short. 

* Kolab (now more correctly Kuldh) is the name of a town and district in 
Badal^shan. ^ At Jaunpur in 1679. See vol. ii, text, p. 276. 
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Whoever enjoys the fruits of union with that jasmine- 
bodied cypress 

Owes it to his good fortune. It is his good fortune that 
enjoys the fruit.” 


On the discussion raised by Kahi and Gbiazali ^ he wrote the 
Following quatrain : — 

“ KdJii and Ohazali, those two drunken fools, 

Have put hand to pen to belittle Jnmi * and Nava^i} 

There has been nobody like them in the world, 

For Kahi ^ is nought but straw and Ohazali ^ is nought but 
a dog.” 

XXIL PathavI/ 

He is for the most part an imitator^ of JO?’aja isafi. He is a 
skilful painter and has attained by means of studying the out- 
ward form to hidden truths, and has written on outward form 
and hidden essence a poetical treatise which begins as follows : — 

“ 0 Lord, I am unable to grasp hidden truth ! 

Forgive me, for I am too much a worshipper of the out- 
ward form 

Of thy grace, 0 most Pure God ! 

Thou hast so fashioned the outward form of our earthly 
tabernacles 

That every (fair) form which I see 

Points out to me the way to the hidden truths of Thine 196 
Essence.” 

I See above, Nos. II and I, 

* The great Persian poet, MullS ‘Abda-r-Ral?man-i-Jaml. 

8 See below, No, OLVI. 

♦ Kahi signifies ‘strawy.’ 

6 Qlhnzil signifies a ‘ gazelle * or ‘ antelope,* and the adjective de- 

rived from it, might be applied to a honnd nsed for banting that animal. 

8 He if thus described in the Ain^i^Akhari (i, 600) ‘ PairavT of Slwa.* His 
name is Amir Beg. He was a good painter.’ 

I This is a pnn on his tnkJ^allu^. {’pairav) means ‘a follower,* ‘an 

imitator.’ 
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Other Verses. 

“ When is the wine of love given to him who snffers ho 
pain? 

Love for the beautiful is a state of exhilaration. To whose 
lot does it fall ? ** 


“ In my dream I saw her sitting with the jealous watcher, 
and my heaii) was perturbed. 

Had I at that moment awoken from my dream I should 
have died, but died too late.*’ 


“ When I cast a glance at her moonlike face, even while I 
am looking, 

She glowers at me angrily, to bid me not to gaze at her.” 


“ I steal a glance at that graceful one, 

And when she looks towards me, I look downwards to the 
ground in shame. 


“ The child of my tears took his way in the road of my 
beloved, 

Like a sweet orphan he put his foot forward in this path ; 
But the delicate child was unable to endure love’s tyranny, 
And called my beloved cruel and faithless.” 


“ I am perturbed when she is away from me. 

Lest my moon-faced darling should fall in love with 
another.” 

Pairavi wrote a complete dfrdn of ^^zals. He died in Hindu- 
stan. 
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XXIIL BAQi’fJ 

On first leaving his native land he went to the Dakan, where 
he was with Malik Qwmi, the poet. Thence he went to Qujarfit 
and wns there with Mirza Nigamu-d-din A^mad * adopting the 
nom-de-plume of Ma^glLull. The Mirza changed it, giving him 197 
his present nom-de-plume. His poetry is good, and since it is 
easy and flowing I quote the following excerpts : — 

“ When love made the eyelashes of the fair ones a lancet, 

It caused the blood to flow from my arteries and veins, 

Alas, that before I could close my eyes the arrow of 
thought of the loved one 
Penetrated my eye and thence pierced my heart.** 


“ In place of tears my wounded heart itself drops piecemeal 
from my eyes, 

From this fiery cloud all the blood of my liver rains down.*’ 


“ So long as the bird of my heart was the prey of that 
hunter, 

Each separate hair of my head rose up as a bird rising to 
flight.” 

Baqd*t has now left the service of the J^an-i-Shanan,® and 
they say that he has come to Agra and intends to go to LahSr. 

XXTV. MuLLA NuRU-D-OIN MUHAMMAD-I-TiR]£ilAN.^ 

He was called Safidoni, and assumed the name of Nun as his 
nom-de-plume. Since he held the pargana of Safidon in the 

1 Baq&’I waa evidently alive when Badioni completed this history in a.h, 
1004 (a.d. 1696). He must not, therefore, be confounded with the Baqa’i 
mentioned in the TahaqMt and below, under Qalati (Y&dgir), No. XLII, who 
was ezecnted for murdering his father. 

* Author of the T<^ha^dt-uAkhar^ . 

3 Mirzl *AbdU‘r-Rahim. 

t See No. LXIX, chapter II, 
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sarkar of Sirhind ^ as aj^gir for some years, he was spoken of as 
though he had been a native of that place. He was distinguished 
for his attainments in geometry, the exnct sciences, and astrology, 
and was one of the intimate companions of the late emperor, 
obtaining the title of Tarkhan in the course of his confidential 
association with him. He was unequalled in liberality, generosity, 
munificence and conviviality, for which qualities he was prover- 
198 bial. He had poetic talent too, and composed a divan. One day 
on the polo-ground at Fat(>pur he was injured by an elephant, and 
was in great pain. While in this condition he continued to repeat, 
“ Be my witnesses, all of you, that in my present uneasiness I 
repent of some of my former acts and am resolved to amend my 
ways.” However much he was pressed on the subject he would 
not say what those particular acts were of which he repented. 1 
said, “ The first thing of which you will have repented will surely 
be the writing of poetry.” I do not know whether he was pleased 
with my suggestion, or annoyed, but the others who were present 
were much pleased. In the days of his authority he dug a canal 
from the Jamna, fifty kurf/h in length, in the direction of Karnal, 
and beyond that town. This was the cause of large additions to 
the cultivated area, and a great increase in the prosperity of the 
people. As it was dug in the name of the prince Sultan Salim, 
it was called Shaikhunai^^ which word gives a chronogram for the 
date of its completion. Nai in Hindi means “a stream.” At 
length cruel fate brought utter ruin upon him so that he endured 
many hardships and privations. When His Majesty in A.H. 994 
(a.d. 1586) departed for Atak he appointed Mulla Nuru-d-din to 

I No parguna of this name is mentioned in the account of the sarkar of 
Sirhind on pp. 296, 296 of vol. ii of the Am-i-Akhari. Safidon is now a town 
in the Jind State and talifil in the Panjab. See Imp, Gazetteer of India, new 
series, xm, 849. 

* The text and the MSS. have Shihhunai. which is wrong, for the numeri- 
cal values of its letters give the total 967, ten years before the birth of Salim 
(Jah&ngir), who was born in a.h. 977 (a.d. 1569); we must, therefore, read 
ghaittunai) which not only gives the^orrect date, but also contains the name 
of Salim, whose father called him by the pet name of ghaiJshu, deeming him 
to have been granted to the prayers of Skai^ Salim- i-Cisljti, 
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the trusteeship of the tomb of the late Emperor in the imperial 
city of Dihli, and there the Mulln died. The following verses are 
excerpts from his poems 

“ Sad at heart am I sitting, far from those smiling lips, 

Like the rose-bud am I sitting, with my head oast down to 
my collar.” 


“ In liis kindness and generosity 
The most just King conferred on TarkhQn * the title 
Of this ^aw-ate he possesses the name alone. 

From this name, however full of dignity, what does he gain ? 

Nay more, he makes this complaint of the ^arMdw-ate also 
Before the king’s perfect wisdom, jgg 

That besides the “ khan ” nothing but desert lands seems to 
remain to him. 

While with his tarkhdn-n^te moisture* seems to disappear 
from them altogether.” 

The Khan, when the Emperor was marching against Hakim 
Mirza in a.h. 989 (a.d. 1581 ), remained behind and returned from 
the Panjab to his own j^gir^ a line of conduct which excited sus- 
picion against him, so that after the Emperor’s return from this 
expedition he was summoned to Fathpur, there to be called to 
account for his monetary transactions and his writings, to be re- 
primanded, and deprived of his title. In this manner, he was 
persecuted for some years. ’I’hose who are qualified to dis- 

^ Tarkhin was a Mughal title which was hereditary for nine generations 
and carried with it extraordinary privileges {vide Ain-i-Akhan, i, 364). From 
these verses it would appear that Nuru-d-din claimed to be a Tartan by 
hereditary right, whereas Akbar bestowed on him hrst the title of i^an and 
then that of Tartan, the latter, however, merely as an honorary title, with- 
out any of the substantial privileges formerly attached to it. The same was 
evidently the case with his earlier title of Khan. 

4 This is a clever poem, y (tar) means * moist.’ The poet says that he 
had nothing but waste lands with his title of Khln. but that when he was 
made far-Qln what little moisture there was in these lands seemed to 
evaporate, 
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criminate attribute his ruin to the impropriety of which he was 
guilty in lampooning the officials in the imperial city of Dihli, 
wherein he was actuated solely by the enmity which he bore to 
Tatar Qan.‘ The satire which he wrote he chose to attribute to 
Qasim-i-^a^f, publishing it as the work of that poet. The 
grounds upon which his satire was based will be best defined by 
quoting from the effusion. 

“ MiySn Jamal Ebi&n* is the mufti of Dihli, 

But he never yet delivered one of his foolish judgments 
gratis ; ® 

He is the Governor of the city under Tatar K!han. 

And has just such another little donkey^s face as his master’s. 
Shaikh Hafili the little decree-writer with his poisoned pen 
Spreatis on all sides false news and slanderous whispers. 

At the very time of prayer he peiforms, in a perfunctory 
manner, his ceremonial ablutions 
When the reader has already ascended the pul{)it, 

It is he, it is he, it is he that oppresses the city, 

A vain babbler, with his harlots ” * 

The opening couplet of that effusion, which even to quote is 
scurrility, is as follows: 

“ Alas, for Dihli and its holy shrines, 

Alas, for the ruin of its palaces ! ” 

This satire extends to nearly two hundred and fifty couplets. 
One of the learned men of that city. Shaikh Muhammad Kambu ^ 

1 ^’aja Tahir Muljiammad, a Khurasani. He was a commander of a 
thousand. He was made Governor of Dihli in 1563-64, and died there in 
1678. 

^ See Chapter II, No. VI. 

S This is another pun. The word for gratis is Ovft/c (muft). 

^ The second hemistiohs of all these couplets, and the first hemistich of one 
of them, end in words to which absurd terminations, imitating the Arabic 
possessive pronouns, have been appended. The same remark applies to the 
opening couplet which follows. 

^ A fellow clansman of the mufft who had been satirissed, 
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by name, wrote an answer to the whole of it in the following two ^ 
couplets : — 

“ Nuru-d-din is such a blockhead 
That it must have been in folly that his father begat the fool. 200 
The babbling dolt has been struck on the head with a mallet, 
There is no (need to) answer his foolish chatter.” 

Praise be to God ! These verses are equal to * that world-famed 
fragment of the lord Maulavi Niiru-d din ‘Abdii-l-Rahman-i-/aml 
(may his tomb be hallowed !), the opening verses of which are 
given below : — 

“ Alas for the Love of God, and its ecstasy, 

It has consumed my heart with its scorchi^ heat ! 

Mine eye never glanced towards aught but God,^ 

My lot is cast with God and with His revelations ! ” 

The worthy Maulana Nuru-d-din fancied himself a second /dm/, 
both as a story-teller and as a stylist. But how can there be any 
comparison between the two ? 

“ If in your actions you resemble not the virtuous, of what use 
is it to resemble them in name 

“ One who bore the title of Masih restored sight to him who 
was blind from his mothers womb, but another Masih 
had himself but one eye.” 

It is to be hoped, however, that as he was not without natural 
goodness of disposition, he repented of his evil deeds, and that God 
in His gracious mercy allowed his tribulation and suffering in this 
world to be an expiation of his sins. May God forgive him 
When the Maulana, after being put down from his high place, 
came to Agra, I was walking in the public market one day, and 
met him. One of my friends, the genial and wutty Miyan Kamalu- 
d-din Husain of Shiraz,^ who was one of the leading men in Agra, 
said to him, “ Well, my lord Nawwab, you have written something 
regarding the officials in Dihli, and now why should you not 

1 The text and the MSS. have ‘ One couplet,’ though two are given, 

2 Badaonl seems to mean that their form was copied from .Tami’s qifah. 

3 See Chapter II, No. XLTI. 
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bestow the same favour on the officials in Agra, who expect it of 
you ! I said, “ Evidently he has seen nothing in the leading men 
of Agra which renders them worthy of this honour/^ Miyan 
Kamilu-u-din laughed and said, “This is a false charge which 
you have brought against U8.“ 

XXV. Tardi, Buda. 

He is a native of Transoxiana and is a witty man. He was 
with Mirzayan Ulugh Mirza ’ at the time when the Mirzas cap- 
tured the fort of Bahroc, and wrofe the following quatrain on the 
event:— 

“ The Timurides are unequalled in valour, 

Victory ip|||les on them whithersoever they turn, 
took Bahroc by storm 
This chronogram was found for the event, ‘ They captured 
Bahroc.’”* 



XXVI. TausanI. 

His name is Manohar and he is the son of Lon Karan, Raja of 
Sftmbhar,^ a famous salt tract. It may be that the “ Attic salt ” 
of his verses is the effect of his native land. He possesses wonder- 
ful personal beauty and extraordinary intellectual power. He 
was called at first “Muhammad Manohar,” and afterwards received 
the title of MirzS Manohar. His father, in spite of his infidelity, 
used, by way of honouring and distinguishing him, to glory in 
•calling him Muhammad Manohar. Although he was not accept- 
able to the emperor he has poetic genius. These verses are his 
“ The §haikh is boastful of his religion, the Brahman brags 
of his idolatry : 

He who is intoxicated with the beauty of the Friend has 
naught to do with idolatry or religion.” 


I Akbar’s distant ooasin. He is distingnished by the honorific plural 
Mirz&yan, probably because he was the head of the House of Timur. 

* The chronogram ( ) gives the date a.h. 980 - a.d. 

72-78. ^ 


8 Sambhar, a famous salt lake in R&jputina, in the borders of the Jodh- 
pur and Jaipur States, lying between 26° 68' and 27® I' N. and 74® 54' BJ. 
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Quatrain, 

“ Without the love of Thee the liver is filled to the brim with 
fire, 

Without the pain of longing for Thee the thorn is sunk deep 
in my brain ; 

The idol- temple and the Kabbah ^ alike mean naught to me 
but infidelity. 

My concern is only with the One-ness of God.’* 

When they gave him his taJshcdlus (poetical name) he recited 
these few couplets : — 

** 0 thou who sippest ^arbat^ visit the assembly of us who 
drink the lees ! 

For our livers supply us with roast-meat, and the wine- 
cup is filled with our heart’s blood. 

It is shameful for men to make mention of soul or heart in 202 
the case of love, 

But our hearts are like congealed blood and our souls are 
like the bitter blast. 

Tausani,* give rein to the steed of desire in the field of love. 

Thou shalt safely attain thy desire with Akbar for thy 
guide.” # 

Since a Hindu ^ had so much poetic genius and ecstatic feel- 
ing * I have recorded these verses. 

XXVIL Tasarvi op Abhar. 

He was sister’s son to Maulajia Nargisi, and, in accordance with 
the saying, “ the true son resembles his maternal uncle,” he was 
distinguished by his wit and the strength of his intellect. He 

^ The temple of Makkah. 

2 Taxisan signifies a fiery steed. The apposifceness of the metaphor in this 
verse is apparent. 

^ The author’s bigotry would not allow him to regard a Hindu 'who dis- 
played poetio or religions fervour otherwise than as a freak of nature. 

* oJba. . Both MSS. have c:JU0 which is meaningless. The reading in 
the text is undoubtedly correct. 
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came from Turkey to India in tlie days of Bairam ^^an^s supre- 
macy, and profited much by his generosity. He was captured in 
the battle fought beneath the mountains ^ by Ataga Khan, and was 
by him paraded before the emperor, as the chief of his gifts, with 
the banner of the eighth Imdm, ‘Ali-ur-Riza* (may Q-od accept 
him). He was very favourably received by the emperor. He 
composed his treatise on Beauty and YUmf for Yusuf Muhammad 
fihan,^ the son of Ataga Khan. The opening couplet of the poem 
is as follows : — 

In the name of Him to whom tlie face of foe and friend 
Is turned, in which direction soever He may be.” 

He composed some verses descriptive of the members of the 
beloved, among which are the following couplets : — 

“ Her face is a minor, her neck is a shaft of ivory, ^ 
Those who are in face like the fairies desire that mirror ; 
The palm of her hand is, like the sun, a mirror of light. 

The fingers of that houri are the rays of the sun 
To the eye of understanding the parting of the hair of that 
sweet- lipped maid 

Is a meteor resplendent in the heart of the night.* 

Nay, I erred in describing it as a meteor, 

Rather is it a stream of fair water traversing a garden of 
hyacinths. 

1 This WAS tlie battle fought in a.d. 1660 in the Jalandhar Duab between 
the imperial troops under the command of ghams-ud-din Muhammad, Ataga 
Kh&n, aud Bairam ^an, in which the latter was defeated. Vide vol. ii, text, 
p. 40. 

* Bairam Khan, a ^i‘ah, displayed the banners of the Imams of the 
ghi'ahs before his troops. 

8 Yusuf Muhammad Khan, the eldest son of Ataga Khan ( ShamB.nd»din 
Muhammad), was the foster-brother of Akbar. He was only twelve years of 
age when he distinguished himself in this battle against Bairam TThnn Vide 
Ain-i-Akhart, trnns. Bloobmann, vol. i, p. 323. He died of excessive drinking 
in A.D, 1666, at the age of eighteen. Vide vol. ii, text, p. 84. 

♦ In this simile the poet compares the white parting with a meteor and 
the hair with the blackness of night, and in the simile in the following 
couplet he compares the former with a sparkling stream and the latter with 
a garden of dark hyacinths. 
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Desire fails Mn its hope of reaching her navel, 

Remaining for ever in the pit of despair. 

Desire ever hovers round about her, 

Like the thirsty quarry round about the well. 

Above her nose is the palm-tree of our desire. 

Her arched eyebrows stained with dye : 

There grow, in spite of nature’s rule, 

Two lily petals from a wild rose sprig. 

In the eye of that light of my eyes 

There appears, as it were, a drop of dew on a rose. 

Oircumdant pudendum margaritae iilius intemeratae, 

Lnnae vrlat cre^centes duae. 

In grace she excels the lily bud, 

Tongue placed in palate and lip on lip.” 

He has written in reply to the Dihnama of ‘Imad a masnavi 
in which the following couplets occur: — 

“ From regret for thy moist 2 ruby lip 
And from separation from thy curled looks 
His (the lover’s) weak body has dwindled to a hair, 

In his body tliere remains no place for his soul. 

From vexation and grief his heart is melted to blood, 

He drinks his own blood and draws no breath.” 

In a description of the morning he has written: — 

“ The ashes of the morning have gone on the breeze. 

Fire has caught the cotton of the morning.” ® 

Couplets. 

“When my head droops on my knees in separation from that 
faithless one, 

1 The words are <XAX5t ” hope is severed,” and there is a reference, 

which cannot be well reproduced in translation, to the cutting of the um- 
bilical cord. 

2 Or “resplendent,” “of fine water.” The epithet is applicable alike to 
a jewel or to a moist lip. 

3 That is to say, the cool whiteness of the morning has been dispersed 
by the fierce rays of the sun. 
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My body is reduced to a heap of ashes by my burning 
heart.” 

‘‘When her cruel sword is raised like a banner to slay me, 

I make my complaint of her cruelty, my excuse for falling 
at her feet ; 

For her sake I cheerfully endured the cruelty of the world, 
not knowing 

How little trust could be placed in her tenderness and 
faith.” ' 

“ In truth the quiltings of the^ patched woollen robe of 
poverty 

Bind upon the hands and feet of avarice the chains of con- 
tentment.” 

“Love’s mendicant laughs at the ermine of royalty, 

As he comes forth from love’s furnace smeared with ashes.” 


“ The dust of existence has gone on the breeze, but still from 
moisture of tears 

The feet of Thy humble lovers remain in the mire.” 


” The sword of thine eyelashes came as a boon to mo when 
I was beside myself. 

When! came to myself 1 had a hundred wounds on mv 
soul.” 

By the emperor’s order he wrote the following verses, descrip- 
tive of an elephant: — 

“ From the dust of the road of the emperor whose throne is 
the sky, 

He scatters ambergris on himself by way of perfume. 

The constellation of the Eagle appears on his head, without 
exaggeration. 

Like a midge on the summit of the mountains of Caucasus : 

When his body is encircled with its golden chain 

The milky way and the heavens come into view. 
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When he is distressed by the heat of the sun 
He pours water over himself like a fountain. 

Damsels of fairy form and moon-like countenance 
Sit, by the empei’or’s command, on the throne which he 
bears. 

They sit^there ever in tlieir entrancing beauty 
For verily the mountains of Caucasus are a meet resting- 
place for fairies.” 

One night in the year H. 975 * robbers put him to death with 
cruel sword, and%e was buried in the building which he had 
erected for himself in Agra. 

XXVIII. Ta^bihi^ op Kashan.® 

He came two or three times to India and left the country again, 
and now in these days he has returned and attempts to seduce 
men to heresy, and invites them to join the sect of the Basakh- 
wanis.^ He has persuaded Shaikh Abu-‘1-Fazl that he is an 206 

1 A.D. 1567-68. 

2 Vide Ain^i’Akbari^ trana. Blochmann, vol. i, pp. 696-— 698. 

^ A city of Traq-i-Ajam. 

* The followers of Mahmud of BasaldiwAn, a village in Qilan. The sect 
was also styled Mabmudiyyah, WAhidiyyah, Nuqt,awiyyah, or Umana. Mah- 
mud styled himself ShakhS’i- Wahid, or “the individual,” and professed to 
be the Im&in Mahdl, whose appearance on earth ushers in the end of 
the world. He lived in a.h. 800 (a d. 1397-98) in the days of the Amir 
Taimur, and had many followers in Persia, but the sect was there extin- 
guished by ghah ‘Abbas I. 

Mahmud pressed into his service a verse of the Qur*dn, 8ur. xvii, 81. 

a 

Uoldvo ijI 

‘ Peradventure thy Lord will raise thee to an honourable station.’ 

He maintained that the human body had, since its creation, been advanc- 
ing in purity, and that, on its reaching a higher degree of perfection, 

‘ Mahmud’ would arise, as indicated in the passage from the Qwr’dn, and 
with his appearance the dispensation of Muliammad would come to an end. 

He taught the transmigration of souls, and said that the beginning of every- 
thing was the nuqj[ah-**Mdfc, or ‘earth atom’ from which the vegetables, 
and from these the animals, aJrose, The term nuqiah4-Midk gave rise to the 
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infallible spintual guide and'^ by bis means has been enabled to 
present to the jQialifah of the age an ode, the object of which 
was to ask the emperor wljy lie did not devote himself to the over- 
throwing of tlm self-styled orthodox, so that truth might be 
confirmed in its central position and pure monotheism might be 
established. He also dedicsted to Shaikh Abu^^-B’azl a treatise 
after manner of the Nuqtawi sect, and their manner ^ of writing 
the letters, all of which is hypocrisy and dissimulation^ and 
comparison of the numbers of the letters, and Hakim ‘Ain-ul-Mulk 
discovered that the sum of the letters in th#word 'Vaskhihi was 
the same as in the word TaznqU^ “ the hypocrite” ; and the rest 
of his revelations may be estimated in the same manner. Tash- 
bihi wrote a divan, and the following few vei sos nre among his 
ravings : — 

” For once, 0 dust of the graveyard, plume thyself on thy 
fertility, 

For thou bearest in the tomb a corpse like me killed by that 
hand and dagger.” 


Wear those garments of whatever colour pleaseth thee, 
For I recognize the majesty of that graceful form.” 


“ The two hands of this world and of that world are naught, 
The ring is in thy hand,^ both the ring and the hand are 
naught.” 

name Nuqfawh Vide Am-i-Akban, trans. Bloohmann, i, pp. 177, 452, 468, 
and Badaoni, text, vol. ii, pp, 246—248. 

1 That js to say singly, and not in words, as afterwards appears. 

a word coined by Badloni, who forms an Arabic verbal noun from 
the Persian word He also uses this word in vol. ii, p. 247. 

^ The numerioal values of the letters in the two words are — 

400 + 800 + 2 + 10 + 6 + in«727j and 
400 + 7 + 200 + 10+100 + 10 - 727. 

■ * Posaibly st wferbnw to the game of kaca-bazi, in which one player has 
"t® 8®®*® >" wMeh iof 'the other's hands a ring is hidden. 



At the time when I was writing this hasty compilation he 
gave into my hand, in the presence of S^ai^ Abft-’l-Fazl, a 
treatise on Mahmud of BasaWbwan, the preface of which was as 
follows : — 

“0 God! who art praiseworthy (Ma^mUd) in all Thy doings, 

I call upon Th§e for help, on Thee of whom it is said, ‘ There is 
no God but He.* Praise be to God whose mercies are visible in 
all His works, who has shown the existence of all His works. 
From Him are their * . He knows Himself, but we do not 

know ourselves, non Him. is an existence not existing except 
through Himself, and a place of existence independent of others ; 
and He is the most merciful. Question : — What is that which is 206 
called ‘ Nature* ? Answer : — “ That which is called * Nature* is 
God.” 

Dirt in his mouth, for daring to write such stuff ! The point 
of all this lying is ‘the four nuqfahs' At the end of the 
treatise I saw, in his own writing, “ This has been frequently 
written with reference to tlie Persian, the infallible religious 
guide, T, b, a, r, ‘a, li, a, k, r, b. It, ash, b, i, h, i, Anavt, Ukhravl, 
SShih Maqilm (the representative).® And the rest was after the 
same fashion. We flee to God for refuge from such unbelief 1 

XXIX. TAQT-UD-DiNi^ OF Shushtar. 

He has recently entered the imperial service and is well versed 
both in those sciences which call for the exercise of the reason- 
ing faculty and in traditional knowledge. He is well acquainted 
with poetry and has poetic genius. The following couplets are 
his : — 

^ One word is unintelligible in the text. The word is given as 
with a variant 

^ The text seems to be corrupt. I have transliterated the letters and 
words appearing in the text and in MSS. (A) and (B). Mr. Bloohmann 
(trans. Aln-ulkhari, i. 647 n.) makes the letters read “Mir ‘Ali Akbar 
Tashbihl, the Amini, the last, the representative, “ and his reading appears 
to be a good one, though it is not that of the text. 

® Otherwise known as Mnlla Taqiya. In the he is styled 

Taqi Mn^mmad. He is represented as a disciple of Akbar’s ** Divine 
Faith.’* Vide Ain»uAJchari trans, Bloohmann, i. 618. 

37 



“ If I be not enabled to steal a glance at Tljy face, 

I can at least fill my month with sweetness by thinking on 
Thy lip : 

If Thon hast planted me like a herb on the earth, 

Where shall I find the hand and the heart that will enable 
me to end my earthly pilgrimage P 
He is at present employed, by the emperor’s command, in 
turning the Shj^hnUma into prose, or in other words in converting 
fine linen into sackcloth, or in unravelling a rope to make 
oakum. 

XXX. SlNi OF HbrIt. 

He is one of the amirs who have been long in the imperial 
service, and is well known for his ability, scientific knowledge, 
and wit. If anybody were praised to him for his learning and 
accomplishments he would at once say to him, “ My love and 
friendship are conditional on this, that you pay no heed to what 
the base and vulgar say of me, for such people are a hindrance to 
207 friendship and a cause of strife.” His verses are, as it were, 
disconnected fragments of chaff, but he has nevertheless com- 
pleted a divQn, 

“ 0 thou whose practice is to vex me, and whose rule of 
conduct is injustice ! 

I cry out against this injustice and against this rule.” 


Pass by this bitterness, for in this tardy world no one who 
ill-treats the poor prospers.” 


** A rival is on the road to salute thee, 

0 God ! Grant that he leave not the road with his life.” 

1 He was born at Herit and belonged to the Arlat clan. According to 
the Akharnama (i. 879) Maulana §ani, * who is now called Sini ^an,* was 
in the service of MIrz& Hindal j bat after the Mirza’s death (Nov. 20, 1561) 
he was received by Humftyun into his service. He served in the wars with 
ZamSn. Vide Ain-i’Akharif trans. Blochmann, i. 476. According to 
the TO’haqdt-i'Akhari §ani j^an was a low fellow who was originally a 
^alandar and eventually rose to be an amtr. 
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Quatrain. 

“ I have suffered from separation as even Jacob ^ never 
suffered, 

I have suffered for love what even Majnun never suffered, 

This calamity which thine absence has brought upon me 
Was never dreamt of by Farhad nor heard of by Vamiq.*’ 

His name is ‘Ali Akbar and he has made the fact that he 
bears the same name as the emperor, an excuse for addressing to 
him treatises on heresy, in which, agreeably to the system of the 
Ntiqtawis^^ he sets forth both the emperor and himself as that 
promised person who was to appear, in accordance with the 
numerical values of the letters composing the word in 

the jear h. 990,^ and he quotes the words of Mahmud in support 
of this view : — the curse of God be upon them all ! He has 
versified the Kdfiyyah ^ and a treatise on Sufi-ism, in which 
occurs the following ridiculous couplet ® which is made to scan 
merely by filling in vowels : — 

He has apparently, at the latter end of his life, repented of 
poetry. 

XXXI. OF Masahad. 

His name is Khwaja Husain. Before he came to India the 208 
great men of his country used secretly to assemble at social 

^ 8ciL in his separation from Joseph. Majnun, FarhSd and Vamiq were 
famonsllovers. 

* See the note on page — . 

s “ A person.” The nnmerioal values of the letters are 300 + 600 + 90** 

990. 

♦ A.D. 1682. 

Al kdfiyyat fi-n-nahw {liber sujUeiem) by Shaikh Jamal-ud-din Abi 
*Uinar ^Uthman bin ‘Umr, oommonly known as lbn*al-Bajib. A famoui 
work on Arabic Grammar, a fall account of which, and its various com- 
mentaries, is given in Baji Oallfah, 9707. The author died in a.h. 646«i 
A.D. 1248-49. Vide Bad&oni, vol. i. trans. Hanking, pp. 428 and 466 and 
notes. 

^ 8iCt but a hemistich only is quoted. 

1 Sana’! was the son of ^iyig ud-diu Mul^amtiiad of Mashhad. The 
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gatherings to consider and discuss even one couplet by him, and 
in each gathering his verses were read by way of good augury, 
and all agreed, both with tongue and pen, in his pre-eminence 
in poesy, and recorded their opinions. Since his arrival in 
India all his poetic fancy has been frozen by envy, and he is 
fallen into the corner of neglect and become the target for a 
hundred shafts of criticism, and wanders distracted in the way 
of the vulgar. His dlvUn is well known and contains a good 
masnav\ although it is for the most part pointless, and its style 
is not comparable with that of his loftier odes. He has, how- 
ever, a poetic nature, and in all subjects save unity, preaching, 
advice, and direction he has wonderful aptitude. I quote these 
few couplets as a memorial of him : — 

“ Such grace rains down from her from head to foot, 

That one could sweep grace out of her bed.** 

The idea expressed in this couplet, however, very closely 
resembles that in the couplet of the master-poet : 

“She causes blandishments to spring from the ground, she 
scatters grace in the air 

By means of her graceful gait and her sweet foot on the 
earth.*' 


“ If, for example, thou sittest * behind a mirror, a person 
Standing before it sees his own image with the face 
reversed.’^ * 

author of the Atashkada-i-Azar snys of his poems, “ either no one under- 
stands the meaning of his verses, or his verses have no meaning.** This 
oritioism appears to be just, having offended ghah IsniSil gafavi II 

by presenting to him an ode on his accession which contained no mention 
of his name, fled to India and was well received at court. He died at 
Lihor in A.H. 1000 (a.d. 1591-92), Abu-l-Fai? Fai?i, Akbar*s poet- 
laureate, and brother of Abu-l-Fa^l, was gana’i’s pupil. Vide Ain-uAhhari 
i. trans. Bloohmann, p. 549, n. 6, and p. 668. 

^ ^ ® meaningless word which has apparently 

helped to puzzle the editor of the text. 

® Mr. Bloohmauu {Ain-uAkhari trans. i. 561) says of this passage, * This 
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‘ I shed so much grief abroad from my house 
That the difficulties of my house are from without the 
door.” 

In describing an ambassador he says : — 

“ Like the sun in the sky thou hast traversed the world, 

Like sleep thou art welcome to all eyes. 209 

The sun, perchance, is but a distillation from thy hand, 

Which washes the whole world with one drop of water, 

Such blackness has overspread that tribe whose fate is 
dominated by Saturn that if, for example, 

Bach hair on their bodies became a candle, 

The sight of man would not be able to distinguish their 
faces. ^ 

The sound of their shoes would snatch Venus away from 
life, 

Their hideous voices reach not the understanding, 

Their gait is like fire, their speech is like war. 

The sight of them is punishment and their voice is a 
brazen trumpet. 

If a thought of them passes through the mind of the 
wet-nurse 

The child from fear desists from sucking.” • 


“ 0 thou ! from the splendour of the fair candle of whose 
face the mirror is illumined, 

Prom whose refiection the mirror seems to cherish a soul, 

Place not the mirror before thee for the sake of seeing 
thyself, 

Befiect rather on my condition and look not in the glass. 

Fire has burst into flame in my heart, like its I’eflection in 
a mirror, 

verse is unintelligible to me.’ I have translated it as it stands, but it seem s 
to have no meaning. 

1 The meaning of these verses is obscure. 

* The author has, unfortunatelj, not said to whom these descriptive 
yerses apply. 
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Since the sunlight of thy face has been reflected in every 
mirror. 

210 If the burning blast of thy wrath should break into flame, 

It will see its reflection in every mirror.’* 

The Song of the Cupbearer. 

** Come, my heart, to the wine-shop of the people of the 
Secret, 

Drink of the cup of truth which melts outward semblance ; 
So free thyself from the outward form 
That thou mayst, like the fairy, become invisible to vulgar 
eyes. 

Perchance the desire of that guide shall seize thee 
So that thou mayst obtain a place in the street of the 
wine-shops. 

Bring me,^ cupbearer, that candle which lies in privacy, 
Which is hidden, like the hand of Moses,^ in his sleeve : 
Give it into ray hand and thus make my hand resplendent 
That in its light I may stretch forth my hand to perform 
miracles. 

Come, 0 cupbearer, and for the sake of the drunken 
debauchees 

Stretch forth thy hand to shed the blood of the bottle. 

Look to the circulation of the bottle and reck ^ not of 
punishment. 

^ Literally * come.* See the author’s criticism below. 

* The reference is to Lxodus iv, 6, 7, and to the Qur’an, Siirah xxvii 

12 . 

^ ^ 

0 ^ ^ ^ *'< 0 , 

** Moreover, put thy hand into thy bosom j it shall come forth white with- 
out hurt : this shall be one among the nine signs unto Pharaoh and his 
people.” 

8 The text and MS. (B) have “ inquire not,” ” have no anxiety 

for**’ MB. (A) has “ few 
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For in times of famine it becomes lawful to drink blood. 
Give me, 0 cupbearer, that amber of existence 
That by means of its attraction I may ascend 
And may pitch my tent above this lowly place, 

And, like ambition, may set my foot on whatever is ! 

Bring me, O cupbearer, that warm-blooded wine 
Which increases love in my heart.’* 

This “ Song of the Cupbearer ’* clearly contains many vul- 
garisms, for everywhere he has used “ come ” in the sense of 
“ bring,” and he has reproduced the expressions used by masters 
of poetry on the same subject, forgetting that their expres- 
sions are used in brief fragments, of which the second couplet is 
dependent ^ on the first. 

In his ode on the sun the following couplet occurs : — 

The sun’s reflection makes manifest in water the properties 
of oil 

When he makes of the dust of his worth a crown.” • 

He has written odes on sublime subjects, but in a mean style, 
and to him the proverb applies : — 

” Their houses are lofty, their spirit is low, 

0 Lord ! make these two things equal.” ® 

XXXII. JUDA’l.* 

He is Mir Sayyid ‘Ali, the painter, a versatile man, each page 
of whose paintings is a masterpiece, and who may be described 

1 The word is in neither MS., but has been correctly supplied in 
the text. 

2 This is a literal translation of the couplet, to which the criticism in the 
AtaihJtada-i^Azar applies. The ** crown of dust *’ is probably a reference 
to the sunbeam. 

S i.e., either bring down their honses or raise their spirit.” 

* Mir Sayyid ‘Ali of Tabriz, whose poetical name was Judt’i, was more 
famous as a painter than as a poet. He is mentioned in the Ain4-Akbari 
(trans. Bloohmann, i, 107), as the first of the court painters. Of him Abu-1- 
Fafl says, ** Among the forerunners on the high road of art I may mention 
first Mir Sayyid ‘Ali of Tabriz. He learned the art from his father. Fronts 
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as a second M&nl ^ in India. 'I'he story of Amir l^amzah in 
sixteen * volumes was illuminated and completed under his 
supervision. Each volume of it fills a box, and each pa^e of it 
measures a yard wide by a yard long, and on each page is a 
picture. 

He has completed a in which the following verses 

occur : — 

“ As the morning broke the thorn boasted of its fellowship 
with the rose 

And thus pierced with its nail the broken heart of the 
nightingale.’' 

“ The beauty of idols is the Ka‘bah to which I journey ; 
love is the desert by the way, 

The railing of rivals ® is the acacia thorn of that desert.” 


‘‘ Prom head to foot we are covered with swellings from the 
wounds of love for thee, 

the time of hia introduction at court the ray of royal favour has shone 
upon him. He has made himself famous in his art and has met with much 
success.” 

i JudiTs father was Mir Mansur, and Jndl’l himself had the title of 
Nftdir-ul-Mulk. BadaonI does not mention the accusation of theft which 
has been brought against the poet. He is said to have stolen the poems * 
of Mir Aghki of Qum {vide supi'a no. XI). The number of his verses 
exceeded 10,000, and when on his death-bed he handed them over to Juda’I 
to arrange. Jnda’i is said to have published in his own name whatever he 
thought gopd and to have thrown the remainder into water. MuUa TAriql 
of Siva {vide infra no. LXXTXl has written an epierram on this subject: — 

^ — IStS i; — /o U 

“ Thou hast slain the disappointed Ashki, my mind is lost in wonderment 
at the concealment of thy crime. With thee remained four divans of his 
and what remains of thy poems is his.” Ftde Atn-i>Akhari, trans., Blooh- 
mann, i, 598, n. 8. 

* Twelve, according to the Ain-uAkhan, (Trans, Bloohmann, i, 108). 

8 The AtSskkada-i^Azari and TaqFs Tazkirah mention another Joda’i, of 
Siva. 
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We are the merchants of love and these wounds are our 
merchandise.** 

I am a quarrj half-slaughtered, fallen far from the street 
of the Friend, 

I stumble along on my way striving to see the face of the 
Friend.** 

“ I wished to describe my circumstances to that ill-natured 
one, 

She is ever in company with others, what shall I say to 
her ? 

XXXIII. jAgBl.l 

His name is Pad^ah Quli, and he is the son of Shah Quli 
Khan Xaranji.* He has a poetic ® turn of mind. The following 
verses are excerpts from his works : — 

“ Such sweetness has the Beauty which knows no beginning 
conferred on the lovely. 

That love reaches a stage at which it gladly relinquishes 212 
life.*’ 

“ See the extent of my jealousy. From love*s madness I 
come to myself 

If any one perceives that my speech is of the beloved.” 


“ Thou art the unrestrained hunter and I am the (wounded) 
quarrj 

Which the hunter, from excess of cruelty, neglects to kill.** 

1 Vide Ain-i-AkhaTif trans. Bloohmann, i, 480, 696. 

* Abu-l‘Fazl sajB that ShSh QalT was a Kurd from near Baghdad. He was 
an old servant of Humayun. In the first year of Akbar’s reign he served 
under ]^i?r KhSn in the Panjab. He was mnoh attached to Bairim. In 
the eleventh year he was sent to Garha when Mahdi Q&sim Khan had, 
without permission, left that province for Makkah. In the ^ahaqat’U 
Akhari he is described as a commander of 1,000. Vide Ain-i-Akharif trans. 
Blochmann, i, 480. 

S The text has, incorrectly, Both MSS. have which is correct. 

88 
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“ Thou art one who hast not experienced the delicious 
torment of the night of separation, 

Nor seen thyself shrinking from (the fierce delight of) the 
day of reunion. 

The thorn of reproach has not detained tliy skirt, 

Thou hast not seen thyself with thy head drooping on thy 
breast like a bud. 

Never has thy love been constant. 

Thou hast not felt the sweet anguish of the beloved’s 
neglect ; 

With no one hast thou held discourse of love, 

Thou hast a heart which has nothing to regret.” 


” My heart, at the sight of another in the arms of the be- 
loved, is like the bird 

Which the school-boy, from fear of the master, suddenly 
releases.” 

“ Now that, after an age, my eye falls on the ravisher of my 
heart 

The veil of shame falls between us, so that I cannot see 
her face.” 


“ I am not one to tell my tale to a messenger, 

Or to base pretensions on what a messenger may say.” 


“ From one glance of thine in the assembly of me and my 
friends 

213 What quarrels had we not among ourselves ? ” 


His father, S^ah Quli gban, composed * the following quat- 
rain ; — 

^ In the Ain-uAhhart (trails. Blochmsnn, i, 696) this qaatrain is ascribed 
to Jai^bi himself , 
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“ Sometimes I break my vow of repentance and sometimes 
the wine-bottle, 

Once, twice, incessantly I break my flute. 

O Lord, deliver me. from the evil promptings of my spirit 1 
How often shall I repent and again break my vow of 
repentance ? ” 

Praised be God ! Even a clod has broken into flame. 

One day after the return from the journey to Patna’ Jagbi, 
Qazl Sharas-ud-din Qazvini, and some other poets, began to argue 
about a couplet of ^usain §ana’i’s, viz. : — 

“ If, for example, thou sittest behind a mirror, a person 
Standing before it sees his own image with the face 
reversed.” * 

When 1 drew near to them they asked me the meaning of the 
couplet which formed the subject of discussion. 1 replied, “ Such 
is the state of things nowadays that it is impossible to draw 
any distinction between the poetry of one^s friends and (the 
actions of) Tital. ” ^ Now this Thai, who lived in the days of 
Sultan Husain Mirza Darhari,^ was a wag ^ and a linguist, a 
man of disguises,^ who used to go into social assemblies and 
into colleges clad in the turban, the clothes, and the trappings of 
a learned man and accompanied by a body of pupils. He would 
first introduce his theses and discuss them in a very orderly 
manner, thus making himself attractive to all present. He 
would next introduce sophistries confused with meaningless 
arguments, until even the most learned doctors were thrown into 
perplexity. 

1 In October, 1574. Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 179 — 184. 

2 Vide p. 288 and note (2). Contemporary poets seem to have been as 
much puzzled over this verse as I am. 

8 JUp usually signifies “ deceit’* or “ flattery,” but it is clear, from what 
follows, that the author is referring to a man so named, or nicknamed. 

^ I do not understand this epithet. Sultan Husain Mirza was the king 
of EJinrasan. of the house of Timur. 

& 'I’be text wrongly omits the word which 

appears in both MSS. 

9 lyJU who or what turns, changes, or reverses.” 
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XXXiV. JAMiLi OF KlLPl. 

He is the son of ShaiUb Jalal, Wa?il, who was the deputy of 
ShaiUi Mul^ammad Ghana.,' and took great delight in the ecstatic 
songs and dances of darvulm. Jamili, though he has very little 
of the ecstatic piety of his father, is yet not without a love of 
learning and poetic taste, although he has written some ridicu- 
lous 2 verses. 

The following verses are extracted from his works : — 

“ Whenever 1 think on the rose of thy face, 

Like the broken-hearted nightingale I utter lamentations. 
If the joy of union with thee has never been my lot, 

I can, at least, indulge my heart with grief for the want of 
thee.” 


** Since her ringlets have led me into love’s madness. 

My distracted heart is bound in the bonds of that mad- 
ness.” 

He has written an ode in praise of Qasim *Ali Khian, the corn- 
chandler, governor of Kalpi, in the course of which this couplet 
occurs : — 

To connect thee with the race of gbans (nobles) 

Is most revolting and most unfit.” 

This couplet also is attributed to him, but God knows whether 
correctly or not : — 

“ The mouse of my heart, which I nourisheil with blood 
drawn from my liver, 

Has been suddenly seized by the cat of love, 

Pierced by her teeth, and carried off,” » 

His elder brother, ghai^ Fafil, was a wonderful Arabic 
scholar, and has written some fine poetry in Arabic. The follow- 

i Vide pp. 6 — 10. 

t Or, perhaps, in a good sense, “ oomio ” or “ humorous.** 

* This oonplet, and that wliioh precedes it, raiee a doubt as to what the 
author meant by attributing oC*-*®* to the poet. One of the 

oonplets is witty and the other is ridionlons. 
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ing is the opening couplet of an ode which he wrote in answer 
to an ode by Mu*in-ud-din J — 

O beautiful of face, my face, from days of old, has declined, 

My soul has descended to the pit and tears have followed 
like running water. 

One day he recited this couplet, and as both he and his 
respected biotber have very sallow complexions I said, “In this 
opening couplet you have evidently addressed your younger 
brother.” This quip was very well received. The opening 
couplet of the original ode, which was answered, is : — 

“ 0 thou of easy circumstances, sure thou hast thrown my 
affairs into confusion, 

Thou hast disturbed my heart by thine absence and it is 
in a decline owing to its palpitation.” ^ 

And Shaikh Fazil has written on Faizi’s commentary * an 216 
essay in Arabic, in prose and verse, which furnishes sufficient 
proof of his great learning. At the present time both brothers 
have set out from Labor for their native place. If, in the 
course of following the object which they have in view, which 
is a review of all the Imams of India, they do not slay one 
another utterly, it will be a wonder. 

XXXV. Cmn.^ 

He is Shaikh ^usain the ^hfi, whose native place is Dihll, 
and as he is a disciple of Shaikh Salim Cishti * he has chosen 

i This is the opening;' couplet of a qafidah by Tant.arini. 

* Probably tlie 8awd(i*-ul-Uhdm (‘rays of inspiration’). As Fai?i has 
been careful, in this book, to use no words containing a dotted letter the 
work is probably raore of interest as a feat of intellectnal gymnastics than 
of value ns a theological treatise. Vide Ain t-Akhariy trans. Bloohmann, 
i, 549. 

8 The ^hhaqdt-uAkhari contains the following notice of Ci|hti 
” 3haildl Cishti of Dihll, whose name was ^asan (probably a misreading 
for ^usain) was one of the disciples of Shaikh Salim Cishti. He used to 
wear the garb of a i^ufi and passed his days in religious ecstasy. 

4 Vide pp. 18«-»27. The text has Shailk Islim,’* but Salim'* is 
eorreot. 
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this poetical name. He was oue of the members of the 

monastery at Fat^pur, otherwise known as Sikri. He has 
composed a dlvUn and is the author of several works, one of 
which is “ The Book of tl»e Heart and the Soul” written in verse, 
but in an Indian style, and since its purport is the same as that 
of tlie book “ Beauty and the Heart,” in which the master Mir 
‘Ali Shir ^ has displayed his verbosity, it would be a pity to soil 
one’s tongue with the mention of it. 

Perhaps this opening couplet is the only one of several 
thousands of couplets written by Ci^ti which is worthy of 
mention : — 

“ Such love has Qais ® for the peacock’s feather 
That it would seem that he believes its eye to be the foot- 
print of LailS’s camel.” 

XXXVI. Ja‘far.» 

He is a Sayyid of Hirat and has good taste in poetry and in 
the composition of enigmas. He was the •chief paymaster of 
Ataga lOjan ^ and has written an ode and composed an enigma 
dedicated to Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka,^ containing a list of his titles 
and prayers for his long life and prosperity. The following few 
couplets are selected from his poems : — 

1 Amir ‘Ali ghir was the vasir of Sultan ^usain Mirza, king of j^ar&san, 
of the house of Timur (a.d. 1470—1605) and was the patron of the poet 
Jdmi. I have not seen a copy of his book, or of Cishti’s, but from the way 
in which the author speaks of them they were probably books on ^iifi-iam. 

* Qais, usually known by his epithet of Majnun, “ the distracted by love,** 
was the lover of Laila. 

5 This poet is not mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari nor in the J'ahaqdt-i- 
AMhati. 

4 Shams-ud-din Muhammad Ataga (‘ foster-father*) ^an was the foster- 
father of Akbar and was a commander of five thousand. He was murdered 
by Adham Khin. May 16, 1662. Vide Atn-i-Akharl, trans. Blochmann, 
\ 821. 

b Mirza *Aziz Kuka, ^an-i-A‘j(am, was the son of Ataga ^an and a 
commander of five thousand. Vide Am-i-Akhart^ trans. Blochmann, i, 
826—828. 
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Now that the comb has disturbed those musky locks ^ 

Ah, that the wind would bear this message to thine ear I ** 


“ I would not that the dust, even of musk, should settle on 216 
that cheek, 

God forbid that dust should have a place near thy heart.** 


“ The place of herbage in the garden is beneath the foot of 
the rose, 

In the garden of thy beauty ^ herbage has settled on the 
rose.” 

XXXVII. Ja‘par Beg.8 

He is well known as Aaaf Khan the Qazvini, and is brother’s 
son to Mirza Ghiyas-ud-diii ‘Ali ‘A§af Khan, the late paymaster- 
in-chief. He is himself now one of the chief paymasters. So 

1 Literally “ that musky chain.” The reference is to the chain hung in 
the court of an oriental sovereign which petitioners for jnstice could shake 
and thus arouse the king and bring their grievances to his notice. 

2 aa in both MSS. The text has paradise ” which 

does not suit the meaning of the verse. The reference is to the down on 
the cheek of the beloved. 

8 JaTar Beg was Mirza Qivim-ud-din, son of Badi‘-uz Zaman of Qazvin^ 
who had been vazir of Kashan during the reign of Shah Tc^hmasp and had 
presented his son at the Persian Court. He came to India in 1677 and was 
presented to Akbar by his uncle, Mirza Ghiyas-ud-din ‘Ali Asaf Khin. 
After his uncle's death he was appointed commander of two thousand, and 
received the title of A?af Kh&n. He was appointed successively Thanadar 
of Sawad (Swat), governor of Kashmir, dtvan-i-kul, ^uhaddr of Bihar and 
commander of three thousand. On Jahangir’s accession he was appointed 
atdliq to Salj;;an Parviz and, later, Vakil and commander of five thousand. 
He accompanied Parviz to the Dakan as his atiliq and died there in a h. 
1021 (a d. 1612) at the age of 63. He was a. man of great genius, an 
able iinanoier, a good accountant, a great horticulturist, and one of tlie best 
poets of his time. He was a free-thinker, and was one of the members of 
Akbar’s “divine faith.” Vide Aw-i-Ai&an, trans. Blochmann, i, 209, 411 — 
413 et passim f Tutuk-i-Jahan^fin^ 108, 109 et passim^ and the Tabaqdt’U 
Akhatu 
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bitter is his resentment at having received no honour in the 
days in which his uncle was influential at court, that he continues 
to show iti and to attack his uncle even now that he is dead.^ 
His poetic genius is greater than that of all his contemporaries, 
but is restricted by not being exercised, owing to his love of 
pleasure and ease and the great demands made upon his time by 
official business. He is also moderately fond of learning. Had 
he been a man of one occupation be would have enchanted the 
hearts of many of the poverty-stricken people of this time, 
which would probably have been worth to him forty tUmSins in 
cash * (Whenever he made any considerable sum of money by 
his poetry he would squander it.)^ 

The following few couplets are some of his : — 

“ My lives are cast to-day in the ways of injustice 
For wherever the beloved sets her footheads fall.** 


“ If, like the moth, I fly distractedly around thy candle, 
0 obstinate one ! 

My presumptuous flight will at length land me in death.” 


“ The roses of all are despoiled by the autumn, 

But in my case both the rose-tree and the rose-garden are 
gone.** 

“ Thine affair, 0 Ja*far ! is fallen into the fire, 

217 Two hundred songsters are here not worth one sala- 
mander.** 

“At length the day of resurrection has come for the 
reckoning of my sin. 

0, tear up the record of the sins of the people.** 

t Lit. He fights and quarrels even with his spirit.'* 
s Then equivalent to £120. 

8 The passage in brackets is not in the text, but has been supplied from 
the MSS. 
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“ What) plain was this and what hunter that always brought 
down the game P 

No quarry appeared in view, but received an aiTow from 
him.’* 

“I must write a letter concerning my grief to her who 
possesses my heart ; 

The grief of my heart is great, I must write to my love 
concerning it.” 

“ If Thou art pleased with Ja*far, with the faith which he 
holds and his heart, 

I am deputed by him to say that he freely gives Thee this 
faith and heart.” 

” Behold my magnanimity ! A hundred leaves of the book 
of hope 

Have I torn into a hundred pieces and washed them with 
tears of blood ! ” 


“ A rose has now bloomed in the garden afresh. 

For last night the nightingale slept not till the morning.” 


“ Since the city was too small to contain the griefs of my 
heart 

The open plain was created for my heart.” 

“ All thy complaints are over, as mine begin, 

For tlie whole of my complaint is that I do not hear the 
voice of thy complaint.” 


Come into her heart, 0 pity, and let not my grief be in 
vain ! 

For I am deeply afflicted while she is occupied with 
cruelty.” 

39 
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“ Ja‘far found the way to the street of his love, 
Now he will hardly rise to his feet again.’' 


“ She came and distracted me, and remained not for so long 
That 1 could make my heart acquainted with consolation.” 

XXXVIII. HatdarT of Tabriz.^ 

He has performed the pilgrimage to Makkah. He was the 
pupil of Lisani, and has written, in reply to the book Sahio-uU 

i In the lahaqdt-t- Akhurl it is seid that Haidar! Cinne three times from 
‘Irnq to India and, having profited much by the generosity of Akbnr’s 
Court, finally returned to ‘Iraq. The following is the substance of Mr. 
Blochmann’s note regarding Inm, on p. 603, of his translation of vol. i, of 
the Ain4’Akhari : — 

Haidar! was three times in India. T)»e first time he came he was young, 
and found a patron in Muhinnumd Qasim ^an of Ni^npiir. His company 
was more agreeable than his poems. 'J he Masnavi which he wrote in 
imitation of SaMi’s IKiHtan is insipid, and remained unknown. Though ho 
made money in India ho wrote a sJitirical quatrain on the country, the 
purport of whiolt is that in a country in which two nun can feast for a 
rupee the worth of the men is not difficult to guess. On his second return 
to India ho found a patron in Mirzi! ‘A/.!z Kuka, K]iun-i-A‘/.am, who gave 
him two thousand rupees for an ode. »^ams-ud'd!n Mulumiuiad, Ataga 
Khan, introduced him at Court. For an ode on the elephant Akbar pre^ 
sonted him with two thousand rupees and a horse. The third time he came 
to India he attached himself to Mirza ‘ Abdnr-llalnm, Khaiikhinan. whom 
he accompanied on his expedition to Gujarat, and received liberal presents 
for an ode on the victory of Sarkic. He returned to Ka^un, the governor 
of which town, Agha Khizr Nahavand!, befriended him. As Tabriz had 
just been destroyed by the Turks of Rum he settled in ‘Iraq, at a place 
called in the MSS. which for its excellent climate and fruits had no 
equal i«i ‘IiAq or Kb urasan. At about tlmt time ^ah ‘Abbas came to that 
place on a liawking expedition and, having been treated with discourtesy 
by a dari'igi;, ordered a general iiiassucro of the inhabitants, -Nvhich was 
happily prevented by Haiduii’s influence. Haidar! died at this place, be- 
loved by all, in A H 1002 (a d. 1593-94'. Ilia sou Samir! came to India 
after liin father’s death, and was made by the j^anj^hanan Mir Saman of 
his household. He was also a good officer, and was killed during the wars 
in the Dnkau, when w-ith i^ahuuvSz the sou of his patron. 
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Lisan (‘a slip of the toiigtie’) by his fellow-pupil Sharif of 
Tabriz, tlie Ids^n^uhGhaib (‘a voice from heaven ’) in praise of 
Lissni. He was for some time in India and then left; and 
returned, and again went away in such sort that he cannot 
return again. I have seen his divdn^ containing about 14,000 
couplets, but with very little good stuff * among all these. In 
an ode describing the imperial elephants he has written: — 

“ They were not mounds of driven sand — 

His elephants, for they are in battle array ; 

And, for the purpose of engulfing his foes 

They are, on every side, tiie billows of the ocean of cala- 
mity.” 

As meed for this ode the emperor ordered that a horse and a 
money reward should be given to him, but the treasurer delayed 
in carrying out the order, and Haidari wrote this fragment: — 

“I have a difficulty, O King! I wish to present to thee a 
petition. 

My difficulty imprints on my heart a hundred brands of 
regret. 

Thou didst command silver and gold to bo given to me, 
but from thy treasurer 

It is hard to get, and yet harder not to get.” 2 
Some of his verses : — 

“No trust is to be placed in the love ^ of the moon-faced 
beauties of this world 

A ray of the sun settles not long on one place. 


“ I burn ever with an inward fire, such it is. 

I am contemned everywhere, such is my miserable lot. 

^ 4j»Ui I have translated literally.* 

* From the note on the preceding page it would seem that l^aidari at 
last received his reward. 

8 Tin’s is a play upon words. The word here used, meins also 


sun.’ 
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A fragment 

“ ^aidarl ! Strive, like the virtuous, to the utmost 

To attain to some perfection in this world of sorrow ; 

For to go from this world deficient in anything 

Is as though one were to leave the bath unclean. 

XXXIX. ^UZN1.» 

He was one of the learned men of ‘Iraq. During the dis- 
turbances at Hirat he left that perilous place to journey towards 
India, but before he reached his goal he set forth for the desert 
of non-existence. The following verses are his : — 

“ Laughter comes upon me when I think on the simplicity 
of ^uzni, 

For he loves, and expects fidelity from his beloved. 

The loved one, in her ignorance, rendered fruitless my 
efforts on his behalf * ; 

And the strange thing is that he is all the more indebted 
to me.*’ 

I throw my darviflis robe on the fire that thou mayest 
smell the odour of faith 

From the patched garment, every thread of which is a 
fire-worshipper’s sacred thread.” 

XL. HayItT of GIlan.8 

He was a sympathetic friend, and excelled in all descriptions 
of poetry. He entered the imperial service on the recommenda- 

i Thus described in the Tf^haqdUi-Ahhari VLrr I^uzn! was one of the 
learned men of his time. He was travelling from Hriq to pay his respects 
to the emperor, when he died.” In the Am-i-Jkhari (trans. Blochmann, 
i, 666) he is thus described, ” He was an inquiring man of a philosophical 
turn of mind, and well acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology. He 
was free and easy and good hearted. Friendliness was stamped on his fore- 
head. He is said to have been born in Junabud, and to have been a mer- 
chant. He was the pupil of Qasim-i-Kahi. (See no. II.) 

* ^ y j* The line as it stands does not 

scan, wb should probably read for 5^ 

S Thus described in the if#n-i-i4lrkare (i, 674). “ A stream from the ocean 
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tion of flakim Abu-’l-Fat^ and grew np in that service. He has 
written a dlvf^n and is well acqnainted with the poetry of the 
ancients. Although he is entirely destitute of actual learning 
be is strenuous and has a sound understanding and a well- 
balanced mind. 

The following verses are his : — 

“Watch thyself well in every word that thou utterest, 
Repent of a speech which gladdens no heart. 

What need hast thou of the wing of a bird ? If the men 
of this age are employed in light talk 
Borrow the foot of the ant, and flee.” 


“ God doth not accustom my tongue to the uttering of com- 
plaints. 

May He not associate me with complaints, especially of 
thee.” 

QuatraiiK 

“Ever hast thou treated me with harshness,— thou art 
excused : 

Thou hast heard but the name of faithfulness, — thou art 
excused : 

Thou sayest, ‘ I am falsely accused of harshness * ; 

Thou hast not tried thyself, — thou art excused.” 

Quatrain. 

“ So long as thou art employed in the nurture of vain 
desires 

Thine axe shall strike no stump but thine own foot. 

of thought posses by liis house j correctness and equity are visible on his 
forehead. Serenity and truth are in him united j he is free from the bad 
qualities of poets.” Ho is said to have been born at Basht in Gilan and to 
have belonged to the common people of that place. To better his ciroum* 
stances he went to India, was introduced by I^akim Abu-bFat^ Gilini 
(see 0 . iii, no. YIII) at court, got a jagir, and was liked by Akbar. He 
joined the ^an^anan in the wars in the Dakan and lived obieiy at 
Bnrhinpdr, where he built a villa and a maajid called after him. He was 
alive in a.B. 1615. 
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No enemy works thee such mischief as thou workest thy- 
self, 

Thy blood is on the head of thine own imagining.” 


“We have associated witli unbelievers 
But found among them no waist worthy of the sacred 
thread ” ^ 

An ode, 

“ I desire a house of mourning that I may shut its door on 
myself 

But my resolution has peopled it, and now I desire some 
desert spot. 

The world is disturbed by stories of “ to-morrow ” and 
“yesterday,” 

I desire some tale of the speech of my own grief. 

221 From the fields of this world, the harvest of ox and ass, 

I desire no harvest nor ear of corn nor even a grain. 

I am content whether I be killed by the sword of the 
warrior of Islam or the arrow of the unbeliever, 

I thirst for my own blood and all I require is a cup. 

Qayatl, sit not before me, prevent not my ravings, 

I am a lover and thou art wise, a demented companion 
is what I require.” 


XLI. 9ay1’I. 

He was in Gujarat with Mirza Nizam-ud-din Ahmad.2 The 
following verses are by him : — 

“ The message of the loved one re-opens the wound in my 
liver, 

And renews the grief of farewells and the pain of the 
journey.” 

t jlj* the sacred thread worn by Hindus of the higher castes and by fire- 
worshippers. 

* The author of the T^haqM-i-Ahharl, in which work IJaya’i is not 
mentioned. 
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Quatrain, 

“ The lover pressed his cheek against thy door and went, 

He displayed that love which he had for thee and went 
One night, having obtained admission to the assembly 
and union with thee by a thousand stratagems. 

The moth opened his eyes to the candle, and went.” 

XLIL HlLATi.l 

His name was Yadgar, and he claimed descent from the late 
Sultan Sanjar,^ though in the Tart kji-i- Nizami ® Mirza Ahmad 
says that he was a Caghatai. He was known for his sincerity 
and orthodoxy. He wrote a divan. The following verses are 
his : — 

“ From weeping there remains not in my liver so much 222 
moisture 

That the bird of thine arrow could wet his bill therein.” 


“ Would that I could be the string of thy shift 
So that thou and I might be enclosed in one garment.” * 

“ That line of dark musk on the page of thy cheek 
Is a new revelation from on Idgh.” 

“ I constantly come behind the rival and cover his eyes in 
sport, 

That he may have no share in the joy of beholding my 
beloved.” 

“ The dark mole is placed by the corner of thine eye 
Like a hunter sitting in ambush for his prey.” 

i H&latl is thus briefly described in the Ain-i-Akha?'} ftrane. Blochmnnn, 
i, 595), “ His name is Yadgar, He is a selfish man.” In the Tahaqdtd- 
Akhari he is described as a soldier by profession. 

* The fifth son of Pir Mnljammad Mirza, grandson of Amir Timur. 

8 This is the Tahaqdt-i Akhari by Mirza Nizitn-ud-din Ahmad. 
k Cf, Tennyson’s “The Miller’s Daughter.” 
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“ Again am I weeping for the beauty of that rose, 

To-day have I seen the rose, for I have again become the 
nightingale.” 

” Thy ravishing lip has suffered much from fever spots, 

Alas that thy rose-petal has been damaged by hail.” 


palatl’s father had the poetical name of WSlihi. This open- 
ing couplet is by him : — 

“ The moon of the ‘Id has shown Iier eyebrow, and glad- 
dened my heart, 

Thanks be to God, who has freed me from this thirty 
days’ grief.” ^ 

His son, although he had the poetical name of Baqa’i, changed 
it to Rusva’i (‘ the blackguard ’) on account of his unprofitable, 
ness. He met an early death, for having, by instructions from 
his mother, given his unfortunate father poison, for some fault 
that he had committed. He was sent, by the emperor’s order, from 
Kaslimir to Lfthor, where the Kotwdil executed him. He had 
some poetic genius, and wrote the following couplet ; — 

^ “ While thy death-dealing glance is the despoiler of life 

Death looks on from afar with regret.” 

XLIII. THE^KHAN-I-A‘gAM.® 

He is Ataga Khan who, when the imperial army was defeated 
at Jausa,^ at the time when the king who had obtained forgive- 

1 The thirty days’ fast of Ramazan, which comes to an end on the 
appearance of U»e new moon of ^awwal, which nshers in the ‘Id-uUFitr. 

* Shams-ud-din Muhammad Khan entered the service of Kamran Mirza 
as a common soldier. For the service rendered in saving his life Humiyun 
attached him to his service and subsequently, at Amarkot, appointed his 
wife wet-nurse {anaga) to the child Akbar, conferring on her the title of 
Ji Ji anaga. gljams-ud-din remained with the yonng prince while Oumayun 
was in Persia, and received, after the emperor’s restoration, the title of 
Ataga (‘foster-father’) Khrin. After Akbar’s accession Ataga Khan was 
sent to Kabul to bring to India the empress- mother and the other Begams. 

® 4' village on tlie banks of the Ganges, where Hiima^un was defeated 
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ness,^ the emperor Humayun, fell, like a crocodile, into the river 
Ganges, and the sun of dignity * nearly disappeared for ever 
in that boundless waste of waters, seized his hand and brought 
liim from that whirlpool of calamity and from the deep waters 
of destruction to the shore of safety and security. This service 
led to his very great advancement. 

Although his dignity is too great for him to be described as a 
poet or one given to poetry, still, as be had poetic genius the 
following verses by him are quoted : — 

“ My little tear, set not thy foot forth from the house of my 
eye. 

For well-born children® leave the house but seldom/* 

“ If the full moon in her glory should boast o’er the sun of 
thy face 

She will at last sink down from the turquoise sky invert- 
ed.** 

by ^Ib. Vide vol. i, trans. Banking, pp. 459 and n. 4 and 462 and 
n. 3. Badaon! is, however, mistaken here in saying that Ataga Ehln’s 
service was rendered at the battle of Jausa, Huinayun was saved after 
that battle by a water-carrier n«med, according to Firishta, Ni^m, who is 
said by the same authority to have been allowed, as a reward, to occupy the 
throne for half a day. Ataga ^an saved Humayun after the battle of 
Qauauj. “ The King rode ofiE with the intention of going to the high 
ground. This action of his in itself afforded an excuse to his men to flee, 
and a serious defeat ensued. Moreover, the king, while crossing the river 
Ganges, became separated from his horse, and, by the help of gh^^B*ud>d!a 
Mul^ammad of Ghazni (who eventually became the foster-father of the 
prince’s most excellent majesty, and was honoured in Hindustan with the 
title of A‘zum ^han), escaped from the water and returned to Agra.'* 
Vide vol. i, trans. Banking, p. 464. Niznm-ud-diti Ahmad, in the ^ahaqdt 
says, ** He had the title of Khan-i- A'xam, and was the foster-father of hig 
majesty. He attained to the grade of an A7nh' and Vahil of the empire and 
tasted the cup of martyrdom at the hands of Adham Khan." (May 16 
1562.) 

1 That is to say, deceased. 

2 MS. (B) has and if this reading be accepted the translation 
will be^ ** his «on nearly disappeared," etc. 

® htHoiy obvious reference to ' the pupil of the eye.* 

40 
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The following quatrain is by his son, Yusuf Mul^ammad 
Sbinl:- 

Those who walk self-satisfied in the street of desire are of 
one sort, 

The paupers of the valley of love of another. 

Those who seek aught but the pleasure of the beloved 

Differ widely fi'Qm those who grieve with love.’* 

XLIV. Khanjak Beg.* 

He is one of the Caghatai nobles and is related to Tardi Beg 
^han,* who has been already mentioned. He has written a 
224 masnavl of three hundred couplets on bis own condition and con- 
taining also the praise of the emperor. He is a versatile man, 
unequalled in the art of war, in calligraphy, in poetry, in the 
composition of enigmas, in general knowledge, in the use of the 
astrolabe, in astronomy, and in handling figures. He is also the 
author of several works, and he has enumerated his own ex- 
cellences in the masnavi already mentioned. In the art of music 
he collected information regarding the systems of the Persians and 

i M8. (A.) styles him, wrongly, Mnliammad Yusaf Khan. He was the 
eldest son of Ataga ^an and distingaished himself, when twelve years old, 
in the fight with Bairam ^un, nnd was made a Khan. When his father 
bad been killed by Adham ^J^an Akbar took care of him and his younger 
brother, * Aziz Kuka. He distinguished himself daring the several rebel* 
lions of the ]^an Zamin. He died, of excessive drinking, in 1565-60, 
at the age of eighteen. 

® Thus described in the Tahaqdt'i-Akhan ; — “ He is one of the old Caghatai 
amirs of this dynasty. He was an accomplished man and excelled specially 
in music. He had poetic genius and wrote a well-known masnavi on 
dancing girls. 

8 A noble of Hamayun*s court, who was faithless to his master but was 
forgiven after Hnmiyun^s return from Persia. During the conquest of 
India Tardi Beg ]^An distinguished himsolf and received Mewat in jiglr. 
On Humayun’s death he read the MufJ>oh in AkbaPs name and sent the 
crown jewels to him in the Panjib. He was appointed by Akbar a com- 
mander of five thousand and governor of Dihll. On Hemu’s approach he 
evacuated Dihll after some unsuccessful fighting and on this account was put 
to death by Bairam Khin in 1556. 



the Indians and particularly regarding the six modes * of Hindd 
music, an undertaking which is impossible except to wealthy men 
of high I'ank and exalted position ; and, indeed, there is now no 
trace of that information left in the land. 

He had no equal in his time. These few couplets, writlen for 
the edification and instruction of the emperor, are excerpted from 
the mnpmvi already mentioned : — 

0 King 1 The world is a wonderful place, 

Every moment it presents some fresh spectacle. 

The revolving sky, like a deceitful juggler, 

Bogins every moment some new prank. 

From times of old there have been in the world 
Crowned kings, with armies and suites. 

Of those old heroes, with all their desires and ambitions, 
There remain time-worn histories, naught else. 

Had the prophets seen any hope of permanence in the world 
Why should they have fled from it? 

0 King ! the works of this world are all envy, 

Thus is it now, and was in the past, and ever will be : 
Among all these complicated affairs 

One’s first object should be to acquire a good name, the rest 
is naught. 

The object of this long harangue of mine is to say 
What thou should’ 8 1 do now that thy turn for sovereignty 
has arrived. 

In this age, in which the world is adorned by thy presence, 
May God be thy protector from harm ! 

If the humd^ has flown from this rose-gardoi 
Cast thou thy shadow on our heads. 

Since my words are without guile 

It is meet that I should offer thee counsel. 

The modes are Bhairavt Mdlav^ Sdrang, Hin4oly Vasant, Dtpak^ 

and Megh. 

*-2 Ua a fabulous bird, supposed to fly constantly in the air without touch- 
ing the ground, and looked upon as a bird of happy oraen, prognosticating a 
crown to every one whom it overshadows. 



Since I strive only for thy welfare, 

Why should I conceal from thee the words of truth P 
To all words, whether uttered by this one or that one,' 

Give ear, if they touch the root of the matter. 

It behoves a king, both in season and out of season. 

To take heed to himself and to consider both the people 
and God. 

The poor man’s error leads only to the loss of his bread. 
The king’s error is a calamity to the world. 

The beggar takes heed only for his gullet and his patched 
robe. 

In the king’s heart there must be thought for the people. 
Kingship is best exercised according to law, 

As the king’s order is authenticated by his groat seal. 

Since it is thy turn to exercise sovereignty. 

It is necessary for thee to exercise caution and prudence. 
Thou art as the candle, thy kingdom as the house. 

And thy people are around thee like moths. 

The mote in the sunbeam is not seen if the sun shines not, 
And where there is no candle there is no moth. 

That is to say, the livelihood of all is from thee. 

Thou art the shepherd, and thy people are the flock. 

The flock has come to thy pasture ; 

H«>w canst thou leave the flock to wander unrestrained P 
God has appointed thee their guardian, 

The shepherd’s dignity belongs to His prophets ; 

Neglect not then the practice of the prophets. 

But take heed to thyself and also to mankind. 

A happy life is a jewel. See that thou value it properly, 
And count as gain both wealth and dominion. 

Thou art a king with a prophet’s attributes. 

Thou art in the world for a great work. 

Justice and equity, generosity, knowledge, liberality, 
Favour and grace, humanity kindness, and faithfulness. 

' b * 2»aid * or * Amr,* proper uataM used by way of generaiistiioii • 
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All these thou hast by the grace of God, 

What shall I do if thou ignore thine own worth ? 

Thou ridest, laughing light-heartedly, on thy fierce ele- 
phant, 

But the people lining the walls to see thee pass are weeping. 
Thou layest thy hand on the tusk of the elephant, 

But thy people take the finger of anxiety between their 
teeth : 

Thou layest thy hand on the elephant’s trunk, 

But our sleeves are shaken free of the world. 

TIjou boldly faoest the raging tiger. 

While men flee on every side in terror : 

Take thou thy pleasure in the fighting of leopards 
While we in fear tear our faces with our hands and our 
nails : 

Thou withstandest unmoved the attack of the wolf, 

While all, both great and small, wonder at thee from afar : 
Thou seizes t by its neck the snake that has, like the 
dragon, an arrow for its tongue. 

While the people of the world are writhing in dread : 

Thou art swimming in a boundless ocean, 

While we, washing our hands of life, stand trembling 
on its brink. 

Thou enterest the forest intent on the chase, 

The people stand at its margin in fea»- and anxiety. 

In one dark night thou travellest a month’s journey, 

While men struggle after thee sighing for the light of a 
torch : 

Thou wanderest almost naked in the cold. 

While the people are shivering under their wrappings : 
Thou runnest, heavily clad, in the heat, 

While the people bathed in sweat, take shelter under a tree: 
Thou pressest onward in every direction on foot, 

While we on our horses are fainting with weariness : 

Thou facest the warlike foe on the field of battle, 

While the army looks on from every side. 


22C 
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What favour is this, and what sympathy, 

That thou hast towards us and towards thyself ? 

This valour of thine is beyond conception, 

This bravery is ever fresh in thee. 

Although these things are doubtless a merit, 

They are, nevertheless, a defect in a king 
While the king remains far removed from hurt, 

The people of his land are in safety : 

If a king never spares himself, 

The whole world is thrown into confusion. [presence ; 

We desire the world and our lives to be blessed with thy 
Without thee what are the world and our lives to us ? 
^^aujar, beware of prolixity. 

And weary not the king’s heart ; 

This speech of thine has wandered from the point, 

And the king has no need of it : 

Since he is accepted before God 

His wealth consists in devotion to business. 

His very sleep is perfect wakefulness 
Even when he wanders, it is perfect wisdom. 

The right is with him who does his duty 
And thus becomes independent of all labour.” 

When he recited this mapiavt he was honoured with various 
favours. He has also composed a divan^ which is well known. 
The following verses are by him : — 

“ How often in her street shall my heart secretly heave sighs, 
Aud afterwards liow often shall I lament that my life is 
leaving me ? ” 

“ The waters have passed over my head, and my life has gone 
on the breeze ; 

227 ^*ly become dust ; yet still the fire of my heart 

breaks into flame.” 

At the time when the ^auzaman and Bah&dur raised their 
heads as high as the star Gapella in turbulence and rebellion i 

1 *AU QqU received the title of Khanzaman after defeating and 
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Hjanjar Beg was confederate with them, and fled into Ben'gal, 
and he has probably disappeared in consequence of those dis- 
orders. 

XLV. KHTTSRAVt.l 

He is sister’s son to Mirzft Qasim of Junftbid.* He came to 
India after performing the pilgrimage to the Hijaz, and he is in 
the service of the emperor’s eldest son.® He is worthy of mention. 
The following verses are by him : — 

“ The heart of Khusravi is so inflamed with the light of love 
That candles to light his tomb may be made of his bones.” 

capturing Hemu at Pinipnt, Bahadur was his younger brother. The 
Khan-i-Zaman rendered most important services by clearing the eastern 
districts of Afghans, and nmassed great wealth from his spoils. He was 
constantly in rebellion. He first fell into disgrace owing to a scandalous 
affair with ^Iham Beg, who had been page to Huihayun, and was deprived 
of his mafkalh. He then rebelled, and having defeated the Afghans under Sher 
KhSn. the son of ‘ Adll, in Jaunpur, retained the spoil for himself. At the 
end of the sixth year of hie reign Akbar moved against him in person, but the 
Khtnzam&n submitted, and was pardoned, and his mahnlh in Jaunpur were 
restored to him. In the tenth year he again rebelled, but was induced by 
MunMm ]^an to submit. Late in the year 1666, when Akbar marched against 
MIrza Muhammad Hakim, tlie ^anzaman rebelled again, read the Khuthah at 
Jaunpur in the name of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, and marched against 
Qannauj.* In 1567 Akbar resolved no longer to pardon the Khonzaman, 
left the Punjab, returned to Agra, and marched thence against the rebel. 
The j^anzaman fled from Qannauj to Minikpur where his brother Bahadur 
was. Tl>e rebels were finally defeated by Akbar at Fathpur about 10 or 12 
miles S B. of Kafa, on the Ganges, on June 9, 1567. Bahadur was captured 
and exeonted and the Kh&nzamnn was decapitated by a soldier, his head being 
brought to Akbar. It was probably after this battle that Khanjar Beg fled 
to Bengal. 

1 Called in the Airfi-Akban (trans. Blochmann, i, 601) I^nsravi of Qain, 
n town between Yazd and Hirat. Daghistani calls him Sayyid Amir Khiisravl 
and says that he excelled in music. According to the Tabaqat-i-Akhari he 
was sister’s son to MirzA Qasim of Ruknabdd (probably a misreading) and 
entered tlie emperor’s service, in which he was honoured by the imperial 
bounty. 

2 Otherwise JanSbud and Qunabid. 

8 Sultan Salim, afterwards the emperor JahAngir. 
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“ The liotis of the temple of Makkah will not pollate their 
claws with my blood, 

Do thoo, my companion, regale with this morsel the dogs 
of the monastery,’* ^ 

XLVL MTr DadrI* 

His name is SnltSn B&yazid, and his title K&tih-ul-Mulk (‘ scribe 
of the kingdom’). It is probable that nobody in Hindustan has 
written the nastaHiq hand better than he, and he has reasonably 
good taste in poetry. At the end of his life he obtained grace to 
perform the pilgrimage of Isl&m. The following verses are by 
him : — 

“ At times thou art in my very soul, and at times in my 
afflicted heart, 

Such is thy levity that thou canst not remain in one 
place.” 

An ode, 

“ Had I not been pampered by union with thee, 

I had never suffered so much now from parting w^ith thee.^ 
228 The bird of my heart is burnt like a moth. Ah me ! 

Would that I had never fluttered around that candle which 
illumines the night. 

Had I not brought blood to my eyes with the arrow of her 
eyelashes, 

I had never become a mark for her heart-piercing arrow.” 

‘ A quatrain, 

“ Since my love has departed from my sight, 

My heai*t’s blood flows from my afflicted ejes. 

1 i.e. Since Islam will have none of me hand me over to the Obristians 
or the Zoroaatrians.” 

2 Called in the Alri’i-Akbarl (trans. Blochmann, i, 103), where he is men* 
tioned only as a calligraphiHt, Maulina DaurT, In the T<d>o<iM*i’AMhari he is 
thns described, HIr Banri, a cxlligrftphist to whom the emperor gave the 
title of Kltib-nl-Mnlk. He is the author of a divinj* He was bom at 
Hirat. 

^ Of , ' 4e fond Kiss ’ by Borns* 
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She has gone from my sight but not gone from my heart. 

STay, surely this cannot be, 

For that which goes from the sight goes from the heart.” 

One of the Mir’s pupils in calligraphy, who was also one of the 
writer’s companions, was Khwaja Ibrahim Hnsain the Ahadi'^ 
(may God have mercy on him !), who was a well-born man of the 
city of Balfit,® and closely related to Shai^ ‘ Abd-ur Ral^m&n the 
Balfiti of Labor, who was, in his time, famed throughout the 
world as a religious leader and a follower of the saints, ^waja 
Ibrfthim Husain in the flower of his youth left this world of deceit 
for the abode of joy, to the infinite regret of his friends; and the 
writer suffered in one year, and within the space of a few days, 
the grief of losing him and the grief of losing Mirza Nizam-nd* 
din Abmad,2 and these griefs renewed my regret for the loss of 
my old friends — a regret which grows stronger every day. 

1 The AhadU were a corps of picked men corresponding to the ‘Gentlemen of 

the Lifeguards * in the days of Charles II and James YII. Most of the clerks 
in the imperial offices and the foremen in Akbar’s workshops belonged to 
this corps. According to Abu-l-Fa^l they were called A^adh because they 
were fit ‘for a harmonious unity,’ whatever meaning was attached by 
Akbar’s phrase-maker to that cryptic utterance. They provided their own 
horses and were thus what we call and men were frequently 

selected for command from this corps d*4Hte. Vide Aln-i-Akbari^ trans. 
Blochmann, i, passim, Akbar was so prejudiced against the Arabic langpiage, 
as being the sacred tongue of Isians, that he oondesoended to tamper with 
the spelling of words, excluding letters that were peculiar to Arabic. 

thus became in official records. 

2 In north-western Afghanistan. 

3 The author of the Tahaqat-i-Akhari and intimate friend of the author. 
HadSoni (vol, ii, text 397) says, ** He passed away from this faithless world 
at the age of 46 of a hectic fever, and carried nothing with him but a good 
name. Many of his friends and companions who had had experience of his 
courtesy, entertained great hopes of him, but none more than this worthless 
one, closely bound to him by a community of faith and friendship, entirely 
disinterested so far as worldly matters were concerned. We shed tears of 
grief and beat Our breasts with the stone of despair, but saw at length no 
remedy but patience and resignation, which are the quality of the holy and 
the practice of the pious. Regarding this calamity as the greatest of mis- 
fortunes and disasters, I took it greatly to heart, and henceforth let my heart 

A 1 
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Alas, I see no remedy for my pain ! 

I had some hope of union: — that is gone 

All my concerns are languishing, because 

I see that the promise of my friends is unfulfilled. 

Alas ! Misfortunes have crowded so thickly upon me that I have 
scarcely the strength left to bewail them. But what cause is there 
for bewailing, since we are all beneath one dome and have but to 
pass behind the veil to meet once more ? 

The following chronogram was composed on lOlWija Ibrahim 
Qusain’s deatii : — 

* “In accordance with the command of the Raler of the 
universe, 

In the month of ^far, Khwaja Ibrahim Husain 
Journeyed from this world of wickedness and dishonour, 
And the date of his death was found in the words, 

‘ Ebwaja Ibrahim Husain.**** 

XLVII. DAjyiLl.^ 

He has recently come from *Iraq and has been appointed an 

go out no more in friendship to any person, resigning myself to the comer of 
obscurity.** 

t The sum of the letters is : —600 + 6+1+3 + 6+1 + 2 + 200 + 1 -f 6 -f 10 + 
40 + 8 + 60+ I0 + 50«997 (a d. 1589). 

2 In the Ain^i^Akhari (trans. Blochmann, i, 608) Dal^li * of Iffahin ’ is 
thus described/* He is a man without selfishness and of a reserved character. 
'J’hough he says but little he is a man of worth.*’ Mr. Blocb maim discovered 
the following facts about Dakhll. His name was Malik Alimsd, and be was 
the son of Malik-u1-Muluk Maq^ild *Ali, proprietor of .Yerkop&i, twelve 
farsaMa from Iffahon His mother's father was the great Shail^ Abu-1* 
Q&sim, who had such influence with Tahmusp that several legacies in Persia 
belonging to Makkah were transferred to him, and of other foundations he 
was appointed Mutawalli. He thns grew rich, and obtained so great a 
following that people persuaded Tahmisp that he was bent on rebellion or 
heresy. He was therefore blinded, and afterwards lived a retired life. He 
addressed to Ti^hmasp a poem which procured him a pension. In his retire- 
ment Da]^li was employed to arrange his poems and thns acquired a taste 
for poetry, and received from his grandfather the tal^aluf of Da]^l!. 
attending on his maternal nnol© for some time Da](kli went to Iffahin, where 
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Ahadif^ and before he attained this dignity he wrote the following 
quatrain on gharif-i-Sarmadi^ the roster-keeper, inspector of 
the Ai^adUy who has an enormous moustache : — 

“ This simpleton will at length become an Ahadly 

And will be asking for the felt cap • 

In the depth of his perplexity he will, a hundred times a 
day, 

Become a sacrifice for Sarmadi’s moustache.” 

XLVIIL DanihT.* 

Danih is a village in the district of Nishapur,^ where he ^ 
passed a life of humble contentment in tilling the soil. Suddenly 
the seed of wandering was sown in his heart and he conceived a 
desire to visit India and gained no advantage from his husbandry. 

He has written most of bis poetry in his own rustic dialect, but 
has also composed many odes in more polished language. He 
gave up the use of his own rustic dialect when he found that it 
could not be understood by the generality of people. One day 
a poet with the tailkMas of Ulfati was playing polo, when his 
stick flew from his band and struck him on the nose. Danih i 
wrote the following epigram on the circumstance ; — 

“ So much bad verse did Ulfati recite 
That all the libertines were delighted with him. 

His polo stick by ill chance broke 

The bridge of his nose instead of his teeth.” ® 

They say that Qilij Khan^ was the subject of this epigram. 2J 

he acquired some reputation as a poet. He came to India in a.d. 1589 and 
was for five years in Akbar’s service. In 1594-95 he went to the Dakan and 
found a patron in the ]^an Khanan. in whose service he was in 1616. He 
was a good soldier. 

1 Fide p. 817, n. 1. 

2 Vide no. LXII. 

3 Worn by the A}kadh, 

A Danih! is not mentioned in the Ain-i-Akhaf'l nor in tho ptbuqiUi^Ahhari. 

^ Or Nigh^bOr, the well-known town in Khurasan. 

^ i.e., that he ipight recite no more poetry. 

1 me no. XV. 
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XLIX. DavI’T. 

He is 9akim * Ain-ul-MulkJ He traces his descent on tlie 
mother's side to that most learned man Maalana Jal&l-ud-diii 
DavvSm.* He is distinguished by his gracious manners and 
excellent qualities, and in the treatment of ophthalmia his equal 
has not been seen. Occasionally he occupies himself by writing 
poetry, and the following are some of his verses : — 

An ode, 

“ It is not only hail that rains down from the cloud of grief 
on me in my misery. 

But stones that rain down upon me in the form of cala- 
mities. 

So violent towards lovers is that capricious and cruel 
chnrmer, 

That even in the course of familiarity warfare gleams in 
her eye. 

Dava’i, it is infidelity to despair at the door of her favour, 

For rain from the cloud of her generosity covers leagues.’* 


“ Bach night my lamentations, sighs, and weeping reach the 
sky. 

0 Lord ! What shall one whose days are as dark as mine 
do with such nights as these P ’* 

An ode, 

“ No waste spot is to be seen which cannot be peopled. 

The incurable pain of love is that here no plans avail. 

In the night of her dark locks the sleep of death fell upon 
me, 

A wonderful and confused dream not to be interpreted. 

Ah, what a glance was that to slay a lover, and where is 
the stage on the journey of love 

In which is to be found a breast un pierced by an arrow P *’ 

1 Vide 0 . Hi, no. IV. 

* k renowned logician, known as Mul^aqqiqd-Davvini. 





Each one who has tasted a drop of the wine of love 
Has become more wearied than before, and broken both 231 
cup and wine-jar.” ___ 

Awake, my heart, for the beloved is enraged, 

And life has become hard for lovers. 

For lovers, on the way of devotion, 

Every step is a hundred thousand leagues. 

The spacious arsenal of love 

Is all too narrow for the army of my affection. 

The arm of my ambition is long enough, 

But what shall I do ? For my good fortune is lame. 

Dav&’i beware, for in the street of the beloved 
Strife is hot and love is in disguise,” 


“ Bright are those eyes which know how to see, 

Happy is that heart which knows how to palpitate. 

How shall the torment of this narrow cage 
Be endured by the bird of my soul, which has learnt how 
to soar P 

Never remains in the corner of my eye 
Tliat little tear which has learnt how to run down my 
cheek. 

There is not to be found elsewhere in a house 
A wild creature which has learnt how to flee. 

Dava’i no longer has any desire for heaven, 

Since he has learnt how to pluck the rose of thy garden.” 


“ On the day of separation, which is the moment when (the 
heart) burns, 

The soul’s employ is to fan the flame. 

In the night of separation, when hope of life must be 232 
foregone, 

The heart’s employ is to heap up pain aiid grief. 

Ah separation, such a calamity art thou that ever 
Hell is in flames fot* fear of thee ! 
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From the two magicians, ooqaefci'y and blandishment, 

The drunkard may learn quarrelsomeness. 

Dava’i, the longing for association with the fair, 

Is an attempt to unite flame and cotton.’* 

L. EafIT* 

He is Mir Haidar of Kasban, the composer of enigmas. His 
understanding is excellent and lie has correct taste. He is un- 
rivalled in the art of composing enigmas and chronograms,* — 

1 Mr. Blochmann in note 8 on p. 598 of his franalation of the Atn-i* 
Akhati says, “ Hi* fnli nnme, no^'ording to Taqi>i>Auhadi is Amir Rafi‘-nd-dm 
Haidar. He was a ']raba};aba Sayyid of K&|hfin The MU*i§ir4’Bal^tmi 
states that he left Persia in 999 (a.d. 1590-91) on account of some wrong 
which he had suffered from the King of Persia, went from Gujarat in company 
with ^waja Hablbnllah to Labor, and was well received by Akbar.** 
After a stay of a few years in India he returned to his country and in the 
shipwreck mentioned below lost property to the value of two lakhs of 
rupees. Rnf?I was saved and returned to India, where his losses created 
much sympathy, and he received, at Akbnr’g wish, valuable presents from 
the Amirs. After some time he again returned to his country, bis two 
sojourns in India having lasted about eight lunar years. He went to 
Makkah and Madlnah, where he stayed four years. In a.d. 1504 he re- 
turned to Kiskin, found favour with gh^b ‘Abbis, and received some rent- 
free lands in his native town. According to the Atasitkada-i-Azari he died 
in A.H. 1082 (a.d. 1622-23). He had a son, Mir Hlsham-i-Sanjar, mentioned 
as a poet in the Ain (trans. i, 595). 

Bafi*l is thns described in the Ain, His name is Haidar. He is well 
acquainted with the art of poetry, and is distinguished as a writer of 
riddles and chronograms.” The TTabctgdt^i-Akhari contains the following 
notice of him, Mir Haidar, the writer of enigmas, had the poetical name 
of Rafli. His nnderstanding is excellent and be has correct taste, and is 
unrivalled in the art of composing enigmas and chronograms. He spent 
his time in the emperor’s service.” 

^ One of RaflTs feats in this way was the discovery that the numerical 
values of the letters of the the 112th chapter of the 

gave the date of the completion of Faifl’s 8awaiV*uUllhimt the commentary 
on the Qur’dn composed entirely of letters without dots. The chapter, 
which is also called 8urat-ut*Taiiiiid, runs as follows 

») Jjn AMklf 4Ui jtnU 
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indeed, he does not even know that there are any arts but these 
two. One day Shaikh Faizi told him that the art of composing 
enigmas had gone out of fashion in Hindustan and that the 
practice of it was considered nnwortlty. He replied, “ I have 
toiled for years in my own country in the study of enigmas, and 
now that I have grown old in this pursuit, how can I give it up ? *’ 

He came with Ebwuja Hablbullah from Gujarat to Labor and 
received a fixed allowance from the emperor’s privy purse and 
from courtiers. He embarked in a ship and set sail for his 
native land, but, when he had passed Hurmuz and was nearing 
Kij and MakrSn,^ his ship was wrecked and all that he had was 
lost, among the rest several parts of Shaikh Faizi’s pointless 
commentary^ on the QurQn, letters of introduction from learned 
men, and Fa?ii*s divUn, a copy of which he was sending abroad 233 
in order to increase his reputation. 

The following verses are by Rafi‘i : — 

“ I have a tender heart, my sprightly love, what remedy 
is there for me ? 

I am a lover with the nature of one beloved, what can 
Ido?” 

“ I was jealous of Rafi*i*s coffin, for thou 
Didst accompany it weeping more bitterly than the 
mourners.” 

A quatrain, 

“ The devotee sins not, for Thou art the Avenger, 

We are steeped in sin, for Thou art the Pardoner ; 

and the sum of the letters gives the date a.h. 972 ( «a.d, 1564-65). Mr. 
Bloohmann in note 2 on p. 549 of his translation of vol. i of the Atn-i* 
Akhari makes the date a.h. 1002 («a.d. 1593-94) bat this is an error. For 
this fortunate discovery Rafii received 10,000 rupees from Fai^i. 

1 Badaonrs geography is here at fault. RafPI could not have reached 
Hormuz (Ormuz) which is an Island in the Persian Gulf opposite to 
Gombroon or Bandar-i- Abbas, until he had passed beyond the coast of 
Makrin. Kij Is an inland town of Makran. 

4 That is to say the commentary composed of uudotted letters, See note 
(1) above, 
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He calls Thee the Avenger, and we the Pardoner, 

0 Lord ! say which name Thou preferrest.” 

And he has a quatrain which contains twenty-six chrono- 
grams.' 

LI. BahaT^ 

He is descended from Shaikh Zain-ud-din of Sbavaf,^ and he 
has composed a famous dtvAn. The following verses are his : — 

0 love, thou didst encourage me to hope for thy favour, 
And didst then repulse my hope on every side/' 


“ I travelled in order to ease my heart of its grief, 

How was I to know that a liundred mountains of grief 
would confront me on my way ? " 


“ The secrets which I have with that rose are as buds formed 
of my heart's blood ; 

To tell the heart's secrets to all is hard indeed." 

t This quatrain has not been qnoted, and is not mentioned either in the 
Ain or in the fahaqdt. 

S Vide Ain^i^Akbant trans. Bloohmann, i, 592, and note 1. It is there 
said of Rahil that *' he pretended to be a His name was Kanllna 

Sa*d-nd-dm of Khavif or Khaf. 

A Zain-od-din Khifi or Khavafi. from whom Eahl’i traced his descent, 
was a famous saint who died in the beginning of Sbawwal, a.h. 838 (May 
A.D. 1435). He was buried first at Malin (or Btlln), then at Darrishabad, 
thenatHirat. His biography is given in Jimi’s Nafhdt-ul-Uns, and he is 
not to be confounded with the saint Zain-ud-din Toibadi. 

Khif or Khavaf is a district and town in Khurasan, which belonged to 
the revenue district of Nishabur, and was famous for the kings, ministers, 
and learned men which it produced. The town was also famous for the 
fact that its inhabitants were bigoted Sunnis, and were persecuted by Sk^h 
'Abbis of Persia. Its inhabitants are now ghi'ahs. The number of 
Khavafis in the service of the MugkAl emperors was considerable. The one 
whose name is best known is Muhammad H&sham, known as or 

Khavafi Khan, author of the Muntal^ah-uULuhdhf a valuable historical 

warlr in thrAA voInmAii. 
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“ Pass not from my eyes like tears, my dear, 

Be more humane and pass not thus by men.** ^ 294 

“ In the heat of thy wrath thou throwest me into the fire, 

And then coquettishly warmest thy hands at the fire.** 


“ I have so devoted myself to thankfulness for that small 
mouth and that eyebrow like the new moon 
That nobody now calls me to mind.** 


“ I have suffered cruelty not only at the hands of that 
faithless and capricious gild 

But at the hands of all from whom I hoped for faithful- 

“ Thou, my friend, dost not know all the grief of my heart, 

Nor all that I have suffered at the hands of that cruel 
moon-faced beauty.’* 

LII. RauohanL* 

He was an impudent jack-pudding whose jesting passed all 
bounds. He was for many years in the service of the emperor. 
He has written a divan containing nearly three thousand 
couplets. This is one of his couplets : — 

“ The martyr who suffers death by the sword of his injustice 
enjoys life eternal : 

Perhaps the master-armourer who tempered the sword 
used the water of life.” 

The idea contained in this couplet closely resembles that in 
the couplet of Mir Asjiki,^ already quoted, namely : — 

1 It is difficult in translation to preserve the pnn on C humanity,’ 

‘ urbanity ’) and (‘ a human being*). 

2 BaughanI is not mentioned in the Ain. In the JhhaqM he is thas 
described, ** He was for many years in the emperor’s service. He had a 
bitter tongue as a lampooner.** 

8 Vide supra no. XI, 

43 
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“ Those slain by thy cruelty lie scattered here and there 
like drunken men ; 

It would seem that thy sword was tempered with wine 
instead of water.'" 

The following verses are also by Raughanl : — 

“ I weep not for her cruelty, for I fear that my rival 
285 Might guess from my weeping whose cruelty was its 
cause.” 

“ My horning heart in her hands and beneath her feet is 
like a live coal, 

Which a boy in sport takes up and quickly flings away.” 

“ Thy dignity so plants upon the mountains the foot of 
clemency 

That fountains of water flow from each vein of it.” 


“ 0 messenger ! Give her by word of mouth an account of 
my condition,* for in my letter 
There are many words which have flowed from my pen 
while I was beside myself.’* 


“ The messenger gives me news of her coming 
In order that the force of my desire for her may draw me 
to the road by which she is to pass.” 

In the year H. 980 (a.d. 1572), when the imperial army was 
marching towards Gujarat,® Raughan! died beneath the fort of 
Abugarh® and was buried there Qasim Arsalin ^ made the 
following chronogram on his death : — 

1 Or, * my desire ’ if the variant be accepted. 

* When Akbar was marching to the conquest of Gujar&t, which was 
aa^xed to the empire at the end of 1572. Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 139 — 

m 

8 Mount Abu in EajputSna, now a well-known sanatoriun;. 

♦ Vide stipra, p. 261. 
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“ Like a dog he delivered np his soul to the abode of in-«^ 
fidelity.” > 

LIII. Zain KsIn Kuka.* 

In playing Hinda music, beating the drum, and other accom- 
plishments of that sort he is unrivalled in this age. Although 
he cannot be said to have any other accomplishments, save 
calligraphy and transcription, yet he sometimes composes a 
couplet. The following is one of his couplets 

“ This world, which moves crookedly, gives me no rest. 

Until I have threaded my needle with the thread of my 
desire.” 


LIV. SuLTiN OP Saplak.® 

Saplak is a village in the Qandahar district. The vulgar in 
India call him Siplaki (Sipkali) with a hast to the 55, which 

1 The numerical values of the letters, added together, give 981, or one 
year in excess of the correct date. 

* Zain ]^an was the son of Khwaia Maqjud ‘A15, a servant of Akbar’s 
mother and Pica Jan Anaga, one of Akbar’s nurses. As he was thus 
Akbar’s foster-brother, he was called Kuka. The daughter of Khwaia 
Qasan (Zain Khin^s paternal uncle) married Sultan Salim ( Jahangir) and 
was the mother of Sult^an Par viz. In a.d. 1696-96 Sultan Salim married 
Zain Khan’s daughter. Zain Oan was employed against the Afghans in 
the campaign in which Bir Bar fell. In 1686 he operated successfully 
against the Mahmands and Ghoris near Peshawar, and in 1587 was ap- 
pointed governor of Zibulistan. In 1688 he moved against the Yusufzais, 
and, after eight months’ fighting, subdued them. In 1589 he was employed 
against rebellious Zamtnddrs in the Himllayas, and subdued them. In 
1590 he was made a commander of four thousand and in 1596*96 a commander 
of five thousand. He died in 1601-02, partly from excessive drinking. 
Vide Aln^i^AJchan trans. Blochmann, i, 34i4. In the Tbhaqai he is given a 
title, apparently a taMallufj which I cannot understand. It reads Al* 
FatJ^dhd, The text of the Lakhuau edition of the Tahaqdt is very corrupt. 

8 I have not been able to find the village * Saplak ’ and therefore cai^t 
be snre that the vowels in this are correct. MSS. (A) and (B) read 
^ Sapkali ’ or Sipkali, and this reading agrees better than that in the text 
with the Indian nickname given to the poet. Vide infra. 
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means ‘ a lizard,’ ^ and this greatly offended him, and he used tc 
say, “ What can I do, thongh they call me by the name of sncl 
a dirty carrion creature ? ” He was a devotee girt as to the loint 
and unfettered by conventions. On the day on which he sav 
Mnlla Qasim Kahi * he asked him his age. Qasim replied 
“ I am two years younger than God,” Sultan said, “ My deal 
sir, I took you to be two years older. I fear you are deducting 
from your years.” Mulla Qasim laughed and said, “You ar< 
worthy to associate with us.” It may be noted that as Mulh 
Qasim Kahi was a great plagiarist he probably borrowed tint 
speech from Shaikh Bayazid of Bustam ^ who said, “ I an 
younger than my Lord by two years.’’ This is one of th< 
ravings of the Sufisy and some men of God have interpreted ii 
to mean, “ I am younger than God (may He be honoured anc 
glorified!) by two years, i.e. in two qualities, that is to say self 
existence and omnipotence ” ; for a creature may display al 
divine attributes and qualities except these two ; for the branc 
of accidental existence and dependence can never be removec^ 
from the forehead of a created being. I ask forgiveness of God foi 
this nonsense and these ravings ! 

Sultan had a disposition well attuned to poetry. When he saw 
the ^hanzaman,^ who also used Sultan as a poetical name, and 
presented to him an ode in his praise, the !^anzaman sent him 
as a reward for it, a thousand rupees and a robe of honour 
237 together with a request that he would, for his sake, change hif 
poetical name. He sent back the gift and said, “ Sult&i 
Muhammad is my name, which was given to me by my father, 
How can I give it up ? Moreover, I wrote poetry under thi« 

I cannot discover this word, but its meaning is clear. Kasr ii 
the short vowel t, but Badion! is wrong in attaching it to the bd or pd, H( 
should have attached it to the sin. The vulgar apparently called the poel 
either Sipkali or Biplakl, {OhipTcali) is the Hindustani word for th< 

common house-lizard, which lives on flies and insects. (Biplakjiut 

Dakani corruption of the same word. 

• Vide no. II. 

* Vide p. 7 and note 1. 

t Fidft he next biogiraphy* 
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Haine many years before you did, and obtained much fame by it,’* 
The Sjanzaman said, “ If you do not give up the name I will 
throw you under the feefc of an elephant,” and being enraged, 
he had an elephant brought to the spot. Sultan said “ Ah, what 
good fortune is mine, that I shall attain martyrdom ! ” After the 
Ktanzaman had threatened and intimidated him for a long time, 
Maulana ‘Ala-ud-din Lari,^ the Khanzaman’s tutor, suggested 
that an ode should be selected from the dlvffn of the reverend 
Maulavi Jami,* (may God hallow his tomb!) which was at 
hand, and that if Sultan could answer it extemporaneously he 
should be pardoned, but if not the Khanzaman should do with 
him as he had proposed. From the divfin of the reverend 
master (may his tomb be hallowed !) this ode was selected : — 

The writing of God’s creation knew the writing on thy 
heart, 

And knew the invisible proofs of kingship on the heads 
of beardless boys. 

Sultan Muhammad recited an extemporary ode, the opening 
couplet of which is ; — 

Whoever has regarded his heart as the shell containing 
the pearl of God’s secret 
Has rightly appraised his own jewel.” 

Although this ode was no great matter the Khanzaman was 
exceedingly pleased and praised it, and, having given the poet 
twice the reward which he had given before, dismissed him with 
honour. But Sultan could no longer stay in that place, and 
without the Kbanzaman’s leave he came thence to Badaon, and 
afterwards travelled through the country, and went to the 

1 Vide Ain-uAkhan trans. Blochmann, i, 640. According to the Ain he 
Was learned in philosophy and theology. He came from Laristin, and is 
hence called Lari. He was the son of Maulana Kamil-ud-din ^nsain, 
and studied nnder Maulani Jalal Dawwanl ghafi*!. He was for some time 
JLkbar^s teacher. Once at a darhdr he placed himself before the Khan- 
i.A*?;am, when the Mir Tuzafc told him to go back. “ Why shoold not a 
learned man stand in front of fools,’’ said he, and left the hall, and never 
oame again. He got 4000 bljz&as as myurgL&l in Sambhal, where he died, 

4 The celebrated Persian poet, who died in A.n. 1493-94« 
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Dakan. In the year in which the four kings of the Dakan 
formed a confederacy and after a great battle in a stricken field 
S38 conquered Vijayanagar,^ and destroyed that famous idol-temple, 
which was a veritable mine of misbelief, Saltan Muhammad 
was with their army and acquired great store of plunder, and 
returned, but no further information regarding him is to be had. 
It was, indeed, the height of discourtesy on his part to enter 
into a dispute with his betters and to refuse the request, so 
courteously made by a man like the Sbanzaman, that he would 
change his poetical name. 

In reply to the following opening couplet by Ghazali,* viz. — 

“ Devotee, true knowledge of God lies not in the patched 
robe, the rosary, and the tooth-stick,® 

Acquire mystical love, for these other things have nothing 
to do with the comprehension of God,” 
he wrote, 

“ Though the dust of envy has settled on my rivars heart I 
have no fear, 

This is clear to me, that the mirror of his heart is not 
clean.” 

I The great Hindu empire of the Carnatic. TIjo four Kings were *Ali 
‘Adil §hah I of Bijipur, Husain Ni^im Shih I of Ahtnadnagar, Ibr&him 
Qatb gh&h of Gulkanda, and *Ali Barid of Bldar. The allied armies 

of these kings met Sadighivar&ya, Baja of Vijayanagar, and his brothers 
Timma and Yenkatadri, on the field of Talikota on January 23, 1565, and, in 
one of the most decisive battles ever fought in India, utterly overthrew 
the Hindu empire of the south which had for two centuries withstood the 
attacks of the independent Muhammadan Kings of the Dakan, first the 
Bahmanis and afterwards the lesser dynasties of Bijipur, Gulkanda, 
Abmadnagar, Bldar, and Berar. Vide * Historic Landmarks of the Deccan,' 
by Major T. W. Haig, pp. 129 — 132. Badaoni, like all Muhammadan writers, 
styles Vijayanagar * Bijanagar.' 

* Vide p. 239, no. I. 

S A twig of a tree used as a substitute for a tooth-brush. It is fid>out a 
span long, split at one end and chewed to render it softer. The twig is used 
only once and is then thrown away. The European manner of using one 
tooth-brush repeatedly until it is worn out is regarded with disgust in the 
east, 
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The following are other verses by him : — 

“ My love sits sometimes in my eyes and sometimes in my 
heart, 

She rests nowhere, she must be bewitched.** 


“ How can I liken thy eyebrow to the new moon, for I 
Have seen the new moon in every hair of thy eyebrow f ** 

LV. SULTiN.i 

This is the poetical name of the lO^anzaman. As the events of 
his life are well known, not only from tliis selection, but from 
every history of Hindustan, any further account of him would be 
merely a repetition. He wrote these verses 
‘‘ Slender as a hair is thy waist, 

No wider than the end of that hair is thy mouth.*’ 

When he published abroad the ode which begins thus, many of 239 
the poets of that province* wrote odes to compete with it. One 
began as follows : — 

“ I said, * Thy mouth is no more substantial than an idea,’ 

She said, ‘ The idea that thou hast formed is correct.’ 

I composed the following ; — 

‘‘ Thy mouth is the fountain of Khizr,* 

Thy tongue is a fish in that fountain.” 

In these days I prefer to repent sincerely of such poetry and 
versification, which I published freely in the days of my ignorance, 
but which now appear to me to be a vain accomplishment. 

1 Vide p. 182, n. 2, where a brief acoonnt of the career of *Ali Qall 
Kh&n. Khanzam&n. is given. He rendered most important services in the 
early years of Akbar's reign and Mr. Blochmann justly says, ‘‘Next to 
Bair&m the restoration of the Mughal dynasty may be justly ascribed to 
him.” The disaffection displayed by him in his later days may perhaps be 
ascribed to mental derangement. His infatuation for ghaham Beg and its 
consequences seem to have been the beginning of this derangement, and his 
successes in the held seem to have converted it into what may be called 
megalomania. 

• Jaunpur. S The guardian of the water of life. 



The following verses are by the S^inzaman : — 

Oeaset my heart, from weeping and wailing continually 
like a bell, 

Make, my heart, to none complaint of the cruelty of thy 
love.” 

“ 0 breeze, in the court of my love, in that language which 
thou knowest 

Make my supplication before her, as thou canst.’’ 


“I have a charmer whose face is like the rose, and like 
hyacinths her hair, 

Her rippling locks of hyacinth fall over rose-petals.” 


“ My love, the darling of no other is like thee, 
No other lover is distracted like me ” 


“ 0 infidel boy,* we drink no cup at thy hands 
We are drunk from another cup, with the wine of 
‘ Am I not your Lord ? ' ” 2 

A ^ la/o * the magian boj,’ a favourite simile for a handsome cupbearer. 

S 0«J|. The reference is to the Qur’in, Surah vii, 168. 

0 ^00 

** And when thy Lord drew forth their posterity from the loins of the sons 
of Adam, and took them to witness against themselves, saying, * Am I not 
your Lord?' They answered, ‘Yea: we do bear witness.’” The com- 
mentators tell ns that God stroked Adam’s back, and extracted from his loins 
his whole posterity, which should come into the world antil the resurrection, 
one generation after another ; that those men were actually assembled all 
together in the shape of small ants, which were endued with understanding ; 
and that after they had, in the presence of the angels, confessed their 
dependence on God, they were again caused to return into the loins of their 
^reat ancestor, 
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The Shanzaman’a brother, Bahftdnr also had some 

poetic genius, and wrote an ode, which is reproduced below on 240 
the theme of that ode of Mulla Asafi’s which begins : — 

“ The night of grief has much embittered my lot. 

Where is the morning P For rust has settled ou my 
mirror/* 

Bah&dur Ij^Sn’s ode.* 

The wanton, cruel charmer has taken a stone in his hand, 

As though he would attack me, the weary one. 

My moon* faced darling sits on the throne of beauty. 

He is a king, seated on his throne. 

Without thee, Hahadur, they will not cease from their 
wailing and their wine-bibbing 
For they have taken from thee the flute of grief/* 

In accordance with the saying, “the words of kings are the 
kings of woi ds’* this appears to be a sufl&ciency of the poetry of 
these two * 

t Ifnhamniad Sa*ld Shaib&ni, Bah&dur ]^an, younger brother of ‘Ali 
Quii Khin. ^nnz>imin. After Humayun’a return from Persia he planned 
a rebellion, whioh failed He was pardoned by Akbar and received Mult&n as 
jiglfm He assisted in the oonquesr of Mslwa, nnd was Babxeqnently governor 
of It&wa. He took mi active part in the oeverHl lehellions of his elder 
brother. After his capture Shahbnz Khan Kambu killed him by Akbar's 
order. 

i The text here has, wrongly, (‘opening couplet*). The whole 

ode is quoted. The MSS wrongly divide the couplets of the ode, as though 
they were isolated couplets from odes. 

S It is not easy to decide here whether Badiioni is Herious Or ironical in his 
quotation of the proverb. It is evident that he Imd some admiration 
for the Kh&' zaman, as he has blamed Sultan of Saplak for nor, acceding to 
the Khiuzaman’s most unreasonable request. On the other hand Bahadur 
l^&n’s ode appears to refer to ghahara Beg, — ‘ my King * as the Kh^nzaman 
used to call him. — and it is possible that, the proverb is a sly reference to the 
title given by the KhSnzam&n to Sh&ham Bng in his infatuaiion. Badnonl 
repented of his own serious lapse from morality, and became one of the 
‘unoo’guid/ and it is. perhaps, in virr.nous indignation t»>at he says that, he 
has had enough of the |)Oetry of “ these two ’* sctl, the J^auzaman and his 
brother. 

A.Q 
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LVI. SairI.i 

He was a gflzt^ «nd a theologian of cheerful disposition. He 
came to India and died, having acquired honour hy performing 
the pilgrimage of Islam. In prosody, and rhyming, and the 
composition of enigmas he was unrivalled. The following 
quatt aiii is by him : — 

“ Sairl, take up thy abode in the sanctuary of the soul and 
the heart, 

Withdraw thy sight from this form compounded of water 
and earth ; 

Everything, save the knowledge of God, is naught, 

Forsake everything, and acquire this knowledge.” 

These verses also are by him : — 

“ She does not close that narcissus-like eye on account of 
ophthalmia, 

241 She shuts the door of mercy on grief-stricken lovers.” 


“ Preacher, miscall me not for my devotion to my idol, 

For God’s sake torment me no more.” 

LVIT, SiPiHBi.® 

He is Mlrza Begr, brother’s son to Kbwaja Amina,* who was 
known as Khwajn Jahan. He has written a divQn. The follow- 
ing verses are the fruit of his brilliant intellect: — 

1 Sairl mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the ^haqdt. 

* A judge, civil, criminal and ecclesiastio. 

S He is not mentioned in the Tahaqdt. Mr. Bloohmann says (trans. Ain-i- 
Akhari, i, 424) that his taj^alluf was ^ahrl. This is a mistake, as the third 
conplet given below shows. 

4 Khwaja Amln-ud-dln Mahmud of Hirat, Qwaja Jahin, an ezcf'llent 
accountant and a distinguished calligraphist. He accompanied Humayuti in 
his flight to Persia and, on Humayun’s return, was made ha^^sM to Akbar. 
He received his title, and the rank of commander of one thousand, on Akbar*s 
accession. He was aucused of want of loyalty during the rebellion of the 
Kh anzamAn. and was dismissed to Makkah. On his return he was pardoned. 
He died near Lakbnau in Nov. 1674 fr<»m the result of an accident which 
occurred to him when he was convalescent from sickness. 
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Soften with a smile the poison of thy angry eye. 

As bitter almonds are made sweet by the addition of salt.’* 


** My wandering heart passed by the street of calamity, 

It is strange that my heart wandered without thee.^ Its 
action was strange.” 


Sipihri, take, like the tulip, a cup in the king’s round, ^ 

Now til at the heart has blossomed and the rose-garden 
smells sweet.” 

‘‘ The king of exalted rank, HumSyun, the dust of whose door 
In dignity far excels the heavens,” 

LVIII. SatyAfI.8 

He was a servant of Bairam Kb 5a.* and the Khan sent by his 
hand a sum of seven tliousand ruf»ees as an offeting to the shrine 
of his holiness the Imam Riza^ (on whom be blessings and praise ! '. 
Having spent all this money he was there called to account by 
Shah Tahmasp and in the year H. 974 (a.d. 1566-67) was 
released from torture ^by death). These couplets are by him : — 

“ When my sallow countf^nance appeared in the mirror, 

The mirror, from the reflection of my face, became an 
autumn leaf.” 

“ My narrow breast, in which lodges grief for the absence of 
my love, 

May yet be so situated that joy will leave in it no room for 
my soul.” 

* ^ 4 ^ aa in MS, (A). The text has^ which does not make sense. 
This couplet and the one preceding it are transposed in both MSS. 

* * a ronnd of the wine.cup.* 

* He is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the Tahaqdt. MSS. (A) and 
(B) give his ta^ialluf as Siyaqi. 

4 jQ^in^lnin. Tutor to Akbar and regent of the empire daring his 
miuority. He was a Sb^*ah. 

I The eighth imim of the gbl'ahs, whose shrine is at Mashhad. 
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L1X. SahmiJ 

Be chose his poetioHl name from the profession of his father, 
who was an arrow-maker. He grew up in the wervice of Mirza 
Aziz KQ.ka ^ and, since he has been addicted to poetry from the 
age of ten, he has become thoroughly versed in it, ami is famous 
throughout the world. In reply to that ode by Dmmidi the 
mystic,® which begins, 

“ Thou art the king of the kingdom of beauty, 

We are beggars enjoying the spectacle,” 
lie was one day reciting an ode of his own before the court. 
When he came to the hemistich, 

“ I am a pure Sunni and come from Bu^ftra,” 

La^kar Khan,^ the paymaster in chief, who was a £turis&ni 
suspected of heresy, though he did not openly profess it,® said, 
** Then, Mulla, there is also such a thing as an impure Sunni P ” 
Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka said bn the spur of the moment, “ You, for 
example.” 

Qasim Arsalan has the following quatrain referring to Sahml. 

i Sabmi is not mentioned in the Ain nor in the Thbagit. 

* E3i&n»i-A*ZHm. son of Ataga KhSn and Ji JI Anaga, and foster-brother of 
Akbar. 

8 Or, ‘of Rai.' 

^ Mnbammad Bnsain of ^nrlsan. He was for some time Mir BaU^sj^I 
and Mir *Arf bnc was dismissed. One day he oame drunk to court and 
challenged the courtiers to fight him. Akbar punished him by tying him to 
the tail of a horse and imprisoned him. He was subsequently released and 
attached to the Munlm ]^aii’s corps in Bengal In the battle of Takarol 
(March 8, 1575) he was severely wounded. His wonnds began to heal bat he 
did not take sufficient care of his health and died, a few days after the battle 
in Drisa. Vide Ain-uMbarif trans. Bloohmanii, i, 407. 

8 Wherever glirabs are in the minority they practise, if* necessary, 
taqiyyahf ‘fear,’ * caution,’ or ‘pious subterfuge’), i.e. they act as 

though they were Sunnis. A Qki'Ab may even vilify his own sect, if his 
personal safety require it. Vide Ain-uAkbarit trans. Blochmann, i, 83H, n. 2. 
Badionl relates with evident glee this snub administered to a sqspeoted 
ahi‘ah. 
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^*Sahin!, 8*^^ Faridfin* are thieves, 

They are thieves like iiie cat, the jeokal, and the monkey, 

Take care not to recite yonr poetry before them 

For these two or three poets will steal the lines from you,” 

The following are some lines from Sahmi’s ode written in 
answer to one by ® Ummidi : — 

“ The thought of thy mole has ever had its place in my heart, 248 
I did not mention this scar to thee, but it remained on my 
heart. 

I sowed the seed of hope in the field of love. 

But obtained no crop save a crop of despair. 

When thou sawest in the mirror the reflection of thy cruel 
face 

The mirror melted before it from shame.” 


“This is not the new moon that has risen to the highest 
point of the heavens, 

It is a sword hung in the air for the purpose of slaying 


“ The new moon of the ‘Id was likened to the arch of her 
eyebrow. 

1 The text has ‘ I follow (A) as Qasim Arsniin was evidently 

speaking of poets at Akbar’s court. Vide infra, no, LXXIK. 

* No Faridun is mentioned as a poet in the Ain, or the Tabaqdt, or in this 
work. Qasim Arsnlan may have been referrinp^ to Faridun Oan, maternal 
unole to Mirsa Muhammad Hakim, or more probably to Mirza FHridun Bnrlfts, 
a commander of five hundred, son of Muhammad Qull Khan Barl&s. Mirza 
Faridun Barlas served in Sind and, in ad. i592>98, accornpHuied JanI Beg 
to court. Under Jahangir he was rapidly promoted, and held, in the eighth 
year, a command of two thousand, when he served under Snitin Khurram 
against B&na Amar Singh. He died during the expedition. Vide Atn-t- 
AAhon, trans. Bloohmann, i, 842, 478 and Tmuk^i-Jahdngiri, 126, 188. 

8 Hot the ode quoted above. 

♦ “ A sonnet to his mistress* eyebrow,** . i 
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If the simile were just there would be ever another ^ new 
moon at her side.” 

** Her mouth is like the end of a hair in its delicate propor- 
tions, but see 

How the sword of her tongue in speech splits the hair.” ® 


* ‘‘ Thou earnest before me in order to vex my wounded heart, 

What evil have I done that thou hast thus come before 
me ? ” 

LX. SAQQi.8 

His name was Bahram. He was a devotee who believed that 
he had attained the stage of annihilation.* He was one of the 
discifdes of Shaikh Haji Muljammad Si^abu^ani (may his 
tomb be hallowed !), and was in some measure mysteriously 
attracted towards God.^ He constantly traversed the streets of 
Agra with a few pupils, giving water to the people of God, and 
while he was thus employed his tongue would be uttering re- 
freshing verses. One of the sons of his religious guide came to 
India, and to him he gave all that he pi>8se8sed, and would liave 
given more, had it been possible, and he then set forth on foot, 

i i.e. the poet himself, who is wasted by love to the similitade of a new 
moon, 

< The Persian metaphor is the same as the English. The double entendre 
refers to the opening of the month in speech. 

8 This poet’s name is not given in the text, nor in the MS3., ihongh the 
first sentence is so framed as to lead ur to expect a mention of his name* 
I have supplied it from the Aln-i-Akharl. In the Am (trans. Rloohmann, i, 
681, atid n. 1) he is thus described, * Darvish Bahram. He is of Turkish 
extraction, and belontrs to the Bayat tribe. The prophet ]^izr appeared to 
him, and a divine light filhfd him. He renounced the world und became a 
water-carrier.’* The Ba^&t tribe is a Turkish tribe scattered over A|sar- 
b&ijan, Irv&n, Tihrfn. Fars and Ni|hsbur. Bahram is worshipped as a 
saint. His mHasolenm is in Bardwin in Bengal. 

♦ This flf^/i-istio term indicates selflessness, or the annihilation of self, 
the will being entirely delivered over into God’s keeping. 

* For the teohnioal meaning of the words 
and vide p. 7, n. 4. 
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alone and destitute, for Sarandib,* end on the way to Ceylon 
the torrent of annihilation swept away tlie chattels of bis 
existence, and in tliat infidel land some person, guided by a sign 
from the piopht^t (the blessing and peace of God be upon him ! ) 
appeared, no one knew whence, and arranged for the obsequies 
of Saqqa, (may God water his grave!). 

Ho collected seve« al divans of his own poems, and whenever 
he was overcome by religious ecstasy he would wash the ink 
from the pages of the divfinSf one by one, but the remains of his 
poems form a large divan. The following verses are part of the 
outcome of his clear and sparkling intellect : — 

“ I am thrown into bewilderment each time I regard the mole 
on His cheek, 

I distractedly encompass that spot like the leg of a pair of 
compasses tracing a circle around its centre. 

I, distraught as I am, have withdrawn my gaze from fair 
creatui es for this reason 

That I have in the nest of my heart a Friend of my soul 
like Thee/’ 

“ I have broken the foundations of austerity that I might 
see what would come to pass, 

I have sat in the market-place of ignominy, that I might 
see what would come to pass.’* 


“ I see ray poor mad heart distracted with the love of Thy 
face, 

I see it encompassed on every side with the chains of Thy 
locks.” 

“ This day from weeping am I plunged in my heart’s blood. 
Ah, heart! cause not my head to burst this day with 
weeping.” 

1 Ceylon. The word used immediately afterwards is ( SUan)^ 

referring to the same place. The latter word is nsed in order to pun with 
ijUxi (sat^) ‘ a flood/ * a torrent.’ The account of obsequies may 
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“ Tbe lov0 of that beloved one with garments like the roie 
has again grasped me by the collar, 

Ah, now, at last, it has rent my garment from collar to 
skirt;* I 

LXI. SiPAHt* 

S45 He was the grandson of the famous ^wftja Kalin Beg,^ 
This quatrain is by him. 

** Alas, that the season of the rose has passed so quickly, 
Alas, that it lias passed in the twinkling of an eje ! 
Without thy eyes and the down on thy cheek the violet 
and the h 3 ^acintii 

Pass their days in blindness and in mourning/* * 

He died in Agra in the year H. 978 (a.d. 1570-71). 

LXIT. SarmadI or Ispahan. ^ 

His name is Sharif. He was for some time a roster-keeper, 
and now holds some appointment in Bengal under gharif Amall. 

be aocepte<i with a grain of salt. As Saqqa’s tomb is in BardwAn he pro- 
bably died in Bengal on his way to Ceylon. 

1 These verses are all mystioHl. The Beloved, in each case, is God, who 
is spoken of, after the fashion of the Sufis, as thongh He were a human 
object of love. The conplet beginning “ I have broken the foundations ** 
probably means that the poet, having apprehended the esoterio meaning of 
divine love, has ceesed to follow the ceremonial obaervances of Islam, and 
has thus rendered himself obnoxions to the formally pions. 
t This poet is mentioned neither in the Ain, nor in the Xhbnqdt 
A The Governor of Qandahir under Mtrzi KAmran. The gliBh of Persia 
captnred Q^mdahar from him. 

♦ * blue-ness,* applicable both to the violet and to the hyacinth. 

Blue, like black, is the colour of monming. It may, perhaps, also signify 
blindness, with reference to the bUiiah film which forms in cases of cataract 
6 Mnbanimad Sharif. SxrmadI, was a commander of two hundred. He 
was sent to Bengal with Amall in A.D. 1691-92 and in the following 

year was fighting in Urlsa against Bam ^andra, Baja of Khurda. He is 
said to have died in the Dakan. In the Ain (i. 607 j he is thus described, 
*' His name is Sharif. He possesses sonie knowledge, is upright, and 
zealous in the performance of his duties. His rhyme is excellent. He 
uudsretands arithmetic.** The Tabaqdt has, * I* 
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He at first assumed Faizi as his poetical name, but when 
Shaij^b Faiz! submitted a complaint to the emperor on the 
subject he abandoned his pretensions, and chose Sarmadi%,s his 
poetical name. He has some poetic genius. The following 
verses are by him. 

“ Since the sword of the coquetries of that haughty 
beauty has been raised. 

Spectators from af>ir have stretched out a hundred necks 
to receive its blow.” 

“ When thou earnest to my house with the fumes of wine 
in thy head and roses under thy arm 
The very dust of this house of grief put forth blossoms 
to see the sight of thy arrival.” 


“ Since in contempt I set my foot upon both worlds 
Neither joy nor sorrow has had any power over my 
heart.” 

LXIII. SiQl OP THE JAZiTa.^ 

He is an ‘Arab, and his father Shaikh Ibrahim was a learned 
theologinn whom the Shi ahs, after tlieir mode of belief, regarded 
as an infallible religious guide. He settled in Ma^had, and 
Saqi was born there. Saqi has acquired some learning, and is 246 
of a cheerful disposition and eloquent. He came from the 
Dakan to Hindustan, and is now in Bengal. The following 
verses are by him ; — 

I^fahinl, and is one of the servants of this oonrt.* He was apparently a 
Shi‘ahf for Badaoni (text, ii, 335) thus abuses him, ‘ Sharif Sarmad?,* the 
roster-keeper, regarding whom somebody hns said : — 

“ There are two roster-keepers, b 'th of them vile, 

One is anything but previous and the other auytidng but noble.*’ 

The two epithets in the second hemistich refer to the names of the two 
men, the second referring to Sharif. 

1 Thus described in the Ain (i. 693), ‘ He belongs to the Arabians of the 
Jazl’ir. He has acquired some knowledge. {Al-jaid*ir) * the 

islands* is the Arabic form of Algiers, but the term here probably refers 
to the islands of the Persian Gulf. 


A A 



** From my soul, as I weep, arises a sigh of grief, 

Even as smoke arises when water is thrown on fire.” 

t 


“ I grieve not for the crnelty of my love 
Lest my grief should become a cause of joy to others.” 


“ When she passes by me in wrath the tears flow from my 
eyes, 

“ Just as tears flow from eyes dazzled by the sun’s rays.” 


“ My heart flutters lest thou should have come to it in thy 
sleep. 

Whenever there comes before me any person heavy with 
sleep.” 

An ode. 

“ In my desire for thy eyelashes each breath loads my heart 
with blood, 

In order that it may bring me once more into thy hand. 

My heart obtained a glance from thee which made my soul 
thy prey. Aye, 

An arrow which has struck the mark steadies the aim. 

* My heart is, as ever, ardent with love ; thou art, as evei’, 
indifferent. 

Saqi, describe to her thy pain, before she publishes it 
abroad.” 

LXIV. SayyidI.' 

His name is Sayyid Shah, and he has already been mentioned. 
He comes of the Sayyids of the Garmslr^ who settled in Kalpi. 

i Sayyidi is not mentioned as a poet either in the Ain or in the Tahaqdt. 
The only person of his iiMine previonsly mentioned in this work is Sayyid 
9h »h Mir of Simina. Vide p. 174. 

* Oarmiir^ a hot, lowdying tract. There are two districts to which the 
name is giren, vis. : — the north-eastern coast of the Persian Gulf, and the 
valley of the Halmund in Sistin and south-western Afghanistan. T^e 
latter is probably intended- 
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He is of a cheerful disposition and is pleasant in conversation and 
is to some extent imbued with religious mysticism. He is the 
disciple of ghai]^ Salim Cigh^i. He was for some time in the 
emperor’s service, but it was his fate to leave it, and he has 247 
since spent his time in the service of various Amirs. He is now 
in Kabul with Qilij Muhammad Khan. I quote the following 
few couplets of his : — 

“ I am in the first pangs of love, and my heart is disquieted, 
Like a child who trembles as he wakes from sleep,” 


“ Since that stately cypress-like beauty made for herself a 
necklace of roses, 

I envy the roses, and the roses envy her shift.” 


“ From my strayed heart the breeze obtained no news of 
what had happened. 

Although thy two locks spread their tresses to the wind.” ^ 


“ Reverence forbids me to set foot in my house, 

Since the whole house has been filled with the effulgence 
of thy face.’* 

” I utter not a word of the secrets of thy favours and thy 
chiding. 

No sound arises fi’om him who has been killed in sub- 
mission to thee.” 

“ Although there remains to nobody in the reign of the 
king of the world 

Anything but a draught of water and a patched garment, 

Yet thanks a hundredfold are due to God that poverty 
has become universal, 

That there remains no envy among the people.” 

1 ** Although thy looks were careless in keeping their secret my heart 
did not betray it.” 



“I wrote an ode in thy honour, lord of generosity, 

Which was a faithful index of the volume of thy virtues 
and perfections, 

But the generosity which thou showedst to me in return 
for it was so slight, 

That my hope of benefiting by thy wealth was destroyed. 
Thy generosity was not an equivalent for my poetry, 

248 Keep, then, thy generosity, and return my poetry.” 


“ God forbid that I should have a heart that never ex- 
periences pain, 

An arrow is better in the breast than a dead heart.” 

LXV. Shah ABU-*L-MA‘iLlJ 

He has been mentioned in the historical record of the reign. 
He was a man of cheerful disposition and had good taste in 
poetry. I reproduce these few couplets of his : — 

1 Shah Abu-*1-Ma‘nn was one of Humayun’s Amirs and did valnable 
service on Humayun’s return from Persia. He was of the family of the 
Khwajaa of Kashghar. He is not mentioned among Akbar’s Amirs either 
in the Ain or in the Tahaqat. For an account of his murder of Shir ‘Ali 
Beg vide vol. ii (text pp. 9 et spq.) Early in Akbar’s reign he was im- 
prisoned in Labor but escaped, and. having persuaded Kam&l ^i>n the 
Gakkhar to join him in a fntile invasion of Kashmir, escaped to Dipalpur. 
Here he was discovered and was sent to Gnjarat en route to Makkah. In 
Gujarit he committed another murder and fled and joined the Khanzaman, 
who delivered him to Akbar. He was then imprisoned in BiyAna but was 
released by Rairnm Khan when the latter fled from court. He left Bairnm 
and joined Akbar, but having treated the emperor with disrespect, was 
sent off to Hakkab. On his return he rebelled and then fled to Narnaul 
and thence to Kabul. Here he persuaded Cucak Begum, mother of 
Muhammad Bakim MIrza, to give him her daughter in marriage. He next) 
in the course of an attempt to seize on the supreme power in K&bul, 
murdered Cucak Regam. Muhammad Q&sim Kiihbar, Mu1|^ammad Qakim 
Mirza's vakil, then fled to Sulaimln Mirzi in BadalAshan, who marched to 
attack fihoh ^Ahu- l-Maall. Mul^ammad Bakim MIrza left Abu-*1. 

Ma*a1I and joined Sulaimftn. Sulaimaii eventually captured Abu-*1- 

Ma*all and sent him to Mul^ammad Qakim, by whose orders he was 
strangled. (May 10, 1668). 



“ My soul, to keep company witli strangers is not good, 

It is not good to associate with every beloved one and to 
leave one friendless. 

It is pleasant sometimes to torment a lover, but kindness 
is also pleasant sometimes, 

To sit ever on the throne of scorn is not good. 

Sit in the corner of separation, happy in the hope of 
re- union. 

To despair of the good fortune of seeing ^ the beloved one 
again is not good.” ___ 

“ Beloved, I have been alone, and separated from thee. 

I have been, for a purpose, a prisoner in the bonds of 
separation. 

In every place have I read the story of thy love so often 

That on this account I am become a by- word in the 
world.” 

“ My heart suffers grief of a thousand descriptions on her 
account, 

If ray grief kills me not what other boon shall I obtain 
from her? 

LXVI. SsIri.2 

He comes from a village called Kokuwal® in the PanjSb. 249 
His father belongs to the Majis,* a large and well-known tribe, 
and he used to say that his mother was a Sayyid by race. Al- 
though lie is not of noble blood he has a disposition sufficiently 
noble, and leads a well-regulated life. He studied under his 
father, Maulana Ya(jya, who wrote an ode with this opening 
couplet : — 

1 As in the MSS. The text has which is not so good a 

reading. 

< He is thus described in the Ain (i, 610). * He belongs to a Panj&bi 
family of Under the patronage of his majesty he has become a 

good poet.’ He translated the Saribana into Persian. He seems to have 
been orthodox, according to Badioni’s views (text it, 208, 209). 

8 Or Khokhow&l, in the B&ri Duab. 

b I have not been able to obtain any information regarding this tribe* 
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“ From the rain. of Thy favour, 0 merciful Providence, 

There remain, from each drop, in the heart of the wise a 
hundred rivers of precious secrets.” 

Shiri had great facility in writing verse, and once boasted that 
he had composed thirty odes in one night, but Ood knows 
whether this was true or not. One day li»* was reading ii» an 
assembly a fragment from his divSn, which contained this 
hemistich, 

“ I have thrown four volumes of verse into the river Cinab.” 

The late Maulana li&hdad of Amroha ^ at once said, What if 
you had thrown this spill • of paper after them ? ” 

Shir! possessed, to some extent, unworldliness, sympathy, and 
the ascetic spirit, and has written verses in this vein, for example, 
“ I am lord of the table of poverty, and never 
Will my spirit allow me to beg from my friend. 

To borrow from Hindus at four hundred per cent 
Is better than receiving gifts from these Musalmftns.” 

No poet among his contemporaries has written better pessi- 
mistic poetry ’ tlian he has. This is a specimen of such verses : — 
“ 0, ye dead, rejoice that ye are at rest, 

For pleasure has departed from our midst ! 

O, ye who are to follow us, read the * 

To offer thanks that you were not living in our time ! ” 

In the composition of elaborate odes and epigrams he certainly 
excelled all the poets of his time, and silenced them by making 
such felicity of diction as they possessed seem as naught beside 
2S0 his own. The following fragment justly (describes his abilities 
in this line. 

“ If thou ask me of the poetry of Shiri 
I would say, if justice is to be done, 

i Video, ii, no. LXX. 

* iXiif ‘A wick for a lamp,* * a linstock.* For 

^ iAflhaviyydt)^ lit. * complaints, ’ ecil against fate. 

* The first chapter of the often read as an act of thanksgiving. 
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That, not all the verses that poets write pass as current 
coin 

Just as nobody’s wine is all clear. 

Shirl, praise not the base, 

For praise befits the noble. ^ 

Shirks gkazala and masnavU are mere rubbish, 

And this is intended neither for praise nor for blame, 

But tlie fame of his odes and epigrams 

Has reached the uttermost parts of the earth,” 2 

The few verses quoted below are the production of his 
brilliant wit : — 

“ My heart is so enamoured of the beauty of Salma ® 

That it wanders abroad with her heart in search of 
consolation. 

The remembrance of another by that heart in which thou 
dwellest 

Is equivalent to the worship of ‘Uzza^ in the Ka^bah.^ 

The beloved has so entirely suirounded herself with an 
array of coquetry, 

That even desire found no way of access to her in that 
dense crowd.” 


“ Bid the caravan move faster, that Egypt 
May no longer send back to us the cries of Zulaikha * 
grieving for our absence.” 

t The verse may have two meanings, one, that which is apparent, and 
the other, that ghlil was not of sufficiently noble birth to be able to appre- 
ciate the qualities that call for such praise as is contained in oriental 
laudatory verse. 

2 Lit. * from Caucnsns to Oaucasus.* This last couplet is in both MSS., 
but has been carelessly omitted from the text. 

8 A woman celebrated for her beauty, hence ‘ a beloved mistress.* 

♦ An idol worshipped by the ‘Arabs before the days of Muljammad. 

t The temple of Makkah. 

• The wife of Potiphar, who loved Joseph, For the Mul^ammadan versioq 

9 f the story vide ^ii* 
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“I have bound my Utter to thee with a white thread to 
signify 

That in my separation from thee no blood remains in the 
veins of my soul.” 

“ Deprived of thy face my existence is a sea of pain and 
grief, 

My ribs aie the waves of that sea.” 


“ She comes to slay me, with the sword of cruelty in her 
hand. 

Whatever men relate of injustice is committed by that 
cruel one. 

261 In the abundance of its hopefulness the heart believes that 

a messenger comes from Shlrm 

To the unfot tunate Farhad * even though it be Parviz 
himself that comes.” 

“ Wherefore, 0 tear, dost tliou traverse my eye 

When I bid farewell to my dear ? 

Where wert thou then, that thou now obscurest my sight ? 

0 Zephyr, my beloved has entirely filled the mould of my 
desire, 

1 am thy devoted servant, but thou wanderest overmuch in 

her street.” 

The following few couplets are from an ode of question and 
answer* l>y him : — 

“I said, ‘0 heart, what is the cause of this change in the 
condition of the world ? ’ 

My heart replied, ‘ Silence, the brain of heaven is thrown 
into confusion.* 


1 Farhad waa the lover of Sliirin, Farviz being her husband. 

* A. very common variety of the ^n%nl or qasidah^ the form being a oon- 
servation between the poet and hie heart, or hie beloved, , 
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1 SHid, ‘ From the well of hope the water of desire is not to 
be had.* 

It replied * The well-rope of hope was not sufficiently long.* ^ 

I SHid, ‘ If there is any rest anywhere, tell n)e where it may 
be found P 

It replied, ‘ In sleep, they say, the sleep of death.* 

I said, ‘ Can anyone spend his }ife in joy ? ’ 

It said ‘ This is mere speech, which never comes to pass.* 

I said ‘Why is the brow of the beloved one furrowed with 
a frown P ’ 

It said, * It is ill to contend with one ill-disposed * 

I said, ‘ The mirror of wisdom is covered with rust.* 

It snid, ‘Where is the burnisher, generosity, that it may 
once more receive a polish P * 

I said, ‘ The eloquent aie the ornament of the assembly.* 252 
It said!yv‘ Thou canst not say these things to the wealthy.* 

I said, ‘ Alas for these men, who are far from the truth ! * 

It said, * Let justice he done on this deceitful race, which 
follows injustice.* 

I said, * I have a detailed complaint to make against my 
fate.* 

It said, ‘ To the King thou must relate it succinctly.* 

I said, ‘ To Akbar, who resembles Jam^id in glory and 
Sulaiman in wisdom ? ’ 

^It said, ‘ Yes, ‘the King of high destiny who in dignity 
resembles the sun,* 

I said, ‘ That personality which is second only to the 
prophet in honour P * 

It said, ‘Yes to that crealure of God who surpnsses all in 
beneficence,’ 

I said, * By race and descent the crown and the throne are 
justly his.* 

It said, ‘ His favour and liberality are the protection of his 
kingdom and bis people.* 


t i.e, the lover had not subsisted Buffioieutly loBgpn hopp^ 
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The following two couplets are from an ode which he wrote on 
the utility of the elephant: — 

“How sweetly pass those nights in which, praying inces- 
santly for the safety of the King’s elephant, 

I read the chapter ‘night’ ^ by the margin of the river 
Biyah ; 

On the fair ones of Kukuwal with the gait of an elephant 
and the eyes of gazelles 

I think every moment, and heave sighs from my bosom.” 

The following is tl»e opening couplet of an ode in which he 
enumerates six things as being necessary. 

“ 0 thou who boldest the world in the grasp of thy wisdom 
by the force of thy sword and thy arrow, 

Crowned monarch of the throne and of fate. 

Who conquerest the world by means of thy elephants and 
thy horses. 

Thy crown and thy throne, thy sword and thy arrow are 
the sun, the moon, the lightning, and the meteor, 

A hundred writers^ would be unable to repkon the number 
of thy elephants and horses.” 


As his divdn is exceedingly well known I refrain from quoting 
any more of his verses. ^ 

At the time when he was employed on the translation of the 
MahUbh&rata * he said, “ These prolix fables resemble the dreams 
of a man in a fever.” 

^ The 92iid chapter of the Qur^dn. 

* The gait of an elephant is regarded ns pecaliurly graceful. 

* ^*3 ( dabir). Having regard to the similes in the preceding hemistich 
the reference is probably to the planet Mercury, called jjJb* {dabtrd* 
falak) ‘ the writer of the sky.' 

t The only translation with which ghiri is credited in the Ain is that of 
the Haribans, The Mahibhdrata was translated nnder the superintendence 
of Budaoni and was one of his colluborntors. Vide Ain, trans. Bloch- 
mann, i, 104, 106, Badaoni, test ii, 319. 
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Mulla Shiri’s (leatli occurred in the hilly country of the 
Yusufzais, in the year h. 994 (a.d. 1586) as has been already 
mentione«i.‘ 

LXVII. SgAKiBl OF I^PAHlN* 263 

He came recently to India, and is in the service of the Khan« 
kh&nan, son of Bairam Khan.® He has good taste. The follow- 
ing verses are by him : * — 

“ My nightly lamentations are still of some effect. 

My broken bow has still an arrow which will reach its 
mark. 

My heart is provoked by her absence ; show me some 
mercy, 0 fate ! 

For my hand is hampered in combat by my having a 
mountain’s weight tied to my waist. 

Scatter roses on the skirts of my friends, for he who is 
wounded to the heart by her absence 

Has, on the point of each eyelash, a hundred drops ^ from 
his liver,” 

“ 0 God ! Send me from heaven a market for my wares, 

I am selling my heart for a sight of my love ; send me a 
buyer.” 

“ My wares are anguish, not joy ; why dost thou ask the 
price ? 

Well I know that thou wilt not buy, and I will not sell.” 

1 Vol. ii, text 850. This was the battle in the course of which Rija Bir 
Bar, in BadaonFs words, “ joined the dogs of hell.’* 

2 Not mentioned in the Ain. In the Tdbaqit he is thus described : Mulla 

ghahibi of I^fahAn has acquired many accomplishments and has many praise- 
worthy qualities. He writes elegant verse. He is in the service of the 
^fcnkhantn Hlrza son of Mu^iammad Bairam Khan.** 

8 Mirza ^Abdur-Rabim, son of Bairam Khan. Vide A\n4-Akhai% trans, 
Bloohmann, i, 384. 

4 MS. (A) has iUlA * were distilled from his 

■ignidoant pen.* 

t Literally, ‘pieces.’ 
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“ Wben will tlie deliciousness of love’s grief be forgotten ? 

I have sprinkled that 8>ilt on tl»e marrow of my bones.” 

LXVIll. Shuj1‘I. 

He is Saif>til-Mal5.k the physician^ One day when he came 
to treat a sick man Mir Sayyid Mnhammad the cloth-weaver, who 
has the poetical name of Fikri,* and is well known under the 
nickname of Mir Rubd,Hj was employed with the patient. The 
Mir said of Shujai, 

“A sharp sword* is his worship, Maulavl Saif-ul-Muluk, 

Who has introduced a new fashion in the practice of medi- 
cine. 

254 Yesterday Death said, when he had come to take the life of 
a sick man, 

* Everywhere I go he has been called in first.’ ” 

TheMaulana (Saif-ul-Muluk) composed the following: ‘increased' 
quatrain^ on the incontinence and gluttony of the Mir (Sayyid 
Mubammqd), 

“ 0 Mir, how can five gallons * of thick broth be contained — 
in one debilitated stomach P 

Si autem r^ntineantur^ qmmodo continehit se penis tuu8---ab 
intromissione primd?^ 

I Vide a iii, no, II, and Ain^i^Akhari, tratis. Rlochmann, i, 648, where 
he is (^an«»d ^akitn Saif-xil-lfulk, Lang: (*the lame ’)• 

* Vide no. Oil. 

8 The word %jL^{8aif\ means ‘ a sword.* The title Saif-nl-Muluk means 
* the sword of kings.* Saif-nl-Malk means * the sword of the kingdom.' As 
h»s be«n said, Saif-oMialuk was nioknamed Saif’ul-Hukamdj ‘ the sword of 
the physicians.* 

* A qnatrairi in which, after the metre and rhyme of each verse have been 

o<»mple<e(i, an addirlon in made to it, prolonging the metre and oompleting 
the sense. In tiie oz<«mple given I have pi loed a daah between the completed 
verse and the addition In tiie teat the words djLmjo have been 

carelessly printed as though they were the heading of the account of a fresh 
poet. 

* Lit (du man) ‘two maunds.* 

* I am not sure of the meaning of this Hue, as the poet uses a word whioh I 
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A tablet which will not contain a quatrain — written in the 
smallest writing ^ 

Will surely not contain a long ode — written in large text.* ” 
The following verses are the production of the Manlana’s 
almost magical genius : — 

“ Distracted with love, the hair of thy head is dishevelled, 

May I become a sacrifice for thy head, for thou hast traffic 
with lovers.’* 

“ A hair has fallen from my love’s locks across her cheek, 

Or is it perchance the thread of my soul lying across the 
fire?” 

“ Better that 1 should be buried in the earth than that, for 
the sake of base desires, 

I should walk the earth to seek favours from worldlings.” 
LXIX. Shu‘ubi op Turbat.® 

He is a student and practises book-keeping. The following 
verses are by him: — 

“ 0 thou who, for fear of being separated from thy love, art 
in the agony of death, 

I give thee good news, for she, whose breath is like that of 
Masil^,* is coming, nay, is come.” 


“ The desire of seeing thee brings me, each moment, from my 
house ; 

“Desire has seized me by the collar, and draws me to thee. 

believe him to have coined. I believe, however, thot my translation is, at 
least, approximately correct. 

The smallest kind of bandwriting, * like dust.’ 
* laJb a large kind of nasM* handwriting nsed in engrossing. 

® Sha ilrl is not mentioned as a poet either in the Ain or in the JTahagtft. 
Turbat is either Tarbat-i-l;^Hidar! or Tarbat-i-8hai^*i-JBm, both in Kharisin. 

t The Messiah. Masalmans attribute the life-giving miracles of our Lord 
to a miraculous quality in His breath, and this simile is a favourite with 
poets. 
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1165 My great Preserver * is harsh to me in a thousand ways, 

But how shall He bring tlie poor Shu‘uri into thy pres- 
ence?” 

“ Love has entered, and seized the vein of my soul, 

The bewilderment of seeing thee has made my tongue 
mute,” 

” Her wavy lock has fallen on her moon-like cheek, 

A horse-shoe has been put into the fire for thee.” ^ 


“ Thou didst promise to sow the seed of faithfulness. 
What is faithfulness P To keep one’s promises.” 


“The double chin^ of that beauty with eyebrows like the 
new moon 

Is the reflection of the new moon in clear water.” 


“ Nay, for when the sun rose in the heavens. 

The moon appeared beneath his rays.” 

LXX. MULLi SaDIQ ^ALWAi’^ OP Samabqani). 

He is too honourable to be placed among the poets and reckoned 
along with the poets of this age. So to place him is a disgrace 

1 The verse is sosoeptible of the translation *my favoured rival, etc.’ but 
the epithet {mu*a^^am) appears to me to indicate the Deity. The 

ambiguity is possibly designed. 

* ‘ Thy heart, like her hair, will be fixed on her cheek, and will be heated 
like a horse-shoe, in the fire of love.’ 

8 Fat is regarded as a beauty in the East. 

♦ The text has, wrongly, (Halwdnt), Both MS3. have the correct 

reading. In the J'dbaqit he Is thus described, MullA $adiq Halwi’i of 
Bamarqand came from Makkah and paid his respects at court. He was for 
some years in Hindasttn and then went to Kabul, where he was engaged in 
teaching, and taught Mirza Hubammad Bakim. He is now in Samarqand.” 
Vide also Aitiri^AJchari, trans. Bloehmann, i, 541, where he is called Haulina 
^idiq. 
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to him and a disgrace to me. He is mentioned as a MnllH of good 
understanding, of pleasant speech, and full of apposite learning. 
After many vicissitudes he came to India, and having devoted his 
attention to the successions ' of self-styled saints in this country, 
set most of them by the ears. By the aid of the divine guidance 
he was led to make a pilgrimage to the sacred house of God,^ and 
the other holy places,® and in the year h. 978 (a.d. 1570-71) he 
returned and s -t out for his native country, but Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim* desired him to sojourn in Kabul and began to study 
under him. At piesent he is living, honoured and respected, in 266 
Transoxiana, where he is engaged in teaching and lecturing. He 
has good taste in poetry and a sublime imagination. He has 
written a dtvdn. Tliese verses are by him: — 

“ My heart is lost and nobody can tell me whither it is gone, 

Thy ruby lip is laughing, my suspicion rests on thee.** 


** There is no resting place but thy door for my wandering 
heart ; 

I said I would stray from thy door, but my heart would not 
depart.’* 

Thou hast returned like the sun from thy journey, O thou 
with a face like the moon ! 

Thou wentest away beautiful, and hast returned most 
beautiful.** 

0 thou with a face like the rose, I desire not to see thee 
like the snuff of a candle, in every assembly, 

1 desire not to see thee inclining, like the rose-branch, in 
every direction.” 

1 The text seems to be oorrapt hero, but meaning is tolerably clear. T)ie 
word {silaila) denotes a regular line of saints by spiritual succeseion, 

and, hence, a religious order. 

^ The Ka*hah at Makkah. 

t Madinah, and other places of pilgrimage in the i^ijaz. 

t Akbar’s brother, born a.d. 1664, died a,d. 1685, 
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“ My love’s mind is like a mirror set before me, 
In it I see reflected whatever is in my heart.” 


“ The pain of love, which I kept oonoealed from thee in my 
heart aod soal, 

Has become manifest from my face, howmnchsoever I 
tried to conceal it.” 


“ That stately cypress * which T cherished in those eyes of 
hers which shed tears of blood 
I now see in my own eyes, with all its rubbish and splin* 
ters.” 


“ Come, my tears, what do you hope to gain by thus raining 
down from my moist eyes.”- 

You have disgraced me before the world : what more dp you 
require ? ” 

LXXI. 

He was of the Caghatai tribe. He lived a very unrestrained 
and licentious life. He had great skill in poetry. The following 
verses are by him ; — 

257 “ That my heart loves thee thou alone knowest. 

I have told this secret to none, God knows.” 

i i.e the reflection of the poet’s own figure. 

* He is thus described in the Ain»i-Akhin (i, 582) : ** He was bom in Kabnl. 
Once he slept in the bedroom of Amir Khnsrav. when the shining figure of 
an old man with a staff in his hand awoke him and ordered him to compose 
a poem. As he had no power of doing so, he took the whole for a visfon and 
lay down in another place ; bat the same figure woke him up, and repeated 
the order. The first verse that he uttered is the following 

* When I am far from thee my tears turn gradually into an ocean. 

Come and see. enter the ship of my eye and make a trip on the ocean ’ 

In the yabaqM he is called * Mnllft ^abubi.’ The only fact there mentioned 
of him is that he was for t 1cn|f Ume about the court. His name does not 
eppear to be known. 
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“ Come unveiled into my poor house 
For there is none in my house save grief for thee.” 


“ Thou hast not been a lover, thou hast not suffered the 
grief of separation ; 

How should one unfold to thee the tale of separation’s 
woe ? ” 

“ Thou didst sit nowhere, but the jealous watcher sat with 
thee. 

Save when tliou didst take thy place in my heart and he 
remained without.” 

“ Last night to save my life, I took refuge from the hard- 
ships of separation in thoughts of thee. 

Thy image remained in my soul, else had I died.” 


Alas, that I am so forgotten by that cruel one 

That lier eye has never fallen upon me, even in thought ! ” 


“ With thy image in my mind’s eye I say, * This is re- 
union.* 

I earnestly desire reunion with thee, all I have is imagina- 
tion.” 

“ Weakness has overpower^'d me, and my heart is weary 
with weeping. 

Wlio will now inform her of my condition ? 

What need is there that I should explain my condition to 
her ? 

For my heart, if it truly burns, will have some effect on 
her.** 

“ Long eyelashes cause calamities 

And when the white of the lover’s eye becomes red they 
shed blood.” 

A a 
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His death occurred at ^gra in the year H. 978 (a,u. 1665-66) 
or H. 972 (a.0. 1564-65) and the words ‘ Sabdijii the wine-bibber 
give the date of it, 

25g LXXII. SiLiHf.J* 

He came from Hirat and has good taste both in poetry and in 
prose composition. He is somewhat studious and writes a good 
hand. He was for some time employed as one of the secretaries, 
and then returned to his native land. He wrote the following 
couplet : — 

“ In the night of separation from thee, in my eye-sockets 
The blood from my liver was so congealed that sleep could 
not enter them.” 

This was written in imitation of the following couplet of Amir 
Khusrav’s : — 

“ I fenctid my eyes in with a thorn-hedge of eyelashes 
In order that neither thy image might leave them nor 
sleep find entrance.” 

Tlie following are other verses by Salifii : — 

“With my two eyes, red with weeping during the grief of 
the nigi)t of separation, 

What shall I do, for these will be the roses of the day 
when we meet ? 

I have neither desite nor strength to associate with the 
rose, that I should roam in the rose-garden, [ness ^ 

And the scent of the roses suggests to me only unfaithfnl- 
Like the dogs I have taken my place at thy threshold 
In order that my rival may not enter in the guise of a 
beggar.* ” 

t [^ahuKi-i-mai]^%(>ar). The letters give the date 973. 

1 he word Sabuh or Sabit^i noeans * a moroing dranght.* 

^ Id the Ain he is thus described, * His name is Mohammad Mirak. He 
traces his descent from Kijsim-al-Malk of T^s * (i, 588). 

as in MSS. (A) and B). The text has Move* or 

* familiarity/ which does not make snoh good sense, 

* i.e., as a suitor, 
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** Since tny head was severed by that dagger of cruelty 
It remains, weltering in blood, in one place, and my sad 
heart in another. 

Love, whether in separation or in union, is a source of 
pain ; 

Sliusrav bewails his love in one place and Farhad ^ his 
in anotlier.” 

LXXIII. §iDiQl* 259 

He was born in Qandahar but was a HirSti by origin. He 
was for some time in Hindustan and died. The following verses 
are his : — 

“ So many wounds has my body received from thy sword 
That on whichever side I fall my heart falls to the 
ground.’’ 

“ The wounded heart pays no heed to the body, 

The martyr of love has no need of a shroud. 

Since 1 have been created a man of straitened means 
Why have I no share in that mouth ® ? 

Of my body little is left but a formless idea, and that too, 
When closely regarded, is seen to be no more than my 
shirt.” 


” On the day on which each man’s lot was decreed to him 
by fate. 

The lot of others was joy, while mine was sorrow. 

0 my heart ! Tell me not that that moonlike beauty 
comes in answer to my weeping ; 

So many thousands of lamentations have I uttered, and 
when did she come ? ” 

^ ^usrav was the husband and Farhad the lover of ihtrin. 

S 9^diql is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the 

8 There is a play here on the word (fa»g) ‘ strait * or ‘ narrow * M 
applied both to a man’s means and to a lovely mouth which oannot be 
reproduced in translation. 
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A quatrain, 

“ The structure of cruelty was founded by thee, 

The structure of my life was scattered to the winds by 
thee. 

Thou art a treasure of eh‘gance, yet never 

Has my ruined habitation been made prosperous by thee,” 

LXXIV, SARFi.l 

260 He is Shaikh Ya‘qub of Kashmir, a small portion of whose 
peifections has already been described by tlie author’s halting 
pen. He is an epitome of all at^complishments and therefore if 
his praises be repeated (a pleasant repetition ), what fault can 
be found ? In spite of his having wn-ittt n standard works on the 
mysticism of the and many other branches of knowledge 

his genius was Idghly adapted to the composition of eloquent 
poetry. The followintr couplets are a small portion of the fruit 
of his wonderful meditations : — 

“ In the morning that beauty with a face like the moon 
threw a veil over her face, 

It was strange to see the sun veiled before evening fell.” 

** Ask not of the merits of tutty, but ask for the dust of her 
door, 

Ask of its virtues from discerning men.” 

In his latter days he wished to compose a commentary on the 
Qht an like the Great Commentary * and he had already written 
some of it roughly when suddenly death’s decree reached him, 
and the unavoidahlc summons of God ^ was delivered to him in 
his well-loved native land, as has been said, and he died. 

t Vide p. 200. In the Ain his ta^alluf is given as ^uirafi, but ^arfi is 
correct Vide Atn4-Akbari, i, 681, and n. 2. 

( '/ af8ir-i-Kdbir)f perhaps the Anwir»ut4anzU, vide vol. i, trans. 
Ranking, p 6, n. 4. 

S The text has (Ji£baUHq) ‘creatures.* Both MSS. have 

(Shalldq) ‘ the Creator,* which is better. 
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LXXV. SabpT of SlWA.i 

He was for some time in Gujarat witli Khwaja Xizam-ud-din 
A^mad, and then came to Labor and lived as a religious mendi- 
cant. When Shaikh FaizI was appointed to the Dakan he went 
with him, and thence journeyed to the next world. He has 
written a divan and in long and short odes was a master of style. 

The following couplets are by him : — 

“ I am debarred from traversing the road to the Ka'hah, 
else would I liave sent there, 

The sole of a foot glad to endure the torment of collect- 
ing its acacia thorns.” 

“ My rose-seller who wishes to bring her roses to market 
Must first acquire strength to withstand tlie impetuous 
throng of buyers.” 

“ If thou wishest to burn me light up the fire of thy cheek, 

And so shall a light arise from my ashes till the day of 261 
resurrection.” 

LXXVI. SaburI op Hamadan.2 

He was taken prisoner on the day on which the Khanzaman 
was slain, and though he escaped execution he did not escape 
death.® His poetry is mediocre. These few verses are from his 
pen : — 

“ I have surrendered my soul and my heart, being no longer 
able to bear the pain of separation from her, 

1 Thns deerribed in the Ain (i, 586 j : “ He is poor and has few wants, and 
lives content with his indigence.” In the corrupt Lakhnan text of the 
J^ahaqat he is called ‘ Mulla Harfi of Sawa,’ and is thus described, ‘ He was 
in the company of this humble one (soil, the author, Ni? 5 Sm*ud-din A^mad) 
for some time in Gujarat and was for some time at court. He went with 
Malik-nsh»Shn‘ara ghaikh Faii^i to tlie Dakan, and departed thence on the 
pilgrimage to the ^ijaz.* His name seems to have been §allh-ud-dm. 

2 §aburi is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in t)»e JTatagat. 

8 Vide p. 314, n, 1. The author’s meaning apparently is that ?aburl 
died, ether of wounds or of illness, soon after he was captured. 



What a pain is this, wliioh has no remedy save the sur- 
rendering of one’s sonl ! 

When the manifest fever of my love is not visible to her, 
How shall I inform her of my secret wounds ? 

When that moon-like beauty walks abroad in the night in 
vesture of the hne of the night 
The briglitness of dawn may be seen where her dress 
opens at the neck.” __ 

“ I would tiiat her breast could be cleft by my dagger 
That my pure heart might see whether her heart is pure.” 

**Her waist has entranced the hearts of men, 

Has completely made away with the hearts of men.” 

LXXVII. Salih the Madman. ^ 

He obtained from the emperor the title of ^Aqil (‘ the saga- 
cious’). He is crazy about statuary. For some time he has laid 
it upon himself as a duty to eat nothing before he has sent five 
or six dishes of meat to be tfirown into a river, a fountain, or a 
pond as an offering to Khizr (on him be peace). He used to 
hand these dishes to Qasim, a native of India (who was a poet 
and the son of an elephant driver, and also a low-minded fellow), 
and Qisim used to go out and invite qcUandars ^ and other rascals 
to eat the food, and when (on his return) Salib would say, 
202 * 70 ^ see the ij^waja ?* the impudent rogue would reply, 

Yes, his holiness the ^w6ja deigned to eat the food with much 
relish, and sent you his blessing,” and would fabiicate lying 
stories of this sort, which the madman believed. He had, how- 
ever, some poetic genius, and to him might have been applied 
the saying : — 

^ Thus described in the UTahaqdtf ** Muhammad $alih the madman re- 
ceived the title of *Aqil. His father was snid to be Tliml the librarian, 
who had been librarian to the emperor Humfty&n. Muhammad $iHh frrew 
up from childhood in the service of the emperor Akbar and is now enjoying 
an allowance in Kibul. He is in easy circumstances and well-to-do.” 
t jatU A wandering religious aeadicaut} usually of loose habits. 
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Beautiful poetry emanates from the cross-grained l^aidar 
Ealaj 

Just as roses spring from a midden.” 


9&lih wrote the following couplet : — 

“ Since the desire of her locks lias fettered my feet, 

My only way out of this bargain * is to surrender my 
life.” 


Salih was for some time a favoured and honoured courtier^ 
then fell into disgrace and went to Kabul. He returned thence 
and was appointed to the trusteeship of the light-diffusing shrine 
of the Sultan of Shaikhs 2 (may God hallow his soul!), but 
did not accept the appointment, and, having obtained leave to 
return to Kabul, departed. 

LXXVIII. TiRAMi. 

He is Mulla ‘All the Mukaddts^ brotlier of the well-known 
Miilla Sadiq He acquired his learning in the Sayings in Arabia, 
and was extremely pious and terapeiate. He came twice to 
India, and in tlie year H. 981 (a.d. 1573-74) entered the protection 
of God’s mercy, when the famous Mulla ‘Alim of Kabul* made 
this chronogram on his death. 

^ This couplet contains the nsnal play on the words (Arabic) 

‘melancholy/ ‘desire* and (Persian) ‘traffic,* ‘trade,* and also the 
common simile which likens the looks of the beloved to fetters. 

* Shaikh Nis^Sm-ud-dln Auliya, born at Badion in Oct. a.d. 1236, and 
died at Dihll April 3, a.d. 1625. Vide vol. i, trans , Ranking, pp. 71, n. 2, 
236 and n. 2, 266 and n. 1, 267, 269, n. 5, 270 and n. 6, 271 nn. 1 and 4, 284, 
801, 610 and n. 4, 611, n. Also Pirishta, ii, 780, and the Am-i-Akbati^ iii, 
865. 

5 ‘ one learned in the sayings of Muhammad ’ ( ^ men- 

tioned below. Mulla ‘All T^raml the Muh^addin is not mentioned hi the 
Ain, For an account of his brother, vide p. 854. 

♦ Vide no. LXXTY. 
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“ Alas ! for suddenly Mulla ‘ Ali 

Has been snatched from our midst by misfortune’s victory. 

To ascertain the year of his death remember that the date 
of the year which followed it 

Is contained in the words ‘ Mulla ‘All the Muhaddis is 
dead.’ ” i 

His sprightly genius, following the dictates of his taste, would 
sometimes employ itself in the composition of verses. (Tim 
263 following are some of his verses.) 

“ My earthy body is so withered away from the scorching 
brand of separation 

That it escapes from my garments like dust, if I shake 
the skirt of my robe.” 


Thy stately form is a plant in the garden of my soul, 

The plant of thy stature is more ethereal than my 
thoughts.” 


“ I have plunged the pupil of my eye into water 
That it may not for a moment think of sleep.” 


“ Since I have no honour among men, 

I seek to flee from men as my tears flow from my eyes.” * 

^ gwieg the date a.h. 982. I have been obliged 

to give a somewhat fall paraphrase of the hemistich preceding this, which 
has apparently puzzled the editor of the text, in order that the sense may 
not be lost. The editor of the text, in a footnote in which he gives an 
inferior variant of the hemistich, gravely remarks that the chronogram 
gives the date 982, not having understood, apparently that the composer of 
the chronogram has drawn attention to this fact, and expressly says that 
the date given in the chronogram is that of t\»e year following that of the 
death. 

* There is here a play upon the words (mardum) ‘men* and 

{mardunif for mardum-uca^m) ‘pupil of the eye* which cannot be 
reproduced in translation, 
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“ Since I have cast my heart into the bonds of the tresses 
of moonlike beauties 

I have woven for myself a net of calamity.” 

LXXIX. TarTqT of 8lwA^ 

He was a lewd old man and a buffoon * and was popular among 
most of the poets about the court by the mere force of his im- 
pudence. 

He at lasfc had the honour of performing the holy pilgrimage 
(to Makkah), and died there. The following verses are by 
him ; — 

“ What business have lovers other than giving up their lives? 

Since 1 fear not death what else should I fear ? ” 


‘‘ Fi’om the toilsome pain of separation nobody has any life 
left.” 

If this is separation nobody has any life left.” 


‘‘ In this land I have given my heart to a most cruel enslaver. 

I have fallen into the snare of the locks of one with a face 
like a fairy.” 

“ I am the faithful dog of him whose foot does not stray 264 
beyond the skirts of his own power, 

Who imposes obligations on none, and is under obligation to 
none.” 

A Thns described in the Tabagaf, ‘ Mulla Tariql spent some years in the 
emperor's service, nnd at length performed a pilgrimage to the yijlz, where 
he died.' In note 8 on p. 698 of the Ain (vol. i.), an epigram of his on 
Jod&'i (p. 291) is quoted. He accuses Jnda'i of plagiarism from Ashki (p. 

260). On p. 252 he is aooueed by Qnsim Arsalivn, with Sahmi and Faridun, 
as a plagiarist. 

2 A word ( ) occurs here the meaning of which I cannot divine. 

I neither know nor can discover any Persian or Urdu word resembling it, 
and have been obliged to omit it. Whatever Badaoni wrote, we may be 
tolerably certain that it was nothing complimentary. 

A.f? 
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“We saw the graceful cypress^like figure of that fair one 
depart, 

Although no one has seen a soul depart.” 


“ Thou saidst, ‘ Do not hoYer around me, or I will disgrace 
and slay thee/ 

Still do I hover around thee. Deport not from thy word/* 


“ When her two cheeks come into my mind in the hours of 
sleep, 

All night long I see the moon and the sun in my dreams. 

Remembering that thou wert to come, although thou 
comest not, 

Tranquillity leaves my soul, and distraction enters mj 
heart.** 

“ The pain of love is increased, and no sympathy remains in 
the world, 

MajnCiii was both afflicted and sympathetic, but he diH not 
remain in the world/* 


“ From this world, as a mistress, I have wholly cut myself off. 
That I might quarrel with nobody for such a thing as a 
world.’* 

“ It is impossible to live without thee for a moment in the 
world, 

For thou art my soul, and nobody can live without a soul.” 


** Nobody spoke, nor asked what a stage this must have been 
In which Khizr was the last of the water-carriers of the 
caravan.” 

“ The army of grief for thy absence has captured the citadel 
of mj heart, 



The Kcars which are visible on my heart are the hosts ^ of 
the foe/’ 


LXXX. OP Ispahan. 2 266 

He has now dwelt in Kashmir for nearly eight years. At first 
he was a religious mendicant, and then^ he elected to become an 
officual, and entei ed the emperor’s service. From Ka^mir he was 
sent as envoy to the ruler of Little Tibat, ‘Ali Rai,^ and on his 
return presented to ShailA Abu-’l-Fazl a treatise which he had 
written on the wonders of that land, which Abu-’l-Fazl embodied 
in the Akbarndma, He is»a very sympathetic man, and his taste, 
both in poetry and in prose, is correct. He wrote the following 
quatrain : — 

“ Thou givest me to drink of the poison of thy absence, asking 
me what has happened, 

Thou sheddest my blood and shakest me from thee, asking 
me what has happened, 

0 thou who art ignorant of what the sword of thy absence 
inflicts on me, 

Wring my dust, that thou mayst know what has happened 
to me.” 


(siyahhi-laplikar) * dark bodies of troops/ 


* In the Ain (i, 607), where he is called ‘ Baba Talib of Isfahan,* he is thns 
described, * He is a thoughtful poet, and is experienced in political matters.* 
According to the Haft Iqlim Baba Talib had been for nearly thirty years in 
patronized by the rulers of that country. When Akbar annexed 
the province he came to Hindustan, where he was much liked. According 
to the Ma*ditir4-B(ihimi he was often in the company of IJakim Abu-l-Fath 
(p. 233), Zain KhAn Kuka, Abu-’l Fazl, and ghaiWi FaizT, and was, in 1616, 
$adr of Gq|arat. Vide also Badaoni, vol ii, text, p. 872. 

8 Vide vol. ii, text, 372. In 1591 Haji Mirzi Beg of Kabul was sent to 
*Ali H&l to demand his daughter in marriage for Soltan Salim (Jahangir), 
and returned with the lady, who was duly married to the prince as his 
eighth wife. On this occasion MuUa Tal'b accompanied IJaJi Mirz& Beg, In 
A.D. 1602-03 ‘All Rai invaded the frontier districts of Kashmir, but retreat- 
ed before MuharamaiJ Qali ^in, Turkman, and Saifullah. Vide .lin-i- 
Akbatif i| 474. 



Another quatrain. 

** Thou readest not the story of my grief, and it waxes old, 

Thou knowest not my disappointment, and it waxes old, 

Let not thy coming be delayed, for as for this wound of 
separation, 

I fear that thou wilt linger, and it will wax old.*’ 

Another quatrain. 

** One day I, weary with travelling along the road of the stages 
of the heart, 

Tamed its dust into mire with water from blisters on the 
foot of search. 

I spend my life on this road in order that, in answer to 
my supplication, 

Soul may meet soul, and heart heart.” 

Other verses. 

“ Seek after enjoyment, for this virgin of life, sitting in tlie 
bridal chamber, 

Like a rose bursting forth from the bud casts her mother 
aside. 

Like the petals of a rose scattered by the spring breeze 

We go, with dust on our heads in the grief of our hearts.” 


” I am pleased with the folk of this world, for I have learnt 
from tlieir fellowship 

Not to give up my corner of solitude for the world.” 
LXXXI. Tali‘I of Yazd.i 

He is a penman who writes the nasta^Hq hand well and is of 
ftioderately studious habits. His business was that of a book- 
seller^ in Agra. 

A He is not mentioned in the Ain or in the Tahaqdt. 

• Or ‘ bookbinder,* or * librarian ’ vilsM 



The following couplets are by him 

“ Cupbearer,^ how long can the grief of this world be bome ? 
Bring wine, that I may banish grief from my heart.” 


“ Every moment she afflicts my heart, that she may make it 
weary of her. 

When will my heart weary of her, however much she 
afflicts it ? ” 

“ I wish for no companion but thee, my darling, 

I desire thee, and there is none in the world that I desire 
beside thee.” 

“ If, when I have suffered a thousand griefs, she listens to a 
word from me, 

She hears but the speech of a self-seeker, and straightway 
forgets it.” 

“ She is enraged if I speak to her but a word of my sad state; 
How strange is this, that I cannot speak of my sad state to 
her!” 

A quatrain. 

“ The devotee boasts of his virtue and piety. 

The lover expends the cash of his life for his love ; 

Each lives in hope of a glance from the eye of his Friend, 
Each wonders towards whom the Friend will cast that 
glance.” 

Another quatrain. 

“ Summon contentment, if thou art wise, 

Thou mayst thus, perchance, slay the dog of base desire. 
See that neither water nor broth be too plentiful. Drain 
not the cup, 

For it will rebuke thee in a hundred draughts of iced water 
and acid.” 

^ The text has, wrongly, {saqiydn) in the plural. The HSS. have 

(8iqiyd)f the vocative singular, which ia correct. 
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He is the son of Mulla Darvigji of Fat^pur, and his uncle, 
Mull& ^alihy is now the teacher appointed to the monastery at 
Fathphr. iJ^ i*is thirteenth year was reading the Sharj-i^ 

Skamstwah.^ He has a most generous nature and an admirable 
taste in poetry. He is in the service of the eldest prince,® and 
obtained the poetic name of from him. The following few 
couplets are from a laudatory ode which he composed in honour 
of the prince : — 

“0 King, ^ in whose just reign strife itself has become the 
guardian of the world against the robbers of confusion, 

The hope of thy favour is such that tlie very sins of sinners 
protect them from the fire of hell. 

Thou art he, to the war-horse of whose resolution in the day 
of battle 

Victory is the standard-bearer and success the fellow. 

Last night the bird of glory brought the record of thy 
success, 

That bird the fame of whose pinions comes from the utter- 
most parts of space beyond our ken. 

The scribe of thy dignity has written passages of which we 
hope for a translation and for which we earnestly desire a 
translator.'* 


He also wrote the following verses : — 

“If the beauty of the Idol were to display itself in the 
monastery 

1 Neither Tifli nor his relations are mentioned in the iCtn, nor in the 
Tahaqdt, 

ft A csommentary on a famons work on logic. Vide vol. i, trans. Eankiitg, 
427, n. 1. 

3 ScU. Sa1];in Salim, afterwards the emperor lahktigir. 

^ Jahingir had not ascended the throne when this grossly fnlsome poem 
was written, bnt the word 8k^h was applicable to a prince, as well its to a 
king, and the word used for reign is {daur) not ahd) so that the 

poet did not risk the resentment of Akbar, while he flattered his own 
master. 
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Devotees who drag about their prayer oarpets would ex- 
change their rosaries for the idolator’s thread. 

Nobody counts the cash of both worlds offered by the buyer 
In that place where the merchandise consists of wounded 
hearts.** 

“ I am he who has grown to love the lancet of grief. 
Ointment is shamed by the wound in my breast.’* 


“From our manner of dealing with Islam in the day of 
retribution 

It is likely that infidelity will seize us by the skirt.” 


“ The song of love’s feast this night inflamed the plectrum, 
Her glances were the singers and her eyebrow the rebeck- 
players this night.” 

“ 0 heart, let my lips for once be wreathed with smiles ! 

For to-night will be seen the splendour of love’s tears of 
blood.” 

“I fear no reproof, for the reproaches of the jealous watcher 
Are as applause to the followers of love’s religion,” 


“ Ah ! See how thy glance imperils our true faith, 269 

Trust in thy promises is a sure way to disappointment.” ^ 


“ Brahman, despair not of the efficacy of thy prostrations to 
thy idol. 

For the mark on thy forehead is the mirror of thy fate.” * 


^ The text has (ptshdm) * forehead,* which neither scans nor mnkes 

sense. Both MSS. have the correct reading. 

^ The reference is to the caste-mark worn on tlie forehead by Hindus. The 
oonplet is in tone. JReligion, the poet says, is a purely subjective 

matter, and it is the sincerity of worship rather than its object, that is im- 
portant. 



“ How should my pain be assuaged by lint and ointment, 
The bird of whose wounded heart breathes forth flame ? ” 


The following few couplets are from a iarjV-hand ^ by Tifli ; — 

“ My tears, rejoice, for this night 
My lieart*8 blood 8ui:;ges up in my eyes. 

0 reunion, plead for me, for my desire for her 
Has devastated the abode of reason. 

Speak not to me of delij^ht, 

For the lancet has become the companion of my wound, 

It is useless to say to anybody, 

‘ Scatter diamond-dust in your wound but do not cry out.’ ” 

It is marvellous that a lad of Tifli *s years should understand 
and speak Persian ; much more so that he should be able to com- 
pose poetry in the language. It may be hoped that he will 
outstrip many of these old men who have wasted their lives. 

bXXXIII. Zuhur!.* 

He used to live in the Dakan, and was characterized by his 
unrestrained manner of life, his indifference to public opinion, 
and his disinclination from attending at the comts of kings. 
Shaihb Faizi used to dilate much on the praiseworthy qualities of 
him and of Malik Qumi, known as Malik-ul-Kalam, end titese two 
poets wished to accompany the Shaikh to the im(>erial court at 
Labor, but Burhan-ul-Mulk^ prevented them from going. It is 

^ A poem in which a refrain occors at stated intervals. 

* Zahuri is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the ^ahaqat. The Asiatic 
Society of Bengal has a MS. copy of his divan. He is described ns Mulla 
Nur*ud-din ^uhuri of Tarshiz. 

S Bnrhan Hi^&m gbih II, king of Abmadnagar, a.d. 1590-1694. On his 
death the affairs of the Abmndnagar kingdom fell into great oonfnsion. 
Three kings followed one another in quick succession, mere puppets raitted 
to the throne nnd deposed by opposing factions, and there was much blood- 
shed. In 1595, the year in which Badaoni’s history was concluded, Ak bar’s 
troops were attacking Abmadnagar and peace was made on the condition 
that Abmndnagar ceded to the empire the province of Berar. Vide Mietoric 
^ndmarhe of the J)eccany by Major T. W, Haig, pp, 89, 236, 
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now reported that the unruly Dakanis, following their detestablf 
habit of murdering foreigners,^ have, in a recent riot, put these 
two poor innocent men to death (may God put them to death!), 
Maulana Zuhuri was a master of poetical style, and composed 
a divan. The following couplets are quoted as a memorial of 270 
him : — 

“ The wine-stains cause tulips to bloom on my woollen coat. 

The evening of Friday ever brings a Saturday for me.” ^ 


“ Zuhuri, thy complaints of the beloved are out of place. 

Thy destiny is at fault. What fault is that of hers 

LXXXIV. 'Ilim of KiBUL.* 

This Mullti of pleasant manners, cheerful nature and graceful 
actions used the poetical name of ‘Arif. In argument, and 
at other times, he would say things fit to make his hearers die 
with laughter. In his common-place book he has written an 
essay on the commentary * on the Maqcisid and has stated the 
proposition that the title means ‘the book of endeavour,’ which 
was one of the compositions of the writer, and also a com- 
mentary called the Taj did (‘renewal ’) on the commentary ^ on the 

1 The domestio history of the independent Muhammadan kingdoms of the 
Dakan is largely the history of violent and bloody feuds between the Dahani 
and Abyssinian nobles on the one hand and the ‘ foreign * nobles (Turks, 
Arabs, and Persians) on the other. The latter were frequently much 
favoured by the kings of the Dakan and the jealousy of the native Dakanis 
led to frequent conflicts and massacres. Vide Haig’s Historic Landmarlcs of 
the Deccan^ pp. 4—10 et passim, 

* Friday, according to the Muhammadan method of computing time, 
begins on Thursday evening, which is called the evening of Friday. The 
poet’s meaning is that he does not keep the Sabbath of Islam and that Friday 
is as Saturday to him. This couplet is not in the text nor in MS. (B). I have 
introduced it from MS. (A). 

8 Mulla ‘Alim is not mentioned in the Ain as a poet. He is thus described 
in the Tahaqdt, ‘ Mulla ‘Alim of K&bul was a man of cheerful nature, happy 
disposition, and unconventional habits. He wrote poetry and composed a 
history of governors, learned men, and poets, which he called Fawdtihb-uU 
Wildyah.* 

4i I have not been able to identify these two works, which are probably 
works on theology. 

48 
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Tajdtd, and also some marginal notes on tlie Mut,nwwalt^ in wlucli 
he writes, “ This book is copied from the book Tuwal,^ which is 
equal in length to the Mutawwal, or even longer.” He has also 
written a book containing accounts of the Shaikhs of India, in 
which he has entered everything that he has heard fiom every 
mosque-sweeper and beggar, adding also some conjectures of his 
own, and he has named it Wa fawHtih-ul-wilayah. When they 
questioned him regarding this title, saying, “ The particle wa 
(‘and’) requires something preceding it, to be coupled with the 
latter clause, and what should precede, it does not appear,” he 
replied, “ That which precedes it is here understood, and is mani- 
fest by transposition, that is to say, the title should be Fawatih-uU 
wal&yah, with a fathah over the waw of walayah as the wHw 
preceding the phrase indicates, not with a )casr under the w^w of 
wilQyah, as it is commonly read.” ^ 

The Mulla was always jealous of Qazi Khan of Badakhghan,* 
on the ground of his liaving invented the sijdah ^ (‘ prostration ’). 
One day in Fatbpur he led the late Mlrza Nizam-ud-dln A^mad 
and the author off to his house at early dawn, with much solicita- 
tion, and, having given ns an appetizing electuary, began to show 

1 Vide vol. I (trans. Ranking), p. 428, n. 3. 

* The Mulla is here punniug on the title of the Mufawwal^ which means 
* lengthened.’ T'^wal means * the duration of life,’ also * the seven long 
chapters of the Qur'an.* 

3 I have been obliged to translate somewhat freely here, in order to 
make some attempt at explaining the Mulld's clumsy jest. TTa fawStif^-uU 
wildyah means ‘ and the beginnings of saintship.’ The Mulla was asked 
to explain the apparently redundant ' and,’ and replied that it indicated 
that the first letter of the word wildyah (‘ saintship ’) was to be read with a 
short ‘ a,’ like the same letter in the word wa (‘ and ’), so that the title of the 
book would read Fawdtih-ul-waldyah {* the beginnings of governing ’), his 
object being to satirize the pretended saints who had made their sanctity a 
means of rising to high places. Vide infra. 

♦ Vide Ain-i-Akbari, i, 440, where his title is given as Khan, his 

name being Qi?i Nigim. Vide p. 214. 

5 The sijdah (‘ prostration *) was introduced at Akbar’s court instead of 
the kurnigli and taslim (bowing and raising the hand to the head), apd 
^ve great offence to the orthodox, vide p. 214, n. 
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us his books, talking about them from dawn till midday, while 
we remained hungry and were not able to get a word in. At last 
the Mirza, no longer able to endure it, asked the Mulla whether 
he had anything to eat. The Mnlla answered, “I thought that 271 
you had eaten before you came. 1 have a lamb here ; if you 
wish I will kill it now.” We rose and went home. It is im- 
possible to recount all pranks of this nature which he played. 

When he saw that Shaikh AbuM-Fazl, QazI &an, and others 
of his contemporaries from being mullds rose to the rank of 
amfr 5 of the highest grade, while he continued to draw a small 
stipend, he petitioned that he too might be admitted as a soldier. 

His request was granted, and one day, at the time when the guard 
turned out for the evening salute, he appeared in military guise 
before the emperor, girt in a grotesque fashion with a borrowed 
sword, and, having approached the presence from one side of the 
^arbar, stood, and, catcidng his scabbard to him, said, without 
any introduction,^ “ By whiedi mansuhdar * shall I stand, and 
from what place shall I make my obeisance ^ The emperor 
was sagacious enough to penetrate his design and said, “ Make 
your obeisance from that place in which you are now standing.” 
When the Mulla saw that this effort to obtain recognition had 
failed he wandered at large. One day, in order to show that he 
possessed all that became a soldier, he came to court, in the 
noonday heat, in dirty, greasy clothes quilted with cotton, which 
had been either given or lent to him by somebody, and Mirza 

i The text appears to me to be corrupt here. It has 4^^*^ 4^ 

which is unintelligible. MS. (A) has which is not mooli 

better. MS. (B) lias whicu appeuis to me to be tlie correct 

reading, and which 1 have followed. For oUA in the text and MSS. 
which makes no sense, 1 have substituted 

* A military commander. The object of the unceremonious behaviour of 
Mulla ‘Alim, who was, apparently, at this time no more than a private 
3 oldier, was an attempt to obtain a manfab, or military command. 

8 The word used is {taslim). The Molla would not, apparently, 

perform the (sijdah) ‘ prostration.* 
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* Aziz Kuka cracked some pleasant jests on his appearance, and 
the Mulla returned pleasant answers to them. 

As his birthplace was Gulbabar, a village in the district of 
Kabul, be wrote for some time under the poetical name of Babari, 
but afterwards, having recognized that the name was unbecoming, 
as it callevl to mind the names borne by servant girls, be changed 
it, and called himself Rabi‘i.^ The motto which he composed for 
his seal was, “ He had a well-ordered mind.” * 

!72 The following few couplets are quoted as a memorial of him : — 
“ That eye in which I delighted every moment flees away, 

It may be that I shall place a straw from her wall upon it.” 


“ The glass of delight has been shattered, with whomsoever 
I sat ; 

♦ 

The bond of fellowship has snapped, witli whomsoever I 
bound it. 

She has risen to slay me, with the sword of hatred in her 
hand. 

Whenever I sat in kindness with anybody for a moment.” 

He has composed, some couplets in the metre of ‘ The Chain 
of Gold ’ ® and he has called his book of nonsense “ The Tinkling 
of the Bell,” and has enumerated in it books said to be of his 
own composition, some of which have no existence but in his 
verses, and has given them imaginary names, as in the following 
verses ; — 


1 RabVt (‘of, or relating to the spring’) is the Arabic equivalent to 
Bdhdn. I cannot reconcile this statement with the statement above, that 
the Mulla*8 tat^allu^ was 'Arif. 

* The motto may also be translated “He had poetic genius.” The text 
here has a note by the editor to the effect that the reading is the same in 
the three MSS, from which he edited the text. The reading seems to 
puzzle him, but it is perfectly simple. 

3 {sileilat-udh-dhahah), I have not been able to trace this 

poem. 
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“ Thou mayst have seen, from a copy of the Tajdtd,^ 

That a new favour has newly arrived 

In which are concealed a hundred stages of the pilgrimage,* 
And from the contents of which great enterprises ^ are mani- 
fest. 

The text of the Tajud ^ is halting beside it. 

Its rose-garden hns lost its colour from want of water. 

Its splendour, without dissimulstion and without exaggera 
tion, 

Is perfect wisdom, the wisdom of the sunrise ^ 

And of that book, the attributes of which are beyond 
telling, 

Dalfllat-ul-^ aql^ is the name and description. 

And that pearl which has come from the ocean of generosity. 
Is the Lujjat-ul-jud jVl-wujud!^ 

I am the compiler of that ^Awf^Um-uUd-^nr,^ 

From the instructions of the knower of chronicles, 

I The Tajdid — ‘renewal’) was Mulla commentary on 

the commentary on the Tajud. In this couplet the poet puns on the Arabic 
root meaning? ‘ new,’ using three different measures of the triliteral root. 

* {mawdqif) ‘ halting places or stages in the performance of the 

ceremonies of the pilgrimage at Mahkah. It is probable that Mulla ‘Alim 
styled the chapters or sections of his hook mawdqif, or that he is referring 
to a book of this name. MS. (A) has the reading (muwdfiq) whioh 

does not make good sense. 

8 (maqdsid) a reference to the poet’s (kifdb-i-qafd) or 

book of endeavour ’ and to the Maqdsid, the book on which it is a commen- 
tary. 

* Vide note 1, supra. 

^ c5Lr*l j It is possible that the words (‘ ain) 

and (ishrdq) refer to the titles of books. 

^ ‘ Indication of wisdom,* apparently one of the poet’s imaginary works. 

1 * The ocean of generosity, on existence,’ apparently another of the poet’s 
imaginary works. 

worlds of relics.’ Probably another of Mulla ‘Alim’s ima- 
ginary works. 
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In whicli I have collected a hundred and twenty different 
branches of learning, 

Say who else can be thus described.’^ 

In spite of all this fooling he was a good friend, tactful, accom- 
plislied, able, sympathetic, unceremonious, agreeable, acceptable, 
and jocular. I hope that God (He is praised and exalted ! ) may 
in His grace and benevolence have made him a partaker of 
eternal life in heaven. 

LXXXV. Mir ‘Abdul Hayy of Ma^had.^ 

He was for some time Sadr * under the emperor Humayun and 
his brother, Mir ‘Abdullah the jurist, was one of Humayun’s 
intimate and specially honoured confidants. Both brothers were 
endued with piety, sanctity, and regularity of life.® 

Mir ‘Abdul Hayy was expert in writing the BUhari hand, 
which was invented by the emperor Babar, who sent to the 
honoured city of Makkah a copy of the Qur*dn written in that 
hand, of which no trace now remains.^ In the memoir of Mir 

1 Vide Ain-i-Akhari i, 468, 471,480. He was a commander of five hundred 
and Akbar’s Mir-i-'Adl or chief justice. In the 366h year of Akbar^s reign 
he and ^adrd-Jahdn took part in a drinking bout, and amused Akbar very 
much* Mr. Blochmann says that he is called in the Tahaqdt ‘ Khwdja ‘Abdul 
^ayy,* but in the Lucknow edition he is thus described, ‘Mir ‘Abdul Bayy 
the ^idr was a ^urdsdnl. The emperor Humayun made him Sadr-ul- 
Afdzil (‘ chief of learned men ’). He was for years in the service of the 
emperor Akbar.* 

2 ‘ It was the Sadr, or, as he was then (seil. before the reign of Akbar) 
generally styled, ^adr-i-Jahan, whose edict legalized the juluSy or accession, 
of a new king. During the reign of Akbar also he ranked as the fourth 
officer of the empire. The power of the ^adr was immense. They were 
the highest law officers and had the powers which Administrators- General 
have among us ; they were in charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical and 
benevolent purposes, and possessed an almost unlimited authority of 
conferring such lands independently of the King. They were also the 
highest ecclesiastical law-officers, and might exercise the powers of High 
Inquisitors, Vide Ain-i-Akharif i, 270. 

8 Or, perhaps, ‘ administrative ability.* The word is cuxlLi (ni^dmat). 

* Skai^ Abu-1. Fa?l, in the Aind-Akharif discourse at large on the art of 
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‘Ala-ud-daulab ^ it is mentioned tliat Mir ‘Abdul 5®'yy devoted 
some attention to the study of accomplishments and that nobody 
bad learnt to write in the difficult B&harl style more quickly or 
better than he, but Mirza ‘Aziz Kiika wrote in the margin of the 
memoir that Mir ‘Abdul Hayy had no knowledge of any branch of 
learning, and that his one accomplishment was some knowledge of 
the Bdhan script, with which he was very imperfectly acquainted, 
that he was wonderfully simple and would, apropos of nothing 
and without consideration, relate in social gatherings strange tales 
which no child would believe. As Mir ‘Abdul Hayy was better 
known to Mirza ‘Aziz Kuka than to Mir ‘Ala-ud-daulah, it is 
beyond doubt that what the Mirza wrote is nearer to the truth 
than that which is written in the memoir, for Mir ‘Ala-ud-daulah, 
has recorded much incongruous nonsense * in the memoir. 

Mir ‘Abdul Hayy has some aptitude for poetry, and wrote an 
answer to that fantastical quatrain which was written in the form 
of a square by one of the accomplished men about the court in 
honour of Muljammad Hindal Mirza, and is so well known that 
it is the first thing that children are set to learn. The quatrain 
is as follows : — 

“ 0 thou, before whose court a hundred K-ustams ^ have cast 274 
down their crowns, 

penmanship and mentions ten different scripts, among which the Baharl 
finds no place. This bears out Badiioni’s statement that it was lost. Vide 
Ain, i, 96. 

1 Vide page 239, also Aln-i-Akharl^ i, 447 and n. 2, where the name of his 
Tazkirah or memoir is given as {nafd'is~ul-ma*dMr) ‘ precious 
memorials.’ 

(shutur-gurha), lit. ‘ camel-cat.* Anything incongruous or 

absurd . 

3 In the text the four verses of which each of these quatrains is composed 
are written, following the conceit of their authors, on the four sides of a 
square, with the exception of the titles concluding the final hemistich of 
each, which are continued in the line of one of the diagonals of the square. 
There is no particular art in this conceit, for any quatrain could be so 
written. The text contains the following note by the editor, ‘ In truth this 
form of composition is no more than a child’s plaything and men of letters 
4 q not class sucb things among murdbha^ (verses writteii in a doubled metre)i 
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Whose praises are sung by all those who have attained 
perfection ; 

India has been conquered merely by thy footstep within her 
bounds, 

Thy title is, Muhammad HindIl ! ** 

Mir ‘Abdul fliayy, who also had a childish nature, wrote, in 
reply, the following quatrain : — 

“ 0 thou, at whose door a thousand monarchs like Ceesar hold 
their crowns. 

Whose praises exercise their tongues evening and morning ! 

May all the confines of the world, 0 Lord, 

Be under the sway of the king of the world, Muhammad 
Akbar ! 


276 LXXXVI. ‘ITABI.1 

He is Sayyid Muhammad of Najaf who made a name in the 
Dakan* and came to Ilahabad and paid his respects to the 
emperor. He was very unconventional in all outward observances 
and was bold and slovenly. It was reported to the emperor that 
he had written a satire in the Dakan on Shah Fathullah,® and 
when he was questioned on this point he denied that he had done 
so, saying, ‘ In that country I would have taken no notice of a 

nor are they mentioned as suoh in the Majma^'U^-^fanaH*, nor in the Haft 
Qalzum, for any four hemistiohs might be written in this form.* The editor 
of the text apparently resents the application by Badaoni of the term 
murahha^ (* in the form of a square *) to these quatrains, but Badaoni 
evidently did not intend to say that these quatrains belonged to the class of 
compositions technically known as murahha^ but merely that they were 
written in the form of a square. The M33. omit the first syllable of each 
hemistich. 

1 Thus described in the Ain (i, 588), * He possesses harmony of thought, 
but his mind is unsettled, and he lives a disorderly life,’ and thus in the 
Tahaqdtf ‘ He came from foreign parts to India and owing to his ill-regulated 
disposition he was imprisoned for two years in Gwaliyar, and was at last 
pardoned by the natural clemency of the emperor,* 

* Probably in Bijapur. 

< § Vid^ pt 316, 
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man of that sort,’ This remark increased the suspicion that he 
had written the satire and he was imprisoned, and it was 
ordered that all his papers should be examined in Fat ^ pur 
in order that it might be discovered, whether he had written 
satires on anybody while he was in Hindustan. Some incrim- 
inating papers were discovered, and he remained in prison in 
Gwaliyar for ten ^ years until at length he was pardoned at the 
intercession of the eldest prince and other courtiers, and was 
summoned to Labor, but he still retained his evil disposition. 

One diij he came to the house of Qazi Hasan of Qazvin,^ who 
has the title of Khan, and the doorkeeper opposed his entering. 
‘Itabi grappled with him, entered the assembly, which was a 
party of friends who had sat down to food, and said to Qazi 
Hasan, * It was this food, that led you to cause your door to be 
shut in the face of a learned man, a foreigner, and you have a 
perfect right (to keep your food to yourself).* In spite of all 
that the master of tlie house and his guests could do in the way of 
excusing themselves, saying that the doorkeeper had not recog- 
nized him, ‘Itabi would not be appeased, and refused to sit down 
and eat. He had great skill in writing Persian and Arabic poetry, 
also in penman.ship and in prose composition. He has composed 
a divan. The following couplets are by him : — 

“ We have scorciied our wise hearts in the furnace of desire, 

“ We have burnt the lamp of the Kabbah at the door of the 
idol-temple.” 


“We have given thee permission to shed this innocent blood, 276 
We have given it to thee verbally, in writing, and under a 
formal attestation.” 


“ We swear by thy honour that we are the nightingales of 
this meadow, 

1 Two years according to the 'Pdbaqdt^ vide n. 9. 

2 He served in Gnjarat in a.d. 1587, and- later in the siege of Asirgarh. 
Vide Ain-i-Akhari i, 498. 

49 
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That the rose has bloomed and we know not where the 
garden is.” 

In fchj country the name of faithfulness causes weeping, 
Both the messenger, and the letter which he bears cause, 
each separately, weeping. 


‘‘ The drum of thy munificence sounds loudly, but I can find 
no way to the sun (of the assembly). 

This special custom and public assembly of thine will kill 
me.”* 


“ I have left thy street, besmirched with accusations ; 

I brought to it chastity, and I leave it defiled with sin. 

May the black night of thy locks be pleased with the 
multitude of hearts (offered to it) 

While I stray, miserable, from thy street. 

The fountain of Ehizr * prides itself on receiving the dust 
of my feet 

While I go, thirstier than ever, from the dimple in thy 
chin. 

Sugar was poured out at each door at which I knocked, 
thou wouldst think 

That I had been to beg from that laughing lip. 

T knocked at tlie door of the seventy-two sects of Islam, 
and from the door of despair 

I turned, Impeless of help from eitlier fire-worshipper or 
Musalman.” 


“ In my impatience, ‘ Itabi, I resolved to part from her, and 
now 

Each time the thought of her enters my heart I weep un- 
restrainedly.” 

1 That is to say the loved one’s custom of holding public levees, having 
previously given notice of them. 

% 'Ilte fomitain of the water of life, 
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A quatrain, 

“ In the love of thy face I have lost both learning and sense. 277 
But what of these ? I have lost my very soul 
In following thee, whatever I had at the end of my life 
Have I lost, and yet I have lost all evil.” 


“ It would not be wonderful if from the atmosphere of thy 
facej 

And from the heated iron of my heart, a film should form 
on the mirror.” 


After his release from confinement he was jj^iven a sum of a 
thousand rupees for travelling expenses and was placed under the 
charge of Qilij Khan,* who was ordered to send him off from the 
port of Surat on a pilgrimage to the Hijaz, but on the way to 
Surat he escaped and fled into the Dakan, where he took refuge 
with the rulers of the country, and there he still wanders about in 
the condition in which he formerly was. 

LXXXVII. ‘ UbaidL* 

He is a youth recently come to man’s estate. He wrote the 
following couplet : — 

“The reward for pain which is not worthy of my asking 
after it 

Is a glance to ask for which I am unworthy*” 

This couplet for some time raised a great stir (among lovers of 
poetry) on every side in Labor, and on this account Qakim Abu-’l- 
Fatlji Gilani ^ was loud in ‘Ubaidi’s praises, and presented him to 
the emperor. When he was asked to write more poetry he did 
not continue a poem on the lines of this couplet, but wrote some 

1 A commander of four thousand and governor of the fort of Surat, He 
was made governor of the fort when Akbar, after a siege of forty-seven 
days, took it. His daughter married Akbar’s youngest son, SulJ;an Daniyal. 

^ ‘Ubaidi is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain^ nor in the Tahaqdt. 

8 Vide p. 233, 
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pessimistic verses which obtained no recognition, and since then 
he has disappeared, like all traces of his poetry. 

LXXX VIII. ‘ IsgQi KhAn. « 

He is descended from some of the religious leaders of the Turks. 
He is acquainted with book-keeping, and was for some time 
accountant-general to the imperial government. He has a divan 
278 full of long and short odes. One day in Labor be represented 
that he wished to present the emperor with a complete copy of 
his works, and at the same time to recite before him a long ode 
and a short ode whicli he had just composed. As his poetry wns 
known to be ridiculous, tlie emperor told him to keep the two 
odes by him and to insert them in the conifdete copy of his works 
when he should present it, in order that all his poems might be 
heard at one reading. He composed a long masnavi, like the 
masnavi of Khan jar Beg, which has already been mentioned. 
This couplet occurs in it, 

“ I am mean, of no consideration, and ugly ; 

What a plague of a contemptible mannikin am I.’* 

Rahman Quli Sultan, his son, had skill in composing chrono- 
grams, and wrote this hemistich as a posy for his seal. 

“ The slave Rahman Qnli Sultan, the son of ‘ Ishqi Khan/* 

(The author adds) 

“ How should that ingenious man have a worthless son.’* 

Since in this selection I have imposed upon myself the duty of 
quoting, just as it was written, the poetry of all the poets of the 
age without any distinctior), and most of whatever I found in my 
sources of information, whether melodious or inelegant, has been 
reproduced, I have, of necessity, quoted some of the verses of 
‘I§hqi Khan, in order to show no unreasonable preference. And, 
in truth, the responsibility rests with Mir ‘Ala-ud-daulah,® not 
with the author. The following couplets are his : — 

1 In the Ain (i, 528) he is called MaulSna ‘Ishqi. He came from Ghazni. 

2 Mir ‘Ala-ud-daulah seems to have helped Badaoni in selecting verse to 
be quoted. 
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“ The reflection of thy eye, heavy with the drowsiness of 
wine,* has fallen on the wine, 

Like a drunkard who, in his drunkenness, falls into the 
water.” 


“ The hud, in desire of thy lip, smiled not at the breath of 
the morning, 

Blit in order to see thy face opened the eye of its heart.” 279 


“As I write my letter to thee the paper is wet with my 
tears, 

I weep in jealousy of the pen which writes thy name on 
the paper.” ^ 

He was, at all events, a mild and dignified man, of old-fashioned 
manners. He has now wholly accepted the $ufi doctrine of anni- 
hilation, and is become an old man nearing actual annihilation, 

LXXXIX. ‘IlmT.8 

He was entitled Mir Miirtaza and wa,8 descended of the Sayyids 
of Du gh albad.^ He was one of tlie most trusted officers of the 
Khanzaman, and for some time held possession of Badaon. He 
was endowed with learning and accomplishments and was im- 
moderately fond of jesting. When Hijaz ^ Khan, one of the chief 

1 A drowsy or languid appearance of the eye is held by orientals to be 
attractive. 

2 Badaoni seems to have had a very poor opinion of ‘Ishqi’s poetry ; but 
the examples here quoted are at least up to the standard of most of the 
verses quoted by him. 

8 ‘Ilmi is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain, or in tlie ^nhaqdt 

^ in the text, with a variant, (Dii'at), in a foot-note. MS. 

(B) has (Diighabad). I have not been able to identify this place, the 

name of which has evidently puzzled the scribes. 

8 Thus in both MSS. The text has (Qahjaz) or (J&hjas), 

names which I cannot identify. The reading of the MSS. appears to me to 
be better than that of the text. 
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men of Badaon, who wrote poetry under the name of Zahid, 
recited, from the masnavi which he had written on the phiase 
* In the name of G-od,’ the following couplet : — 

“ When the crenel lations of the letter sin ^ began to laugh 
The letter lautjhed so as to show its gums,” 

The Mir said, “ What are ‘ the crenellations of tlie letter sin ? ’ 
The doors and the walls are laughing at your verse.” 

Sometimes from the sprightliness of his nature he would 
occupy himself by writing poetry. 

The following couplet is his : — 

“ 0 heart, all night the street dog gets no sleep 
From thy cries and lamentation and wailing.” 

XC. Mir ‘Azizu-’llah.* 

He came of the Saifi Sayyids of Qazvin® and in book-keeping 
280 and penmanship he came first among accountants and scribes, and 
he also had some proficiency in those branches of learning which 
are not treated of in Arabic literature. He was for some time a 
divon-i-sa^ddat, ^ and when Karons ^ were appointed throughout 

1 The poet evidently means, by this expression, the points of the letter 
8in ( ^ ) at the head of the small loops, commonly called the ‘ teeth ’ of the 
tetter. Hence the expression ‘laughed so as to show its gums 
hun-i-danddn) or, literally, ‘ the roots of its teeth.’ Sin is the second letter 
of the Arabic phrase. ‘ In the name of God/ as usually written. The verse 
is snffioiently absurd, bat the critic’s own verse is not much better. 

2 Mir ‘ Azizu-’llal» is not mentioned in the Ain. 

8 The Saifi Sayyids of Qazviii were Sunnis, and snfPered some persecution 
in Persia on account of their religions belief. 

♦ The divdn-i-sa^ddat was clerk to the Sadr^ vide p. 378, n. 2. 

6 Karons were revenue officers placed each over a tract of country which 
paid annually a hardr of dams (1,00,00,000 damssaRs. 2,60,000) to the im- 
perial treasury. Vide i, 13. They were first appointed in 

A.D. 1574-76 and each Itardri was obliged to give security for his good 
behaviour. Notwithstanding this they were grossly extortionate and de- 
populated large tracts by their exactions. Many of them were called to 
account and perished under scourging and torture or lived miserably in 
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the empire of Hindustan he, having with much trouble collected 
five fcarors (of dams) ^ from the Sambhal district, was appointed 
to the administrative and revenue charge of that district, ^ and at 
last he was for several years under suspension, engaged in render- 
ing accounts to the divan and his honour was changed to disgrace, 
and he was subjected to torture, and suffered much, and he 
surrendered all that he liad, even to the uttermost farthing,^ to 
the imperial treasury, and, after surrendering all his possessions, 
surrendered his life with them. He composed a divCin of short 
odes, a poem in praise of the people of his town,^ a poem on roses 
and wine, and many other treatises in verse, but his poetry is all 
in the style of the poets of the time of Sultan Husain Mirza,^ and 
most of the works which I have named are in that style. The 
following verses are his : — 

“ The fresh down has sprung from her ruby lip with moisture 
and splendour. 

For she ever drinks water from the fountain of the sun.” 

jail till death ended their sufferingB. Badaoni snys that they lived for one 
year in luxury as Jcarorts and paid for it with their lives or by dragging on 
a miserable existence ever afterwards. Vide Badaoni, vol, ii, text, p. 189. 

1 Rs. 1,250,000. The meaning of the pnssHge is that Mir ‘Azizu-’llah 
extorted this sum from the people of the Sambhal district in order to pay 
for the appointment of revenue administrator of the district. As this large 
sum was over and above the revenue which the people had to pny to govern- 
ment and as ‘ Azizu-Tlah’s habits of extortion probably grew upon him, it is 
not surprising that he was called to account. 

2 The text has iPyo (subah) ‘province,* but it is improbable that Mir 
‘Azizu-’llah was placed in charge of the whole of the province of Dihli, in 
which Sambhal was situated. It is more probable that he had charge of the 
sarkdr or revenue district of Sambhal, which was a sufficiently important 
charge, paying in annual revenue, Rs. 16,73,636, not reckoning suyurgjiuh^ 

3 Literally ‘ all that he had and had not,’ an expressive phrase which may 
perhaps be taken to mean that he had to surrender all his property and 
promise to deliver whatever property he might acquire in the future. 

^ idkahr-ashuh) ‘ town-disturbing,’ A poem written in praise 

or disparagement of the people of a town. 

5 King of Khurasan, a.d. 1470 — 1505. He was descended fronq ‘Una^Hr 
Ighai]^ Mirz^, second son of Timqr, 
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“ I am thus fallen in the road of gidef and toil like rubbish, 
Perchance some breeze of thy favour and grace will raise 
me from the dust.’* 


0 Lord, I am distracted by the multitude of my sins, 

Show me some mercy, for I am heavily weighed down by 
my sins. 

1 have grief in plenty, boundless sorrow, but no comforter. 

How shall I make friends for myself ? I am heavily 

afflicted,” 

It is evident that he composed these last few verses while 
he was in prison. 

XCI. MIrza ‘ Aziz KukaJ 

He is entitled A‘zam Khan, and is well known for his good 
281 breeding, and for his varied accomplishments and gifts, and there 
is no other amir who is regarded as his equal in depth of under- 
standing or in capacity. As he used formerly, now and again, 
but rai ely, to make trial of his ability in the composition of verse, 
the following few verses of his are quoted, in order that these 
memoirs may not be destitute of all mention of him. 

‘‘ Since honour and reputation prevented me from obtaining 
the desire of my heart, 

I will henceforward shatter my reputation with a stone,” 

He also wrote an illuminated copy of an ode composed by 
himself, the opening couplet of which was this : — 

“ O thou, whose curled lock is the fetter of my heart, 

The love of whom is mingled with all the elements of my 
body ! ” 

1 Son of Ataga Khan and Ji Ji Anaga, and foster-brother of Akbnr. He 
received the title of A‘zam Khan in a.d. 1580, after his father’s death, and 
was at the same time made a commander of five thousand. His daughter 
married MurAd, Akbar’s fourth son. Mirza ‘Aziz died in a.d. 1623-24 at 
Ahmadttbad. He was remarkable for bis ease of address, intelligence, and 
knowledge of history, Vide i, 325, 
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The following couplets are also by him : — 

“ The afPairs of the world have no stability, 

It is better that my heart should be withdrawn from the- 
affairs of the world.*’ 


“ My heart is sick with the pain and grief of loneliness, 
0 physician of the sick heart, what dost thou prescribe 


“ My grief-worn heart has become dust in the road of fidelity j 
See, my faithless love, the way of those who humble them- 
selves to the dust.” 1 

He laid out a splendid garden in Agra, and in it built a garden- 
house adorned with paintings, and composed this quatrain for 
an inscription on the building : — ‘ 

“ 0 Lord, by the purity of heart of men of discernment, 

Which is dearer to Thee than all other things, 

Sin cp this house has, by Thy grace, been completed, 

Of thy favour send me honoured guests ! ” 

There are in the world many records of his doings, one of 
which relates the story of his high-spirited departure on pilgrim- 282 
age to Makkah, and of his return in a different frame of mind, 
.—one of the inevitable consequences of these evil days.* 

1 The text has (Khdhsart) ‘humility.’ MS. (A) has 

(Khdksardn) which is better. 

2 In A.D. 1001 (a.d. 1593) Mirza ‘Aziz, who had been absent from coart 

for six years, Wfis summoned from Gujarat by Akbar. . The Alirzf^ tlien a 
good MusMlinan, had been niuch alarnied by the religions freaks with which 
Akbar had inaugnrated the millennium in the previous year and on receiving 
the summons fled to Din on April 3, 1693, and departed thetjco on pilgrirange 
to Makkah. Here he remained for some time, and was so plundered in the 
name of religion that this zeal for Islam cooled. He returned to India in 
A.D. 1594-95, was favourably received by Akbar, and became a member 
“of Akbar’s hew religion, ‘the divine faith.’ The orthodox Badaoni here 
dismisses the subject very curtly. Vide vol. ii, text, pp. 387, 398, and Ain-i- 
Ahbdri, d27* ; . ; 

59 
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XCII. ‘Ahih of 

He lias written different kinds of poetry, both long and short 
odes. He was for some time in Gujarat wit.h Mirza NizSm-ud- 
din At mad. When he came to Dihli, after the deposition of 
Qazi Mutammad, who was a fanatical §hi‘ah and an evil liver, 
the late Hakim *Ain-ul-Mulk • in Labor besought the Sadrs ^ 
to appoint Mulla ‘Ahdi to the Q^^i-ship, and by way of an 
anticipatory omen found the words Qazi ^AJidt * to give the 
date of his imaginary g^5ft-ship, but it was all of no avail 
and resembled the story of an imaginary man riding an imagin- 
ary horse in an imaginary plain and playing polo with an 
imaginary stick and an imaginary ball. ‘Ahdi then went with 
the Hakim to the Dakan, and nothing is known of him after the 
9akim’s death, neither what happened to him nor whither he 
went. 

The following verses are by him : — 

A quatrain, 

“ Though the lip of my complaint was wet with blood, 

The smoke from my heart arose from the chimney of my 
eyes, 

My tears rained down sparks and fire, 

My sighs kindled and became like a burning coal.” 

At the time when Hakim ‘Ain-ul-Mulk departed from Lfihor 
and also (after a short time) from this world of wickedness and 
strife, the following quatrain, attributed to Hakim §ana^i, was 
discussed : — 

“ Breathe once more, for thy Beloved is near thee, 

And the bird of thy desire is near to the cage. 

How long wilt thou say, ‘ I am far from my Beloved ? ' 
Look within thyself, for the Friend is very near thee.” ® 

1 *Ahdi is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the J'ahaqdt. 

2 Vide p. 229. 3 Vide p. 122, note 2. 

^ letters gives the date a.h. 1000 (a.d. 

1691-92). 

3 This is a /^/i-istio qaatrain. Of* St. Augustine, “ Bgo multum frrapf 
^uaerena Te extra me, et Tu hahitae in 



Mahvi composed the following quatrain : — 

Mahvi, whose heart is near to all men, 

Is near to the bud of the garden and to its thorns and 
rubbish. 

For this reason he was not repulsed from the litter of the 
beloved, 

That the sound of his weeping resembles the sound of its 
bell.” 

Hakim ‘Ain-ul-Mulk composed the following in answer to both 
quatrains : — 

“ Since thy Beloved is near thee every moment, 

Beware, for thy fire is near the dry grass ! 

0 thou who hast fallen behind thy companions and lost the 
way 

Hasten, for the sound of the caravan’s bell is near.” 

Mulla ‘Ahdi composed the following quatrain and also wrote it, 
as a keepsake, in my common-place book, and our companionship 
in prayer was changed for separation : 

“ The freedom of this caged bird is near at hand. 

And this flame is near to the thorns and stubble, 

Grief would fly from me with a thousand wings and pinions, 
Did it but know with whom it consorted.” 

I wonder at my own hardness of heart seeing that I am able to 
sit and beat my breast with a stone in the absence of so many 
friends. 

XCIII. ‘iKiTATU-’LLiH THE SCRIBE.* 

He is a §liirazi, and is now employed in the imperial library as 
a libi'arian. He has a merry and nimble wit and occasionally 
writes poetry. The following verses are his : — 

“ I am fallen, like a helpless bird, into the cage 
My broken heart is like a soundless bell. 

Though I am more contemptible than an ant or a fly 
^ I am suffocated by the straitness of the two worlds.” 


I ^Inayatu-’llah is not mentioned in the Ain, nor in the 'Jl'abaq&t, 



• Another quatYaift, 

“We Ijave learnt the way to a cure for 6urselves, 

V We have helped up the hnrvest of our transgressions, 

We have kindled the fire of hell for ourselves, ’ 

Wahave consilmed ourselves with the fire of our own sins/’ 

Another quatrain. 

“ So long as the locks of the heaut.iful curl, 

So long as the gestures and gait of the lovely are alluring. 
So long as the arrow of the glance is in the brow.of cruelty, 
I die and live again each moment.” 

A couplet. 

“ There is no rose in the rose-garden of this world which is 
not tinged with the blood of some nightingale.” 

In describing a horse he has written : 

“ From his great pace as he gallops, his limbs 
Close on one another like drops of water flowing together./ 

XCIV, ‘ UefT OF SniRAZ.i 

He was a high-minded young mnn of sound understanding and 
he composed poetry of all kinds well, but he became so pufEed up 

I He is thus described in the Ain (i, 669), ‘The forehead of . his diction 
shines with decorum, and possesses a peculiar grace. Self-admiration led 
him to vanity , and made him speak lightly of the older classics. The btifl 
of his merits withered away before it could develop itself.* In the 
he is mentioned as follows ; ‘ He was a young man of genius and of excellent 
understanding, and composed all sorts of poetry well, but he developed so 
much pride and conceit that he lost the regard of all. He has composed a 
devan and some maanavu? He was the encomiast of ^jlakim Abul’-Fath. 
That his poetry was higlily regai’ded is evident from the following couplet 
by the great Persian poet ^a’ib, written on Naziri : — 

I; iSJ^ 

‘Sa’ib, what dost thou think ? Cans’t thou become like Nagiri P 

Even ‘Urfi has not written poetry like Nnsjirrs.” 

‘Urfi’s name was Khwaja Sayyidi Mul^ammad Jamal-ud-din, add his 
tal^allus has reference to the occupation of his father, who, tie ddrogha to 
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/with pride and conceit that he lost the regard of all', and he never 
reached old age. When he first came from' his country to Fatljiv 
pur he attached himself to Shaikh Faizi above all others, and in 
truth, the Shaikh treated him well, and in this last journey he 
lived in the Shaikh’s tents until the camp reached Atak, and was 
supplied with all the necessaries of life by the Shaikhs but at 
lengtrh, in accordance with the long-standing habit of the Shaikh, 
who is friendly with everybody for a week, a coolness sprang u^ 
between tiiem, and ‘Urfi attached himself to Hakim Abu-’l-Fath, 
and afterwards, by means of a recommendation which he received 
from tiie Hakim, to the Khankhanan, with whom both his poetry 
and the esteem in which he was held made great progress daily. 
One day he went to Shaikh Faizl’s house and found him fond- 
ling a puppy. ‘Urfi asked, “ What is the name of this child of 
my lord’s ? ” 'I'he Sbai^ replied, “ His name is well-known 
X‘Ur/?)”, and ‘Urfi replied at once, “May it be auspicious.” ^ The 
Shaikh was very angry, but to no purpose. 

Both ‘Urfi and Husain Sana’i ^ have wonderful good fortune 
with their poetry, for there is no street or market in which the 
booksellers do not stanil at the roadsiiie selling copies of the 
of these two poets, md both Persians and Indians buy 
them as auspicious possessions, while it is quite otherwise with 
Shaikh Faizi, who has spent large sums from hisya^m in having 

the magistrate of Shiraz, was concerned both with the canon ( 

.the common ( ) law. He died at Labor in August, 1591, of dysentery, 

or, according to another account, of poison, at the age of thirty-six. His 
eafly death was ascribed to the abuse which he had heaped on the ancients. 
His odes have been several times lithographed, 

f ‘Urfi’s question is not quite so pointed in the original Persian, and 
might be rendered, ‘ What is the name of this highly-born one ?* But the 
innudiido is perfectly clear. Faizi replies by giving ‘Urfi’s nom-de-piume to 
the unclean animal. ‘Urfi’s retort is one of the commonest expressions of 
politeness, biit its mordant wit cannot be reproduced in a translation^ - In 
the original it is {muhdrak bd^ad), i.e. * may it be auspicious or 

. * may it be Mubarak.- Mubarak was the name of Faizi’s father. Faiji slionid 
have known better than to, measure his wit with that of a ghirazi. , 

» Vide no. XXXI. 





his works copied ^ nnd illuminnted, and nobody asks for them, the 
only copy for which he has had any sale being the solitary one 
which he himself sent abroad. 

* The power of pleasing and grace of diction are gifts of God.’ 

‘Urfi has a divdn of his collected poems, and a masnavi in the 
metre of the Makhzan-i-Asrdr^ which is known throughout the 
286 world. The following few verses are quoted as a memorial of 
*Urfi 

A quatrain. 


“ On the morrow, when the workers of every craft shall be 
summotied, 

When the good acts of ghaitt and Brahman shall be inves- 
tigated, 

There shall be taken from thee not a grain that thou hast 
reaped, 

But for everything that thou hast not sown a harvest sliall 
be required.” 


The following couplets are by him : — 

“ He who thirsts for the blandishments of thy lip knows 
That the frown on thy forehead is a wave of the water of 
life.” 


Nobody has been bom who can bear the pain of love ; 

Every afflicted one has betrayed himself by changing colour 
as he told his story,” 


“ As I sing of love I weep bitterly, 

I am but an ignorant child and tins is my first lesson.” 

1 The text has {hitah). The MSS., which I have followed, have 
OjUf {kitahat)f which is a better reading. 

® Hreasary of secrets.’ The famons mai^zan-i-Aerdr here 

mentioned was by the well-known Persian poet Abu Mubammad 

Ilyas Nigarni of Ganja. ‘Urfi’s ma§navi bore the same name. 
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“ Step not beyond the bounds of ignorance, or else become a 
Plato, 

A middle course is a mirage with raging thirst.” ^ 

The opening couplet of the ode from which the last couplet is 
taken is as follows : — 

“ My conversation in society consists of mattered speeches, 
For here those reputed sensible are ignorant, and my speech 
is Arabic.” 


The following couplets are also by him : — 

“ How shall I endure my desire for my beloved, for, by the 
laws of love 

A mere glance is disrespect and a thought of the beloved is 
derogatory to her.” 


“ Of what pain has it been decreed by Time that I should 
die. 

That the eyes of my soul have not gone forth to welcome ? ” 


“ I speak no word, for silence is better than speech, 

I have no knowledge, for oblivion is better than knowledge.” 


“ The Kabbah would have circled round thy head and circum- 
volated ^ it 

Had it had but pinions and wings ” 

1 Of. Pope— 

A little learning is a dangerons thing ; 

Drink deep, or tnsfce not the Pierian spring ; 

Here, shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

But drinking deeply sobers it again.*' 

* A clumsy word, but r^eoessitated by the suggestion that the temple at 
Mnkkuh should be endued with wings. The idea is that the ceremonial 
oiroumambulation performed by the pilgrims round the Ka%ah would be 
performed by the Ka*bnh ropnd ^he head of ^hp beloved. Yide p. 19, n, 4* 
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XCV. QbaznavI.' 

He is Mir Muhammad Khah-i-Kal an, who is well-known by 
reasbn of hia high rank and position. His assemblies were always 
attended by learned men and poets. In spite of. his constant 
employment in administrative business he found time occasionally 
to indulge in the customary recreation of writing verses, and 
collected a large divfln of his poems. He used to say to the 
Emperor, ‘ The boast of your reign is this, that a man like me has 
lived in it.’ 

, The following verses are his : — 

“ In my youth the flower of my age was passed in ignorance, 
; And what was left of it has been passed in repentance. 

Young man, thou hast sown nothing but the seed of despair 
in the world. 

Now the season of old age is come, and the time for tillage 
is past.” 


“ Go Ghaznavi, associate with the dogs of the beloved, 

Be content with a dry crust and make thyself independent 
of the world, 

Take the crown of pride from thy head and pass beyond 
the stage of ‘ we ’ and A I,’. *. 

1 TEe elder brother of Shams-ud-dm MuhaTntnnd Ataga, A‘zam IQiaa. 
He served nnder Knmnln and Hnmayun and rose to higVi dignity during the 
reign of Akbar. As governor of the Panj&b he distinguished hiinsejf in the 
war with the GskkiiMrs. Later he assisted Mirza Muljammad Hakim of 
Kabul against Mirza Sulaiman and restored him to the throne of Kibul, but 
disagreements afterwards arose and Mir Mnhammnd returned to Labor. In 
the 13th year he and his relatives were removed from the Panjab and he 
received Sambhal in jdgir. In 1673 he was sent by Akbar in advance, for 
tlie reconquest of Gnjarat. On the march he was wounded Jiear Sirohi, but 
recovered. After the conquest he was made governor of Patau (Nahrwila) 
where he died in 1675. He was .a commander of five thousand. Vide 
Akbarif i, 322 and Badaoui, text, ii, 165 et passim, ^ 

% is. egoisi^'r '- ‘ , ■( • 
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Overthrow (in thy mind) the fonndations of the kingdom of 
this world, like Ibrahim, the son of AdliamJ 
Withdraw thy notice from thyself and thy friends that 
thou may be at rest, 

And if even the light of thy eyes should meet thee in the 
way, turn aside. 

When he was governor of Sambhal he gave great vogue to the 
following ode of Shaikh Sa‘di^ (iiiay his tomb be hallowed) : — 

“ The heart which loves and is patient must surely be a 
stone. 

For love and patience are a thousand leagues apart.’ ' 

He himself wrote as follows : — 

“When the cupbearer’s cheek is rosy with wine, 

Drink wine to the sound of the flute, for the heart is sad. ” 

Mir Amani and other poets composed answers to these verses, 
in imitation of them, each ac(5ording to his capacity and frame of 
mind, and one of them, the late Jarnal Khan of Badaon, who was 
a constant and intimate companion of the Ivhan, and was un- 
rivalled in wit, composed an ode of which the following was tlie 
opening couplet, 

“ ’I’hy cheek is ever rosy with the wine of delight. 

My heart, like a closed bud, is constricted with grief in 
meditating on tliy mouth.” 

When I was in Kant-u-Gola 8 in the service of Husain !^an * 
this ode reached me one night in a letter from Miyan Jamal 

^ I do not understand this reference. It cannot have anything do with 
Adham IQian, the murderer of Mir Muhammad’s brother. 

2 Miisharrif-ud-din Sa'di bin Mu§liluud-din, of ^irfiz, one of the most 
famous of Persian poets. 

8 Two adjacent pnrganas in the Sarldr of Badaon, usually mentioned 
together. Vide Atn-i-Alcharl ii, 289 . 

4 Husain ^nn Tukriya (‘ tlie patcher*) ‘the Bayard and Don Quixote of 
Akbar’s reign.’ He acquired his nickname from his having, while governor 
of the Punjab, compelled Hindus to distinguislv themselves by wearing a 
patch near the shoulders. He was a commander of three thousand. .H^ 
died, of wounds, in a.o. 1575. 
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Kh&n and the next morning news came that he had been seized 
with colic in the place of public prayer in Sambhal on the 
*Id-i-Qurhdn,^ and had sickened suddenly, and in the flower of 
his youth had surrendered his soul to God, His bier was brought 
into Badaon. Some mention has been made of this event in the 
record of the reign, * and besides (the chronograms there given) ® 
the words ‘ Ah, Jamal Kban has died ! ’ were found to give the 
date of his death. 

In these days ^ whom have the heavens seated in safety 

Whose existence they did not cut short like the morning’s light ? 

XCVL Qhubari. 6 

He is Qasim ‘Ali, son of Haidar the grocer, and was notorious 
for his pride and groundless vanity. He used to call himself a 
Qurai§hi ® until it became generally accepted that anybody who 
had no descent whatever to boast of claimed connection with the 
Qurai^. Whenever he was ashamed of the arrival of his father 
in any social gathering and lost his temper his father used to say, 

1 The festival of sacrifice, otherwise called lacuAJl {td-ud-duha) cele* 
brated on the tenth day of Zi-’l Bijjah in commemoration of Abraham’s 
preparations for the sacrifice of Ishmael (not Isaac, according to the Muham- 
madans). 

* Vide vol. ii, text, p. 135, 

8 The other chronograms are — 

* a hundred sighs for the beauty and grace of Jamal Khan ’ 

and 

^ — J"" 

‘ He gave up his life on the day of the festival of sacrifice * 

The one here given is 

There is something wrong with these chronograms. The first gives the 
date 928, the second the date 967, and the third the date 977. The correct 
date is A.n. 978 (a.d. 1578). 

^ The text has wliif (‘ the sun ’). I follow the reading of MS. (A) which 
has iuUo3 ^t, a much better reading. 

Ghubari is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the Tahaqdt, 

’Phe (^uraish is the Arabian tribe to which Muhammad belonged, 
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^To spite yon I will sit in the shop which I have in Agra, selling 
fruit and electuaries, and to everybody who comes to the shop, 
whether he questions me or not, I will say, ‘ Let it be known that 
Qasitn ‘Ali is tny son, begotten by me. You may kill him if you 
like/ 

Somebody asked ^aidar how many sons he had; he replied, 
“Eight, the particulars are as follows: — 

“Two are mine, and two are my wife’s, and two belong to 
us both ; 

Two others there are which belong neither to my wife nor 
to me.” ^ 

Qasim ‘Ali was in his youth very handsome, and used to sing 
at social gatherings, and was then for some time servant 2 to the 
Khalifah of the age (Akbar), became a man of some importance, 
and acquired tlie title of fGaan,^ and this case was an illustration 
of the remark made by a man when another said to him, “ Have 
you heard that they have made so and so a Khan?” and he 
replied, “ Well, the mannikin deserved it.” 

His manner of forming his letters and his handwriting were 
like those of the master of the world.^ His unformed hand and 
his ill-formed letters are like those of boys, but in spite of that 
hand and those letters he has a childish confidence in himself.^ 

1 t.e. Gaidar had two sons by another wife and his wife had two sons by 
another husband, and they had two dutiful sons of their marriage, and two 
more who were ashamed of their parents, and of whom their parents were 
ashamed. 

2 Literally, * Khalifah to the Khalifah of the age.' In India the word 
JQj^lifah is applied to cooks and other menial servants. Badaoni’s innuendo 
is susceptible of a very ill meaning. 

3 I do not think tliat ®ubari can be the Qasim ‘Ali Khan mentioned on 
p. 465 of the Ain ( vol. i.) but he may have been. 

^ Soil. Akbar. As Badaoni is making a slighting remark on the Emper- 
or's accomplishments he applies to him an unusual and ambiguous title, 

3 The words ‘hand,’ ‘letters,* and ‘confidence’ are, in the original, dim- 
inutives which cannot be otherwise ‘ translated than by employing some 
such qualifying adjeotivetf as I ha^ used. 
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During my twenty-one years’ acquaintance with Ghubari be has 
been constantly engaged in taking lessons in (what may be called) 
290 the middle standard, • and he used to compel his teachers to make 
obeisance to him, and if they did not consent to do so he would 
not come for his lesson, and in the lessons received under these 
unfortunate conditions he never progressed beyond the elements 
of accidence.^ His taste in poetry may be estimated from the 
following verses : — 

“I love water, and the bath is my place, 

The bath-house is the house which is appropriated to me.” 

In imitation of the opening couplet which runs, 

“ I wish for one hair from the curled lock of my love. 

That is to say, I am an idolator, and I wish for a sacred 
thread.” 

He wrote the following: — 

“I wish to explain my grief to the dog of my love. 

That is to say, I am grieved, and 1 wish to explain my 
grief. ” 

The following verses are also by him : — 

From her eyes nothing but calamity reaches me. 

Nobody has ever such calamity.” 

A quatrain, 

“ Everybody who is afflicted by love 
Becomes acquainted with toil and grief ; 

Everybody who has found his way into love’s circle 
Revolves around calamity like a pair of compasses.” 

Grhubari departed from this world, very unwillingly, in a.h. 
1000 (a d. 1591-92), and the chronogram found for his death 
consisted of the words, “ Qasim ‘Ali Khan the fool.” ® Accord- 

1 <3^^ (Sabag.i-?nwtazDa88ijf) lessons learnt by boys not just learn- 
ing to read and write, but in the middle classes in schools. 

2 It singular in meaning.” 

aJbt The letters give the date 1000« 
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ing to another account the year of his death was a.h. 1001 (a.d. 
1592-93), and if this be accepted as correct the word jahil (‘igno- 
rant’) substituted for the word ahlah (‘fool ’) will give the correct 291 
date.* 

Since thou art ignorant grieve not if they call thee fool, 

For these two expressions are* synonymous. 

XGYII. GiiurbatT of Hisar.'"^ 

lie lias composed a drvnn ai;d has studied to some extent. He 
used to tell the following story : — 

1 was once in ai» assembly convened for the ecstatic dancing^ 
of darvisjies by that king of saints and greatest^ of pious men, 
Shaikh Husain of Khwarazm (may God hallow his soul), and 
the chanters were chanting the following quatrain : — 

“ Throughout rny life I have been one of those who wear my 
skin as Thy garment, 

I am one of that brotherhood who wear the ring of Thy 
service in their ears, 

If Thon showest me favour I am one of those who shout for 
joy of Thee, 

And if Thou showest me none I am one of those who are 
silent for Thee.” 

And his holiness the Shaikh, on hearing the last verse, was 
seized with holy rapture, and an ecstasy that communicated 
itself to others,® so that I too, blessed by being in his company, 

t The letters of aJLj( (‘fool’) give the total 38, and those of (‘igno- 

rnnt’) 39. If, tlierefore, the hitter word be substituted for the former in the 
chronogram given above the grand total will be 1001 instead of 1000. 

2 'I’he text has Ai 0^1^. To make sense we must read 

S Ghnrbatl is not mentioned as a poet either in the Ain or in the 
Tahaqdt. Hi^ar Firuza was the chief town of a sarkar in the Suba of Dihli, 
and is now the headquarters of a district in the Panjab, 

^ vide p. 9, and note 1. 

B literally ‘seal.’ 
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experienced holy rapture, and, springing up from my place as one 
beside himself, utlered the following couplet: — 

“ Whether Thou showest me favour or whether Thou show- 
est it not 

I am one of that brotherhood who wear the ring of Thy 
service in their ears.” 

His holiness the Shaikh seized me by the hand and whirled 
me round with him, and the delight of that moment never leaves 
my heart. ^ 

He died in Agra, in the neighbourhood of Shaikh Farid’s Col- 
lege, in A.H. 966 (a.d. 1558-59). 

The following opening couplet of one of his odes is well known: 

“ The mouth of my Friend last night told me a secret mys- 
tery, 

‘ 1 am the fountain of the water of life, and thou knowest 
it not.* ” 

292 The following verses are also by him : — 

“ Why does not fate shed niy blood where thou art not ? 

It would seem that this is beyond the power of fate.’* 

The words which fell from her lips were brief, and I could 
not understand them, 

The down around her lips is a marginal commentary* 
brief enough. 

In travelling the road of love for thee I arrived at no stage 

At which 1 did not find that the pain of love for thee had 
preceded me.’* 

I This story gives us an interesting pioture of a form of worship which 
commends itself to the mystics of the East, and which is nob without its 
counterpart in ‘revival meetings * nearer home, and ‘ camp meetings ’ in the 
far West. 

* (ht^dshiyah) means ‘a fringe/ ‘a margin/ ‘ a marginal comment- 

ary, * but it is impossible in a translation to reproduce the play on this word 
and on e two meanings of kA (Khatt). viz !--* writing * and ‘ down on 
the cheek.’ 
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XCVIII. Q^airatI of SnlRiz.i 

He s|)ent some time in India and returned to Shiraz, The 
following verses are some of his : — 

“ I would not consent to the slajing of others, for I know 
That d.eath has taken the bitterness of death from the dag- 
ger of my executioner.” 

“ Devotee, the knot in the string of thy rosary cannot be 
loosed without sincerity : 

Go, and for a time convert thy rosary into the sacred 
thread of the fire-worshippers.” 

“ A pleasant country is the street of love, 

For there all the malice of the heavens is changed to kind- 
ness.” 

“I am slain by the dagger of that slayer who so shed my 
blood 

That not one drop of it fell on the ground ” 

XCIX. Fari^T of ShIraz.* 

He was the brother of Shah Fathu-’llah,® who has already been 
mentioned. When he came for the first lime to Hindustan 
Bairani Khan the Khankhanan asked him, as Farighi was the 
poetical name of the well-known Shaikh ‘Abdul Wajd of Khavaf 
to whom he was closely hound in the bonds of friendship and 
religious dependence, to change his poetical name to Fa’iql. 

He used this name for some time, but when he returned to ‘Iraq 295 
he reverted to the use of his former nom-de-plume. He then 
came to Hindustan a second time, and died here. His son, Mir 
Taqi, was another Shah Fathu-'llah in his knowledge of astronomy 
and astrology, and I presented to him a part of twenty chapters . 

1 The very brief description of Ghairati given in the Tahaqdt is word for 
word the same as that given here. In the Ain (i, 694) he is thus described, 

“ His diction is good, and he knows the history of the past.’* 

* Farighi is not mentioned ns a poet in the Ain. In the Tahaqdt he is 
thus described, ‘ Mir Farighi is the brother of Mir Fathu-’llah of Shiraz. He 
was for a long time in the Emperor’s service^” 

^ Vide p. 216. 
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which I had written on the astrolabe. He was a man of noble 
disposition and high aspirations, and his brother, Mir Sharif, bad 
many excellences and perfections. Mir Taqi used to say that in 
his family he and his brother, with their uncle, Shah Fathu-’llah, 
were the only ones that i»eld the Sunni faith, all the others being 
bigoted ^Vahs. The following verses are by Mir Farighi : — 

“Well is it for me that in accordance with thy promise 
happy in my abode of toil 

“ I sit, glancing ever and again expectantly at the door.” 

“ To such a point does love at length bring intimate associa- 
tion with the beloved 

That the lover finds himself a stranger to separation.” 

“ On the humi)le body of Majnun no scnr was visible ; 

For the footprint of Laila’s camel was impressed on 
him.” 

“The festival time has arrived and T am constantly anxious, 

Hoping, O Lord, that 1 may have speech with her, in order 
to offer my co?igratulations.” 

“ So frequently has the country of my heart been ravaged by 
the army of thy love 

That the caravan of patience never unfastens its burdens 
there.” 

“Love’s madness can easily unfasten those knots in love’s 
bonds 

Which wisdom, with all its pretensions, cannot, with count- 
less efforts, unfasten.” 

“ Farighi has gii ded up his loins in the service of that lovely 
one on the condition 

That he never, until the day of resurrection, unfastens from 
bis waist the sacred thread of idolatry.” 

“ In her absence, 0 death, I have put up with my life. 

But now I can no longer sit patiently waiting for thee.” 

The following is the opening coujjlet of an ode which he wrote 
in ])raise of his holiness our sponsor the eighth Jmom^ Bi^a’ 
(blessings and praise be upon him!); — 
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When the money-changer of the recurring morn opened 
his shop 

He exchanged every copper coin that he had for a piece of 
gold- 

C. FahmI op Tihran.^ 

He had travelled much and seen the world. He came to Hin- 
dustan and then returned to his own country. He had some 
poetical genius. The following verses are his : — 

“ I wish that the flame of love may so strike my grief- 
nurturing body 

That, while I weep from its burning, water may fall on my 
ashes.- 

“I will give rest to my heart by patiently bearing her mes- 
sage, 

Though this (rest) is an impossibility to which I can never 
attain.- 

Go, speak not of love’s burning pain till the last trump 
shall sound, 

For this world is nothing but a house of mourning,” 

Cl. FahmT op Samarqand.^ 

He is the son of N^Miri of Samarqand. He was a jovial man, 
and expert at composing enigmas. He came to India and then 
returned again to his own country. The following verses are his : 

“Since the tavern-keeper® described to me the properties 
of wine. 

My repentance of my repentance passes description.” 

i In the Tabaqdt it is recorded that he was with the Khan-i-A'jjain, but, 
as no date is given, it is not certain whether the reference is to Shamsu-d- 
din Mnhanimad Ataga Khan or to his son Mirza ‘Aziz Kdka, both of whom 
held the title. The latter is probably intended. In the Ain (i, 699) Pahml 
is described as ‘of Rai,* but this Fahrai is identified as Fuhmi of Xihran by 
a couplet ascribed to him by Abu-U-Fa?l which is also ascribed to him by 
Daghistanl and in the Tabaqdt. 

* Fahml of Samarqand is not mentioned in the Ain or in the TabaqdU 

8 Literally, ‘ the chief priest of the magians.’ 
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When I saw her dark hair forming a garment round her 
body 

295 I believed it to be the garment of the holy pilgrimage and 

wound it round myself.” 

on. FlKRl.l 

He is Sayyid Muhammad, the cloth weaver, well known as Mir 
Ruba^i. In this description of poetry he is the ‘ Umar IGaayyam 
of the age. He left this world in the course of the journey 
to Jaunpur,® in the year h. 973 (a.d. 1565-66), and the words ‘Mir 
Ruba‘i made a journey,^ were found to give the date of his death. 

A quatrain, 

“ Pikri has a head which is unfurnished with contents, 

He has at his heart a secret pain for which there is no 
remedy. 

For an age he has made his head his feet on the road of 
love, 

He has set out on a road which has no ending.” 

As his verses are very well known I shall conclude by quoting 
the following few quatr.iiiis and a couplet which are attributed 
to him : — 

“ 0 heart, though thy love be a warrior, fear not, 

Though her business be oppression and mortal enmity, fenr 
not, 

1 Fikri is thus described in the Tabaqdt, “ He is Sayyid Muhammad the 
cloth weaver. He spent many years in the service of the Emperor. He is 
distinguished for his quatrains, since he was always writing quatrains, and 
he is also known as Ruhd'i (‘quatrain*).” In the Ain (i, 602) he is thus 
described : “ He is a cloth weaver from Hirat. He generally composes 
quatrains.’* According to the Haft Iqlim he came to India in a.h. 969 (a.d, 
1561-62). 

® Akbar was directing the campaign against the Khanzaman in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jaunpur during the cold weather of 1665-66. Vide vol. ii, 
text, pp. 82—84. 

^ numerical values of the letters 

gives the date 978, 
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In the army of her beauty her two eyes are warriors, 

For the rest, tlie down on her cheek and her mole are the 
dark colour of the host. 

“If one will not, like the sun, suffer the sword to be raised 
above his head 

The sky shall not be clad from head to foot in gold for him : 
If the gardener will not endure the hardships of the thorn. 
He shall receive into his bosom no loved one in rosy gar- 
ments like a bud.” 


“On the morrow, when nothing shall remain of this world 296 
but a tale, 

When signs shall appear of the Resurrection’s spring, 

The beloved ones shall raise their heads from the dust- 1 ike 
verdure, 

And we too shall raise our heads in courtship.” 


“ Thou goest with thy locks dark as night, and like dew on 
every side 

Salt (wit) rains from thee, alas for wounded hearts ! ” 
cm. Pana’I.! 

He is a Ca gh atal of noble descent. He has travelled much 
and has acquired honour by visiting the holy places of pilgrimage 
(Makkah and Madinah). He has performed notable services in 
the field and at one time held the title of Khan, but on account 
of some misconduct he was degraded from that rank. One day 

I This poet appears to be identical with Shah Fana’i, mentioned in the Ain 
(i, 426) as a commander of one thousand. He served in the conquest of 
Malwa and fonght in the battle of Sarangpur against Baz Bahadur, early in 
A.D. 1561. The poet Fana*i described in the Tahaqat is u^oubtedly the 
same person, for the couplet there attributed to him is one of those here, 
attributed to him by Badaoni, but in the Tahaqat he is thus described, ‘ He 
is Mulla ^w^rd, the goldsmith, who has spent all his life in this court. He 
was at first in the service of Mirza ^Askaru* ‘ Askari Mlrza was one of the 
brothers of the Emperor Humayun, and was consequently Akbai’s uncle. 
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lie said, * Nobody has excelled me in these three ^ins Shamshir 

(‘ the swoT’d ’), (‘ poetry ’), and ^a^ranj (‘ cliess The Em- 

peror at once replied, ‘ The same might he said of two other 
shaitHm (‘devilry’) and (‘effrontery’).’ Fana’i 

spent some time in prison, and when he was released he was 
seized with madness, which, taking him hy the hand, led him 
away into some wilderness, whither, nobody knows. Ho has 
written a divan and his* poetry is of the character of that of the 
debauched (va gh atai nobles. The following couplet is by him, 

“ Every one attains his object by his nightly cries of ‘ 0 Lord, 
0 Lord ! ’ 

0 Lord ! Why do not I attain my object by my cries of 
‘ 0 Lord ! ’ ” 


The following opening couplet also, which I have borne in my 
mind for the last fifty years, and which is quoted in the Tilrtlch’i- 
297 Nizami ^ ^ is by him : — 

say not that I have a house worthy to be honoured by 
thy footsteps, 

I am a stranger, and humble, and have but a waste corner.” 

(The following is another opening couplet.) 

“ Wliilst thy rosy face blossomed above the rosy wine 
The wine blossomed in the cup from the reflection of thy 
rosy face.” 

CIV. FusiNi OF Yazd.^ 

He is a Sayyid, a story-teller, and has a mind adapted to 

1 The three words begin with the letter {shin) as do also the two words 
added to them by Akbar. 

* This word is not in the text, but both MSS. have it. It may perhaps 
have been an afterthought of some scribe, but is very applicable to the 
boastful Fan&’i. 

* 8ciL The TahaqdUi-Akbai'ty by Niz^mu-’din-Al^mad. 

4 Fasuni is not mentioned in the Tahaqdt. In the Ain he is called a 
ghirazi, while and the Ata^hada^i Aiar say that he came from 

Tabriz. Daghistani adds that he served under Jahangir and ghShjahan as a 
mustaufi. The Mir*dtU‘l-*Alam mentions a Fusunl who was an amir in 
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poetry. He came from Thatha ^ and obtained a post in the Em- 
peror’s service. The following verses are by him; — 

“Why didst thou needlessly pass by the unworthy ? 

And, if it was necessary to pass by him, why didst thou 
glance towards him ? 

Thou werfc in talk with a stranger, and, when thou sawest 
me from afar. 

If thou didst not completely veil thyself from me why didst 
thou draw thy veil but a little ? ” 


“ When I arrived, and thou wert in talk with a stranger. 
Thou didst distract his attention, and then glance covertl}’' 
towards me.” 

“ Fusuni made his obeisance to thee merely to deceive others, 
Had it not been for this such a worthless wretch would 
have been unworthy of making his obesiance.” 


“When she had, after making a thousand promises, shown 
me her face but once, 

She then, for fear of strangers, showed it but for a mo- 
ment and went.” 


“ He who is slain by the glance of the beloved closes not his 
eyes. 

As he draws his last breath he is dazzled by the face of his 
slayer.” 

CV. FiRUZA OF KiBUL.® 

He was brought up in the household of Mirza Muhammad 

Jahangir’s reign and had the title of Afzal i^an. In the Ain (i, 604) 
Fnsunl is thus described, * His name is Mahmud Beg. He is an excellent 
accountant and knows also astronomy well.* 

1 The well-known town in Sind. 

^ Firuza is mentioned in the Ain 626) as a commander of two hundred. 
He came from Kabul to India with GhazI ]^an of Badakhshan in the early 
years of Akbar’s reign. 
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Hakim.^ By birth he belongs to the Langah * clan. It seems 
298 probable ttiat he was captured by a soldier in some of the wars 
in Hindustan and was placed in the service of the late Emperoi*, 
and was then brought up with Mirza Mul^ammad Hakim. He is 
somewhat studious, in a desultory manner, and is moderately 
skilled in penmanship. He has a general knowledge of music, 
and can beat the drum after a fashion.® In body he is well pro- 
portioned. He came to court and paid his respects, with Qazi 
Khan of BadaWbshan, between Jaunpur and Agra, when the Em- 
peror was returning from his expedition to Patna. Although 
he does not study assiduously he is naturally somewhat ready in 
etymology, and it gradually becomes evident that he has under- 
stood the whole drift of any stiff argument. 

The following verses are his : — 

“ Thou hast made a stranger the object of thy regard. 
What means this ? 

Thou hast cast out the slave from thy regard. What 
means this ? 

I have seen nobody in this age to equal thee in beauty and 
grace. 

But thou hast destroyed the value of beauty. What 
means this ? ” 

“ What remedy is there but death for this sick body ? 

Go, physician, waste not thy pains on me,*^ 


Nowadays it is reported that he boasts that he has written an- 
swers * to most of the odes in the div&ns of ancient and modern 

1 King of Kabul, second son of Humiyun and brother of Akbar. 

^ An Afghan clan, six members of which ruled in Multan as independent 
kings for ninety-two years from a.d. 1446. Vide Ain-i-Akhari ii, 384. 

8 Badaoni certainly seems to be damning FIruza with faint praise, but 
playing the drum is more highly regarded in the east than it is in Europe. 
Drums, which are of several sizes and shapes, are carefully tuned, and are 
usually played with the fingers and the heel of the hand, with a certain 
amount of expression. 

4 An ‘ answer * to a poem is a poem imitating the original in metre and 
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poets. As to what he has discovered from these sources it may 
perhaps become more generally known than it is at present. 

CVI. FahmT of Astarabad. 

He was a capable man. He died in Dihli. The following 
quatrain is by him : — 

‘‘0 thou whose face is bathed*in rose water, 

With ringlets curling around it like wreathed violets, 

Thy eyes are like two beauties overcome with wine on one 
pillow 

Who have laid their heads together and are fallen asleep.” 

GoufleU. 

“In these days freedom fiom care has become no more than 
a tale, 

Whither shall 1 go ? What shall I do ? The times are 
very evil.” 


“ The piteous state of the faithful is caused by thy cruelty. 

Remove the sword, for their blood is on thy head.” 

evil. Shaikh Faizi, the Poet Laureate.^ 

In many separate branches of knowledge, such as poetry, the 
composition of enigmas, prosody, rhyme, history, philology, 

rhyme, ai»d either elaborating the ideas of the original, or itttrodneing fresh 
ideas on tlie same subject. 

i Literally (malikU’Sh^ihu^ara) ‘ King of poets,* the official 

title given to him by Akbur in a.h. 997 (a.d. 1589). 

Shaikh Abu’l Faiz Faizi, one of the most learned men of Akbar’s court, 
was the eldest son of Shaikh Mubarak of Nagor, and elder brother of the 
famous Abu-l-Fazl. He was born at Agra in a.h. 954 (a.d. 1647). His 
acquirements in Arabic literature, the art of poetry, and medicine were very 
extensive, and he used to treat poor people gratis. As a young man he was 
regarded with suspicion and ill-treated by the orthodox in Agra on account 
of his ShVah proclivities, and when he was summoned to conrt the orthodox 
believed, or affected to believe, that he was to be called to account for his 
heterodoxy, and carried him to court b^ force, He wa^ however, very 
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medicine, and prose composition ShaiWi Faizi had no equal in his 
time. At first he used to write under his well-known poetical 

favourably received by Akbar, and in a short time became his constant 
companion and friend. He was instrumental, in a.h. 986 (a.d. 1578-79), in 
bringing about the downfall of Shaikh‘Abdn-n-NabI the 8adr, who had been 
one of his persecutors. It is said that Faizi wrote a hundred and one books. 
In 1586 he planned a KhamsaK or collection of five epics, in imitation of the 
Khamsah of Nizami. The first, Markazu4-Adwarf was to consist of 8000 
verses, and was to be an imitation of Ni?;aml’s MaJ^zanu-l- Asrdr, The 
8ulaimdn-u-Bilqi8 and the Nal-u-Daman were to consist of 4000 verses each 
and were to be imitations of the Khuarav-u-Shtrin and the Latld-u-Majnun ; 
and the Ho/t Kishwar and the Ahharndma, each of 5000 verses, were to 
correspond with the Eaft Paikar and the Sikandarndma. This great under- 
taking was never completed. Portions were written, and in 1594-95 Faizi, 
encouraged by Akbar, completed the NaUu-Daman and presented a copy to 
the Emperor. The Markazu-l- Adwdr appears also to have been completed. 
Faizi translated from the Sanskft the Lilavati^ a work on arithmetic, and 
the Bhdgavad Oita. Faizi was sometimes employed ns tutor to the Princes, 
and sometimes acted as an ambassador. He suffered from asthma and died 
on Safar 10, a.h. 1004 (Oct. 15, 1595). He was a member of Akbar’s ‘ divine 
faith.* Vide Am-i-Alcbari, i, 490 et passim and Budaoni, vol. ii, text, pp. 260 
309, 365, et passim, 

A long description of Faizi as a poet is given in the Ain (i, 549) from 
which I give the following extracts : — ‘ He was a man of cheerful disposi- 
tion, liberal, active, an early riser. He was a disciple of the Emperor, and 
was thus at peace with the whole world.* * He wrote for nearly forty 
years under the name of Faizi, which he afterwards, under divine inspira- 
tion, changed to Fayyazi.* * His excellent manners and habits cast a 
lustre on his genius.* • He composed many works in Persian and Arabic. 
Among others he wrote the 8awdtihi-l-llhdm (vide p. 194 n. 1 ) * * Genius 
as he was, he did not care for poetry, and did not frequent the society of 
wits. He was profound in philosophy.* * The gems of thought in his 
poems will never be forgotten. In the Tahaqdt he is thus described, “ He is 
one of the greatest of learned men and SJiai^s and is much respected for 
his resignation to the Divine will and for his habits of solitary meditation. 
He has grown to maturity in the Bmperor*s service and has been honoured 
with the title of Maliku-Bh’8hu*ard, In the art of poetry he is a prodigy, 
and he has written a work on ethics, entitled Mawdridu-l-Kilam^ which 
contains no dotted letters, and he has also written a commentary on the 
word of God, which contains no dotted letters. It is known as the 8awdfi'- 
u-H-Ilhdm, His divdn contj^ins over l$,000 verses and he has written some 
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name of Faizi, but later, imitating the title of his younger 
brother, whom the Emperor describes in writing as ^Allnmi and 
in order to glorify himself, he chose a poetical name in the same 
measure, viz. Fayyazi,^ but it did not suit him, and one or two 
months later, having packed up the baggage of this life, he took 
it from the world with the most bitter regret. He was a mas- 
ter S of malevolent activity, idle jests, conceit, pride, and malice, 
and one epitome of hypocrisy, baseness, dissimulation, love of 
pomp, arrogance, and ostentation. All Jews, Christians, Hindus, 
and fire-worshippers, not to speak of Nizaris and Saba^iis, held 
him in the very highest honour for his heresy, his enmity to the 
followers of Islam, his reviling of the very fundamental doctrines 
of our faith, his contemptuous abuse of the noble companions (of 
the Prophet) and those who came after them, and of holy Shaikhs, 
both dead and living, and of his unmannerly and contemptuous 
behaviour towards all learned, pious, and excellent men, both in 3(X) 
secret and openly, and both by day and by night. Not content 
with this he used, despite the sacred faith of Mul;iammad (may 
(jod bless and assoil him and his family), to regard all forbidden 

rnaonavis. In poetry he is the chief of all poets of the age, and in prose 
composition) he is alone and unapproachable. In branches of knowledge 
foreign to the Arabic, and in philosophy, medicine and many other sciences 
he has much skill. In universality of knowledge he has no equal. I have 
enjoyed intimate friendship with this most learned man of the time from 
my childhood up. His gentle disposition is equalled by his cheerfulness. 

His angelic nature imposes an obligation on all his contemporaries.” 

‘ my very learned man,* a title bestowed on Shai^ Abu-1-Pazl by 

Akbar. 

2 signifies ‘ abundance * ; wiiih the ya-yi-nishati tedded to it, kb 

is nsual in a taMalluSf it becomes is an intensive adjective 

formed in the same measure as from the same root, and signifies ‘ pro- 
fusely generous.’ The 1/5 converts it into taMiallus. The letter 

^ (yd) in • Allami is, on the other hand, the sign of the first (singular) 
possessive pronoun in Arabic. 

3 (^ayuld). The word has perplexed the editor of the text, who 
says, in a plaintive footnote, Sic, in all three MSS. 

53 
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things as lawful, and all the injunctions of the sacred law as un- 
lawful, and, with a view to washing away the stain of his ill- 
repute, which the waters of a hundred oceans (poured over it) 
till the day of judgment will not wash away, he used, in the 
height of his drunkenness, and while he was ceremonially im- 
pure,^ to write a commentary* on the written entirely in 

words which contained no dotted letter, and his dogs * used to 
trample on it in all directions. At last, after all his denial of 
the truth, his obstinacy, his pride» and his heresy, he hastened to 
the place to which he belonged, and went in such sort that I 
pray that nobody may see or hear of the like. When the Em- 
peror went to visit him when he was at his last gasp, Faizi barked 
like a dog in his face, and the Emperor used to relate this story 
in open darhar^ his face was swollen and his lips had become 
black, so that the Emperor asked Shaikh Abu-1-Fazl what caused 
this blackness of the lips and suggested that Faizi had rubbed 
mist ^ on his teeth, as the people of India use to do, but Abu-1- 
Fazl replied that this was not so, and that the blackness was 
caused by the blood which Faizi had been vomiting. But, with- 
out a doubt, the sufferings which he had already endured were 
very little considered with reference to his vice, his abuse of the 
faith, and his revilings of his holiness the last of the Prophets 
(may God bless him and his family, all of them). Many abusive 
chronograms were discovered for the date of his death. One was 
as follows : — 

“ When Fai?i the atheist died an eloquent man uttered (as 
the date of his death) the words, 

‘ A dog has gone from the world in an abominable state.’ ” ^ 

1 * Vir de quo egredifcur semen coitus, lavabit aqua omne cor- 
pus suum ; et immnndus erit usque ad vesperu«n.’ Lev xv. 16. The Mu- 
hammadan law on this point was the same as the Mosaic. Tl»e obligation 
was contemptuously set aside by the * divine faith’: vide Badaoni, ii, text p. 305. 

2 T)»e 8awd(i‘u~l-JlMm, vide aupra p. 194 and note 4l2. 

^ Faizi was very fond of dogs. 

♦ A dentifrice nsed in India for blackening the teeth. 

’’ cjV?- j' 60 + 20 + 10+1 + 74 3 + 5 + 1 + 60 + 200+ 

«0 + 400 + 6 + 2 + 8< 1 + 80+100 + 2 + 10 + 8 = 1003. One year short. 
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Another said : 

“The date of the death of that carrion Faizl is fixed by the 
words ‘ The four religions of fire.” ^ 

Another found the following chronogram ; — 

“ Faizi the inauspicious, the enemy of the Prophet, ^ 

Went, bearing on him the brand of curses, 

He was a miserable and hellish dog, and hence 
The words ‘what dog-worshipper has died* 2 give the date 
of his death.” 

In the same strain was the chronogram : 

“ The laws of apostasy have been overthrown.” ® 

And another wrote: “Faizi was an apostate.”"^ 

And to the same effect is the following : — 

“ Since he could not choose but go, there is no help but that 
The date of his death shall be found in the words, ‘He is 
for ever in fire.’ ” ^ 

He wrote poetry for a period of exactly forty years, but it was 
all imperfect. He could set up the skeleton of verse well, but 
the bones had no marrow in them, and the salt® of his poetry 
was entirely without savour. His taste in lewd raving, in boast- 
ful verse, and in infidel scribblings, is well known, but he was 

1 2 + 3 + 1 + 200 + 40 + 700 + 5 + 2+60 + 1+200-1204. 

'J'his chronogram gives two hundred years in excess. Badaoni perhaps 
tliought that any stick was good enough to beat a dog with. The ‘four 
religious of fire’ were probably Judaism, Christianity, Hinduism, and Zo- 
roastrianism, the ‘ divine faith * of Akbar being, perhaps, substituted for one 
of these. 

2 *^3 + 5 + 60 + 20 + 2 + 200 + 60 + 400+10 + 40 + 200 + 
4-1004.*^ 

3 ^IsJf IjscU 100+1+70 + 4 + 5 + 1+30 + 8+ 1+4 + 300 + 20 + 

60 + 400-1004. 

4 ciy 2 + 6 + 4 + 80+10 + 800+10 + 40 + 30 + 8 + 4+10* 
1004.” 

5 jliJf ^ jjLL 600 + 1 + 30 + 4 + 80+10+1 + 30 + 50+1 + 200-1007. 

Three years in excess. 

« (Ma^Slifi) ' Spices,* ‘ flavouring materials.’ 

t {faMtriyydt) Verses boasting of their own accomplishments in 
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entirely devoid of any experience of the love of truth, of the 
knowledge of God, and of any idea of a painful longing for God, 
and “ a favourable reception is the lot of enemies.’’ Although his 
diviln and his mamavi contain more than twenty thousand cou- 
plets there is not emong them one couplet that is not as much 
witliout fire as his withered genius, and they are despised and 
rejected to such an extent that no one, even in lewdness, studies 
his verse, as they do those of other base poets. 

“Verse which is wholly devoid of pith 
Remains, for all time, a rough draft.” 

And this is stranger still, that although he has spent the whole 
revenue of his in having his misleading lies written and 

copied, and has sent copies of them to all his friends, both far 
and near, nobody has ever taken a copy in his hand a second 
time. 

Thy poetry has doubtless taken a lesson from the dignity 
of the veil, 

For it displays no desire to come out of its private come r 
in the house. 

The following few couplets are taken from his selected poems 
which he wrote as memorials of himself, and entrusted to Mirza 
Nizamu-d-din Abmad and others : — 

“ Cover not thy eyelashes ^ when thy eyes travel, like feet, 
(the road of love) 

For stout wayfarers march with naked feet.” 

302 “Why dost thou cut my hand, thou sword of love? If 
justice is to be done 

Cut out the tongue of the slanderer of Zulaikha.” 

“ When we cast our bounteous glance on those who sit in 
the dust 

We distribute even to ants brains like those of Solomon.” 
“The flood of my tears will hardly turn thy heart of stone ; 

To turn this mill-stone the flood of Noah is required.” 

poetry are a favourite form of composition among Persian poets, and especial- 
ly among Indian poets writing in Persian. 

1 i.e. * Veil not thyself.* 
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“ 0 love, overthrow not the Ka^^ah, for there, for a moment, 

Those exhausted in the faith of love sometimes take rest.” 

0 love, have I leave to remove from the shoulder of the 
sky 

To my own shoulder the banner of thy power ? ” 

‘‘ How lon^ shall I stake my heart on the blandishments of 
the fair ? 

1 will burn this heart and obtain a new heart. 

Faizi, my hand is empty, and the road of courtship is be- 
fore me, 

Perhaps I shall be able to pledge my divUn for this world 
and the next.” 

The following is the opening couplet of a boastful ode, of 
which he was very proud : — 

“ Thanks be to God that the love of beautiful ones is my 
guide. 

I am of the religion of Brahmans and of the faith of the 
fire-worshippers.” 

The following couplet is also by him : — 

“ In this land there is a sugar-lipped multitude 

Who have mixed salt with their wine and are drunk in- 
deed.” 

(Poet) say thyself in what part of this poetry there is any 
savour. 

The following couplets are from the Mamavi Markaz’-uAdivclr 3Q3 
which he wrote in imitation of the Ma]ch2an-i~]^iydl * and which 
did not turn out fortunately for him : — * 

“ To beg ® for what aid I come to this door, 

That I have become richer in heart and hand ? 

i This is a mistake. The Markazu-l-Adwdv was written in imitation of 
Nizami's Mal^zanu-l-asrdr, vide supra p. 412 n. 1. 

* Hy this expression Badaoni appears to mean merely that he did not 
live to finish it. 

* MSS. have 
the meaning nor the scansion. 


The difference affects neither 
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I asked for little, but my stock increased 
Then, though I sal- down, my footsteps advanced.’* 

The following couplets are from his projected t Bilqis- 

u-Stdaimdtn : — 

“ I set myself again to place 
The slit of my pen opposite to the window of my heart : 
There comes from that window and enters this window ^ 
That very light which serves as a guide to tlie soul, 
Although from this court of injustice 

The throne of the Sulaiman of my words ® has gone on the 
breeze, 

Yet it occurred to me to consider a plati 
Whereby, by means of spells, I might bind the demons in 
chains,^ 

Bind them, by what means 1 have, to the throne of my 
rhetoric. 

And adorn that (throne) from the treasures of my mind.” 

The following is an enigma which he composed on the name of 
Qadiri, 

“ I will leave the mark from love’s brand 
Since it is a memorial in my heart, and is the only scar 
there.” 

When he was absent m an envoy in the Dakan I sent him two 
letters from the lower slopes of the Kashmir mountains, inform- 
ing him of the Emperor’s disfavour towards me and of his re- 
fusal to admit me to his presence in order that I might pay my 
respects. In the petition which Faizi sent to court he recom- 

1 (mauhiim) ‘imaginary.* The meaning may perhaps be that the 

poem was the work of Faizi*s imagination, but I believe my translation to be 
correct. The poem was never finished. Vide p. 412 n. 1. 

^ i.e. the light is conveyed from the window of the poet’s heart to the 
nibs of his pen, the slit between which is compared to another window. 

5 i.e. the poet’s words of wisdom. 

^ As Sulaiman is said to have done. 

6 The meaning of the passage may be, “ an enigma which he addressed 
to Qidiri,” I have not been able to solve the enigma. 
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mended me to the Emperor’s favour and Shaikh Abu-l-Fazi was 
ordered to embody that petition in the AhharniSima in order that 
it might be read as an example of what such documents should be. 

The following is a copy of that petition, which was dated on the 
10th day of the month Jamadiu-l-Awwal, a.h. 1000 (February 
23, 1592), and despatched from Ahmadnngar to Labor : — 

‘Refuge of the world! There lately came to me from Badaon 
two relatives of Mulla ‘ Abdu-l-Qadir, in a very disturbed state 
of mind, weeping, weeping and tortured by anxiety. They told 
me that Mulla ‘ Abd-1 Qadir had for some time been sick, and 
had been unable to keep his promise to attend at court, that some 304 
of the Emperor’s officers had carried him ofP with force and vio- 
lence,^ and that they did not know what the end of the matter 
would be. They also said that the long duration of his sickness 
had not been reported to your majesty. Cherisher of the broken 
spirited! Mulla ‘ Abdu-’l-Qadir has much aptitude, and he has 
studied what the Midldis of Hindustan usually study in the ordin- 
ary branches of leaining. He acquired accomplishments under 
my honoured father, and I, your slave, have known him for nearly 
thirty-eight years. In addition to his acquirements in learn- 
ing he has some skill in poetry, and good taste in prose composi- 
tion, both Arabic and Persian. He has also acquired some know- 
ledge of Indian astrology, and of accounts, in all their branches. 

He is acquainted with Indian and foreign music, and by no means 
ignorant of chess, both the two-handed and the four-handed 
game,^ and has some practice in playing the hin,^ In spite of all 
these acquirements he is endued with many virtues. He is not 
avaricious, has a contented mind, is not vacillating, is truthful, 
straightforward, respectful, unambitious, humble-spirited, meek. 

It* 

^ {bi-§hiddat~i4amdm) . MS. (A) Bubstitatea cs^f^ (shardrat) 

it* 

‘ malice’ for 0 (X». 

2 Akbar himself played both games. Vide Ain-i~Akban, i, 308. 

3 The bin is a stringed instrament consisting of a narrow strip of wood 
connecting, and placed over the openings of, two dried gourds, spherical, 
or nearly so, in shape. Along the wooden bridge are stretched five or seven 
steel strings, which are played with a plectrum. 



moderate in his requests, almost entirely devoid of the dissimula- 
tion so common at court, and entirely faithful and devoted to the 
Imperial Court. When the imperial forces were sent against 
Kiimbhulmer^ he, having requested permission to accompany 
them, went thither in the hope of offering his life to your majesty, 
and was in action and was wounded, and when the fact was re- 
ported he received a reward. Jalal Khan Qurci ^ first presented 
him at court, and said, when presenting him : “I have discovered 
for your majesty an Imflm ® with whom you will be well pleased. 
Mir Fat^u-^llah^ also acquainted your sacred majesty, to some 
extent, with his affairs, and my respected brother^ is also aware 
of his circumstances; bnt it is well known that ‘a grain of luck 
is better than a load of merit.” 

'Since your majesty ^s court is the court of the just, your slave, 
acting as though he were present in person at the foot of the 
august throne, when he saw a helpless man suffering persecu- 
tion, has represented the case to your majesty. Had he not rep- 
resented it at this time he would, in a manner, have been guilty 
305 of insincerity and want of proper regard for the truth. May God 
(who is praised) deign to keep the slaves of your majesty’s court 
constant in the path of truth, justice, and righteous dealing under 
the heavqnly shadow of your majesty, their Emperor; and may 
He long maintain your majesty as their shelter, the cherisher ot 
the miserable, the bestower of favours, the coverer of faults, with 
boundless wealth, glory, greatness and majesty, by the honour of 
the pure ones who dwell in the courts of God and the enlightened 
ones who rise betimes to praise him. Amen. Amen. 

i This place, the name of which is variously spelt by Badaoni, in 
Kumbhalgayh, a fortress on the western border of the Udaipur State in 
Rajputana, about 40 miles north of Udaipur city. Vide text, vol. ii, pp, 
227, 266. It was in April 1576 that Budaoni asked for and obtained leave 
to accompany this expedition. 

^ Jalal Khan Qurci was a commander of five hundred. He distinguished 
himself in the field and Akbar was much attached to him. He was murdered, 
in mistake for ghimal Khan, early in 1576. Vide Ain-i-Akhan i, 475. 

8 The reader and leader of prayers in the musjid. 

Vide p. 216. ^ Sha’ikli Abu*l-Fazl. 
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If any should ank me what rules of humanity and faithfulness 
I observe in so harshly reviling one who had so much goodwill 
for me and so much sincere friendship, and especially how it is 
that I, forgetful of the command, ‘Mention not your dead but 
in connection with good,’ have thus written of a man after his 
death, and have become one of those who disregard their obliga- 
tions, I reply, ‘ All this is true, but what could Ido?’ The claims 
of the faith and the safeguarding of one’s compact with God are 
above all other claims, and ‘Love is God’s and hatred is God’s’ 
is an established precept. Although I was for- full forty years 
in the company of Faizi, yet after the gradual change in views, 
the corruption of his nature, and the disordering of his disposi- 
tion and especially in his mortal sickness, our relations were 
changed, and as our association together became mere hypocrisy 
we were freed each of the other. All of us have our faces set 
towards that court where all disputes shall be decided. “ On that 
day the intimate friends shall be enemies to one another, except 
the pious.” • 

Among the property left by Faizt were four thousand six 
hundred valuable bound books, all corrected, of which it might 
have been said with but little exaggeration that most of them 
were either in the handwriting of the authors or had been writ- 
ten in the authors’ time. These became the property of the 
Emperor, and when they were presented before him he caused 
them to be catalogued in three sections, giving the first place to 
books of verse, medicine, astrology, and music; the middle place 
to works on philosophy, I’eligious mysticism,* astronomy, and 
geometry; and the lowest place to commentaries, the traditions,® 
books on theology, and on all other subjects connected with the 
sacred law.^ 

< jj5 CSi ^ O'* ij ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1 ( ill Qur'an, c. xliii The text 

has . 

2 %Jij^ ( ta^awwuf), the doctrines of the Softs. 

8 {hadi^), the sayings of Mu|?aiuinad. 

^ The classification indicates AkbaFs contempt for orthodoxy, and evi- 
dently much shocked Badaoni’s prejudices. 
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Faizi wrote a hundred and one books, the Nal- u- Daman ^ and 
others, which he used to reckon. When he was near death he 
wrote, at the earnest solicitation of some of his friends, some 
couplets in praise of the Prophet (may God bless and assoil him, 
and of his ascent,* and incorporated them in the Nal-u- Daman, 
The following couplets are taken from the conclusion of that 
work : — 

“ O King of Kings,^ who seekest after wisdom, 

Wealthy as the sea and glorious as the sky. 

The world is a banquet linked with joy, 

Thy reign is the wine, which stupefies the heavens ; 

I am the minstrel singing melodies drawn from the veins 
of ray heart,^ 

My pen is the sounding organ. 

If from this banquet, in which thy conversation is the cup- 
bearer, 

I arise, ray song will still remain. 

The drinkers circulate tl^e tale 

That there is no ^ singer, and yet the assembly is full of 
song. 

1 The text is corrupt here, and reads as though there were a hundred and 
one books of the Nal-u-Daman, which was not the case. From other sources, 
e.g. the Mir^atU’WAlam, we know that Faizi was credited with the author- 
ship of a hundred and one books in all. The Nal-U’Darnan is the story of 
the loves of Nala, king of Nishada or Milwa, and Damayanti, daughter of 
the king of Vidarbha, or Berar. Fai?i’s source of inspiration was the 
Mahabhdrata, where the story is given at length. 

2 {mVrdj). According to the belief of Mnsalmans Muhammad was 
caught up one night from Jerusalem to heaven, bis means of conveyance 
being Buzdq, an animal smaller than a mule and larger than an ass. While 
in heaven he held 90,000 conversations with God, but on his return found 
his bed yet warm. This belief was one of those selected for ridicule by 
Akbar and the followers of the ‘ divine faith,* vide text, vol. ii, p. 316. If 
Fai?i*s recantation were genuine it must be regarded as, in some sort, a 
triumph for orthodoxy. 

5 Akbar. 

* Literally ‘ bloody melodies * (pardahd-yi^^uni). I believe the mean- 
ing to be that which I have given. 

6 The text has, wrongly, Sii ‘ thou art not* (a singer). From the soan- 
sioD it is clear that the simple negative (A>) is the correct reading. 
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To-daj, with my honey-sweet music 
I am Barhud,^ thou the Kbusrav of the age. 

Though I have polished my pen on the heavens 
I am standing before thee on one leg.* 

Look now on the arrangement of my mystical characters 
And now on my long years spent in thy service. 

This poem, which bears on its tongue the name of love 
Takes thy name * to heaven. 

I am the inebriating wine of true wisdom, 

If I ferment no blame is mine. 

I am the i)ell of thy caravan 

And must sui-ely be excused if I give forth sounds. 

The reward of my handiwork is this (appreciative) eye, 
Which I reckon among the gifts of God. 

A hundred nightingales, di-unk with love, have arisen, 
singing 

That the rose of Persia has blossomed in India. 

I have arrayed in splendour virgin thoughts 
In the Ganja of my genius and the Dilili of my mind.'*’ 
Before this, when my poems were all the current coin I 
had 

Paizi was the name written on my signet; 

Now that I am chastened by (spiritual) love 
I am Fayyazi ^ of the ocean of supei abundance.® 

In thy reign, incomparable King, 

Have I plucked from the bush of time the rose of good 
fortune. 

1 A celebrated musician at the court of Khusrav. 

2 The attitude, in India, of a supplicant, or penitent. 

9 

3 [;Ai 9 it^Slhrd), literally, ‘ thy royal sign manual.* 

^ The reference is to the two geart poets Ni;^ami of Ganja (in imitation of 
whose Laild-u-majnun this poem was written) and Amir Khnsrav of Dihli. 
Fai?i means to say that he has conceived poetical ideas which neither 
Nij^ami nor Amir j^nsrav ever conceived, 
t Vide p. 413, note 2. 

® Mr. Bloohmann (.dm-i-Afcban, i, 649) charitably supposes ‘the Ocean 
of Superabundance* to mean * God*s love,’ as, indeed, it may; but it is just 
as likely to signify Abkar’s generosity, or spiritual gifts. 
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The breeze of my genius has diffused the odour of roses 
over my banquet, 

My cup has been filled to overflowing with the wine of 
delight ; 

I have sat laughing, like a cup of sparkling wine, 

While the cupbearer, like the bofctle, stood behind me 
Drinking deeper draughts than either I or my good for- 
tune, 

My days have been good, but my means of spending them 
better. 

My gardener has been happy, like thy reign. 

For my basil plant has grown freely. 

These four thousand jewels of pure water, ^ 

Which I have stirred up with the water which is like fire, 
Accept, for the lustre of the gems is all thine, 

They were produced that they might be Scattered round 
thy crown ; 

If I have scattered more than I have said 
I have then reckoned my harvest without any deficiency. 
From this ocean which, in its turmoil, rears its head to the 
highest heaven 

Gems bubble forth on the crest of each wave. 

Thus employed, in the art of arranging mystic sayings, 

My speech has set itself to no mean employment. 

Every pithy phrase with which my pen has charged itself 
Has been brought by my heart from distant recesses. 

My pen points out to me the road to inscrutable mysteries 
Where a mountain of meaning best appears. 

Hidden under phrases slight as a blade of grass. 

This book is illuminated with my heart’s blood. 

Its allegories are filled to overflowing with true wisdom. 

If its melodies be chanted in the mountains 

Their sound will dancje among the grains of flowing sand.2 

1 J.c, the verges of the NaUu-Daman. 

* (rig-uravan) commonly means quicksand. I take it to mean 

here the sands of mountain streams, as quicksands are not commonly found 
in the mountains. 
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I have woven from my swiftly travelling breath 
Sacred threads for the Brahmans of the nine monasteries. 
My thought, which stirs up mystic truths, 

Is an ocean which produces gems from its waters. 

This writing, which brings to the light the essence of all 
things, 

Is but half the shadow of my pen. 

Every truth contained in it is as water in the stream, 

Every knotty saying is as the curl in lovely hair. 

This poem is a pearl of which the price may be fixed 
For it shows forth the felicity of both worlds ; 

This lovely idol from the workshop of Azar ^ received 
Its adornment in the month of Azar,* 

In the thirty-ninth year of the Imperial reign, 

In the new Divine Era,^ 

When I reckoned up the years of the Hijn era 
I computed them to be a thousand and three alifs.^ 

This garden, which is full of thy perfume 

Is but one rose of the plant of thy boundless wealth, 

I have the prospect of the joy of another cup 
111 laying out four gardens more.^ 

If love thus consumes me entirely, 

I shall make moonlight shine from my ashes. 

The transparent glass of my heart is melted. 

And I will give it, as a mirror, into the hands of the 
assembly. 

1 The father of Abraham, said by the Musalmans to have been a sculptor 
of idols. 

* The ninth month of the Persian solar year. 

8 The era instituted by Akbar, beginning with the first year of his reign 
(a.h. 963 =» A.D. 1666). In this era the years were solar, and the old Persian 
solar months were used. The era was instituted in 1682; vide vol. ii, text, 
p. 306. 

J.e. A.H. 1003 (a.d 1594i. 95), the numerical value of the letter alif being 
one. There is a play on the words {alf) ‘ a thousand,’ and vA)( the letter 
alif. 

^ 8cil. the Markazu-l’Adwdr, the Salaimdn-u-Bilqts, the Haft Kishwar^ and 
the Akbarndma. 
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The storytellers of the market-place base their stories on 
their dreams ; 

But I have awoken from such stories. 

This is the arena of those who have traversed the heavens 
And in it valiant heroes are to be descried ; 

Scribes whose very breath breathes magic, with the points 
of their pens 

Have completed the adornment of this epic. 

I also, for the sake of making a name in the world, 

Have with my skill in words made a talisman. 

I melted down both my heart and my tongue 
In displaying this picture to the world. 

When my genius scattered its wit into pen, 

The pen poured the water of life into the inkstand ; 

The Messiah saw musk in a moist bladder 
And dried it with His breath. 

Is this an inkstand filled with ambet'gris, 

Or a censer emitting smoke of ambergris ? 

When this lofty dome (the sky) became my cradle 
The year was 954 (a.ix 1547).* 

Now that I have spent forty-nine years in this monastery 
I have passed through the seventy- two sects (of Islam) 

My meeting- place has been in the idol-temples of India, 

The fire-temples of Persia have been in my heart. 

With a hundred incantations and magical devices 
Have I cleaned from the mirror of the king’s heart the scum 
of rust.* 

This day, among the great tribe of the ages 
The sky beat the nauhat for me on the roof ; ^ 

1 Faizi refers to his own birth in that year. Vide p. 411, n. 1. The next 
verse fixes the date of the completion of this poem. 

2 It is obvious that this ‘ conclusion * of the Nal-u-Daman does not consist 
of the couplets written in praise of the prophet and on his ascent, men- 
tioned on p. 422. Here Faizi, after boasting of his electicism mentions with 
pride his part in weaning Akbar from orthodoxy. The whole extract con- 
sists of the glorification of Akbar and the poet, chiefly the latter. 

8 The nauhat was the daily music played at stated hours over the gate 
houses of the emperor and some of the chief grandees. 
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Eloquence, that King who has been my surety, 

Has enthroned himself on my tongue. 

I have become both the equal of the amirs 
And the prince of poets. 

In every direction I go, uttering my wise words, 

The ranks of mystic significations bow the knee to me. 

Since love entered into iny mind 309 

I have become the adorner of the diadem which is over the 
nine thrones of the heavens. 

The valiant swordsmen of the kingdom of rhetoric. 

The archers of the battle of pretensions, 

When they cast their eyes on my forces, 

Cast down their shields in the field before me. 

My pen, on account of my great fante 
W lites as my autograph, ‘ He who is mighty in speech ’ ; 

‘ The pride of the philosophers ’ is the writing on my fore- 
head. 

‘ The greatest ^ of the poets * is the device on my seal. 

The heavenly Key has opened 

To my thoughts the door of mystic significations. 

When my breath gave birth to this poem 

Khizr^ came, and bestowed on me his length of days. 

If the door has been opened before me 
My poems have also been endued with long life. 

If I reckon up all that both worlds can give 
I find it to be but dust from the stour ^ which I have raised. 
This pen, which has traversed the whole of my poem. 

Drives its splinters under the nails of bad penmanship.^ 

See now the drift of this book, which shall last for ever. 

See boundless wisdom concealed in (boundless) love. 

t Literally, ‘ the seal,* i.e. the last and greatest. 

2 The guardian of the water of life. 

8 ‘ Dust in motion.’ I know of no English word by which to translate 
jVfcP (ghuhdr) ‘ dust in motion * as opposed to (yard) ‘ dust at rest.* 

* Faizi here praises his penmanship. Driving splinters under the nails is 
a well-known torture. The meaning of the verse is that other penmen will 
be tortured by envy owing to the excellence of his handwriting. 
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Those who are not dumb before this splendour 
Are men who are not admitted to the privy chamber of 
imagination. 

As for him whose business is with words, 

Let the age endow him with justice. 

It is the practice of those of meagre wit 
Ever to gibe at tlieir contemporaries : 

What of those who have fallen asleep, wrapped in the sheet 
of the earth ? 

Knowest thou what they said of the men of their time ? 
And those who shall obscure my light with smoke 
Will I afflict in their eyes (with their smoke ).^ 

Moreover, a time will come when I shall be no more, 

And shall no longer be the nightingale of this garden ; 
Then those who struck a thorn into my rose 
Shall sigh for sorrow over my shrine. 

0 thou who hast poured the lees of the draught into my 
pure wine 

Pluck but a rose of the spring of justice, 

Or else take my goods at my valuation ; 

Look to their worth and consider yourself fortunate in me. 
In the morning, when I sing in this meadow 
My melodies shed a hutidred gardens of flowers. 

1 am humble as dust in the path of true appraisers 
Who this day, despite the ungrateful, 

310 When they opened this treasure from my stock. 

Cast on it a glance which justly estimated it 
And looked (with pity) on other unfortunates. 

They, like the ocean, teemed with gems 
And the diver who brought the gems to the surface 
delighted in their commendation. 

Art is intensely jealous of love 

For I have compounded this poem with love’s magic. 

This pen is the source of great wonder 

That from a dry reed such moist sweetness should flow. 

1 This verse may also mean, *I will hold them excased, owing to (the 
badness of) their eyesight. 
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This breath of mine is a monument to love, 

For it is vapour which arises from my inward fervour. 
Fayyazi on this incantation of thine 
How long wilt thou dilate ? 

It is best that thou should* st bring thy tale to a close 
Before thou becomest, thyself, no more than a tale. 

0 thou consumed with love restrain thy breath ; 

Have done with love’s tale, have done ! ” 

CVIII. FiRisli 

His name is ^arlf, and he is the son of KLwaja ‘ Abdu-s- 
Samad the painter. He is a youth lately come to man’s estate, 
and he is unrivalled in beauty of penmanship and in painting 

J Muhammad ^arif was the school companion of SnltSn Salim, who was 
much attached to him. When Salim rebelled against his father Sharif was 
sent to bring him to his senses, but only widened the breach. On Salim’s 
reconciliation with his father had to flee to the hills and jungles, and 

was brought to the verge of starvation. On Salim’s accession to the throne 
Sharif at once joined him, and was appointed a commander of five thousand, 
and vakil and chief minister of state. In Akbar’s reign Sjiarif had been a 
commander of two hundred, and Salim, when in rebellion, had appointed 
him commander of two thousand five hundred and governor of Bihar. 
Jahangir says of him {Tuzuk, p. 6), “ By his coming niy heart was much 
rejoiced for the nature of his services to me is such that I regard him as a 
brother, a son, a friend and a companion. As I had complete confidence in 
his sincerity, his intelligence, his wisdom, and his experience of business I 
appointed him vakil and chief minister of state, and conferred on him the 
exalted title of Amzru-l-umara, than which no higher title is conferred on. 
any servant of the state, and I honoured him with the title of Commander 
of Five Thousand, and the command of five thousand horse, though his rank 
was such that I was inclined to appoint him to a higher command. He, 
however, said at last that he would accept no higher command until he should 
have rendered some conspicuous service.’* Mr. Blochmann (Ain/\, 5,7) 
has mistranslated this passage. In 1607 {Tuzuk^ p. 60) Sharif fell sick, and 
A?af Khan was appointed to officiate for him. On his recovery he was 
sent to the Dakan but was recalled as he could not agree with the 
Khan^anan. He was sent again to the Dakan, and there died a natural 
death in November, 1612 {Tuzuky p. 113), 

gharif’s father Abdu»s-Samad was a §hirazi. He held command of 400 
horse and received from Akbar the title of Zarrin-qalam (‘ golden pen *), 
Vide Atn-i^Akhari, i, 495, 6, 7. 
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It is well known that his father wrote in full, and in a good and 
legible hand, on one side of a poppy seed, the 
and on the other side of it the argument of the chapter ; and they 
say that his son, Sharif, bored in one poppy seed eight small holes, 
and passed wires through them, and that he drew, on a grain of 
rice, a picture of an armed horseman, preceded by an outrider, and 
bearing all the things proper to a horseman such as a sword, a 
shield, a polo-stick, et cetera, 

Sharif has a pleasant nature. He has composed a divan and 
the following verses were selected by him from his works and 
given to me (for insertion in this work). 

They who wander by night in the grief of longing after thee 
cause me to weep. 

For they travel over the road by the rays of that light of 
Thine. 

311 Clemency is Thine, but I am all sin. 

When Thou pardonest such a one as me all will sin.” 


“ I sift the sparks of my lamentations in the sieve of respect 
Lest, perchance, their harsh sound should strike thy ear.’* 


“ By the blessing of love I am at perfect peace with both 
worlds, 

Do thou become my enemy and see with what friendliness 
I shall treat thee.” 


‘‘ The spacious field of my breast is so full of love 
That, in spite of my earnest desire, tliere is no room for 
more.” 


“ Prosperity is no assistance in our path 
We have recognized the Friend in another form.” 


1 Vide p. 322, note 2. 
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A Mapiavi, 

“ I have a grief for wliich may all joys be sacrificed ; 

May God guard my grief from tbe evil eye. 

When my heart admitted the fire which burnt within me 
Even resignation became a stranger to it.” 

** If she has taken my heart 0 God, carry to her nostrils 
The odour of separation, which was mingled with my 
heart’s blood.” 

“ Why should I sins: of my genius or boast of my intellect ? 
The fact that I am generous • disproves my boast.” 


“ 0 intellect, how long empty-handed in the market of love 
Wilt thou ask the price of the goods and blush for what 
thou hast to offer in exchamre ? ’’ 

A quatrain. 

“ I have a love which is my religion and my faith. 

I have a pain which is chief over all rny possessions. 

Should love be parted from me it will die 
Saying, ‘ Sharif-i-Farisi is my soul.’ ” 

“ To have in the breast beauty of the heart is such a wonder 
That it is pointed out like the new moon, when it can only 
just be seen.” 

“ The price of gratitude, that unsHleable commodity, has risen 
Because no caravan arrives from the land of grief.” 


“ Cast not away the heart which thou hast stolen, 

Carry a treasure, although it may seem heavy.” 

“ O zephyr, bear this message to love, ‘ Take courage, for we 
are gone, 

1 ^\j$ (XiVam), the word is ploral, bnt evidently refers to the speaker. 
X (Kurram) ‘ very generous’ would fit the sense, but not tlie metre. 
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No more will the dust of thy street be turned into mire by 
tears 

“ I am silent from jealousy, not from pride of love, 

For no speech, save of thee, passes on my tongue.** 

CIX. QARiRl OF Gilan.i 

He was the son of Mulla ‘ilbdu-r- Razzaq, and full brother to 
Qakim Abu-l-Fat^ ^ and ^akim Humto.^ He had many accom- 
plishments and virtues, among them being poetry, penmanship 
and studiousness, and he was endowed with the qualities of an 
• inclination to holy poverty and humility. 

When he first came to court the emperor ordered him to be put 
313 on duty with his brothers, and, when the guard turned out to 
salute the emperor, as he did not know how to put on a sword he 
, appeared in the midst disordered in his dress. Some of the 
young wits expressed their surprise at this, but he said, ‘ Soldier- 
> ing does not suit men like me,’ and told that story of the Amir 
Timur, ^Shib Qirdtiy^ who, in one of his battles, drew up his army 
in a certain position, and ordered that the laden camels, and the 

1 Qararl is thus described in the Ain~i^Akhart (i, 686), * His name is Nuru- 
d-d!n. He is a man of keen understanding and of lofty thoughts. A curious 
monomania seized him. He looked upon his elder brother, the doctor Abu. 
1-Fat^, as the personification of the world, and the doctor Hiimam as the 
man who represents the life to come, for which reason he kept aloof from 
them.* Abu-1-Fazl is sarcastic at the expense of Nuru-d-din. Nuru-d-din 
accuse^ his brother Abu-l-Fath of intense worldlines8,'and described his other 
brother, Hnmam, as one who was religious for the sake of the pleasures of 
Paradise, while he himself was truly religious, loving God with no motive 
but love. In the Tdbaqdt Qararl is thus described : ‘ Qarari of Gllan is the 
brother of Hakim Abu-l-Fat^. By the emperor’s order he was transferred 
from service at court to Bengal, where he died.’ 

Nuru-d-din Mub^mmad came to India with his two brothers in a.d. 1676. 
According to the Ata^kada-yi-Azari he had been in the service of Khan 
Ahmad Khan in Gilan, and went, after the overthrow of Gilan, to Qazvin. 

® Vide pp. 233, 234 and notes. 

3 Vide p. 284 and note. 

^ The great Timur, Akbar’s ancestor, called in English histories ‘ Tamer- 
lane.* Sdhih-Qirdny his well-known title, means ‘ Lord of the (fortunate) 
conjunction,* and has reference to a conjunction of the planets at his birth. 
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footmen, and all beasts with their burdens should take up a posi- 
tion of safety behind the troops, and that the ladies should 
remain in rear of the army. At this moment the learned men ^ 
asked where their place should be, and Timur replied, ‘ Behind 
the ladies.’ When this story was repeated to Akbar as a rare 
piece of wit on the part of Qarari he ordered that he should be 
sent to Bengal. He went thither, and there rendered up his soul 
to God * daring the rebellion against Muzaffar Khan’s authority.® 
The following verses are piodncjtions of his genius : — 

“What fear is there if the whole world should become lovers 
of Laila, 

So long as Laila’s heart inclines only towards Majnuu ? ” 


“ For the sake of my grief Heaven confers on me a nature 
like that of the Friend ^ 

If I make of rny darkly-clad lot a mouthful of fire.” 

1 Literally, ‘ the lords of tarbans,’ a common expression for learned men 
who are distinguished by the turban as soldiers are by a helmet or military 
hat. 

2 {Haqq). MS, (A) has cJU^I ( h i-Khd z ind n-i-ajall ) ‘ to the 

treasurers of eternity.’ 

3 Muzaffar Khan, gov^ernor of Bengal, was slain by the rebels in A.D. 1679, 
’ and during those turmoils Hakim Nuru*d din Qarari passed from the world. 
Vide vol. ii, text, p. 282. 

* cUbk Abraham, ‘ the Friend of God.’ The reference is to 

the legend of Abraham’s persecution. Abraham had broken the idols of the 
Ghaldaeans, or, according to the Jewish legend, the idols in his father’s shop, 
and Nanirud (Nimrod) ordered him to be burnt. A large space was enclosed 
at Kutha and filled with a vast quantity of wood which, being set on fire, 
burned so fiercely that none dared venture near it. Abraham was projected 
into the fire by means of an engine, but Gabriel was sent to his assistance, 
and the fire burnt only the cords wiiich bound him, and became to him a 
sweet and odoriferous breeze while the pile became a pleasant meadow. 
Notwithstanding this the fire raged so furiously otherwise that about two 
thousand of the idolaters were oonaunied by it. The legend resembles in 
many respects the account of the attempt to burn Ananias, Azarias and 
Misael, as given in the third chapter of the Book of Daniel in the Vulgate, but 
is supposed to have had its origin in the translation of the proper name * Ur 
of the Chaldees,* the city whence Abraham was brought by God, the proper 
name meaning * fire.’ 
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“ What accusation shall I make against Death ? I have 
received an arrow from thy eye 
Which would have killed me, even though I did not die 
for a hundred years.” 


I am illumined, as a candle, by the fire of thy love, 
I humbly bum, even in my tomb.” 


An ocean of fire is raging from my burning heart. 
Tell Noah to flee, for my flood sheds fire around.” 


“ My grief is this, that however much I am persecuted by 
thee 

314 The delight of being persecuted by thee leaves my heart 
before I have well experienced it.” 


” Of her cruelty all that I ask is more wounds for my 
wounded heart, 

I am not solicitous for her favour ; all I desire is her 
cruelty. 

I am distracted by the pain of separation ; O love, for ages 

Have I desired to be distracted but for a moment by the 
delight of seeing thee ! ” 


“ God forbid that our hearts should be beyond the need of 
the sight of her, 

For we are entirely guiltless, and she is beyond all need.” 


“ I am rejoiced at the duration of our separation, for now I 
shall be able 

To approach her and make advances as though I were a 
stranger.” 
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A quatrain. 

“ If I be seethed in the caldron of God’s wrath, 

If I be placed in the flames of hell, 

This will be better than that my sins should, of mere favour, 
be forgiven 

While I am left to burn in the fire of shame.” 

A quatrain. 

“ If the love of my heart should find a buyer 
I should do something thafc would reveal my true self. 

I should so shake out my prayer-carpet of abstinence 
That from each thread of it a hundred idolaters’ sacred 
threads would fall.” 

“ If I drive from my heart regret for my union with thee 
It will be better thaii that I should increase the regret of 
my heart by meeting with thee 

CX. QAOSt^ 

He was in the service of the Khan-i-Kalan, ^ and was unequalled 
in these days for the carving of toothpicks, comb, and such 
articles. He once wrote the following couplet in a fair hand on 
the pointed end * of a toothpick. 

“ The affairs of Qausi have been thrown into confusion by 
the ringlets of his love ; 

His affairs are ever twisted in a hundred places like the 
ringlets of his love.” 

1 The poet apparently means to say that as the union must necessarily be 
transient he will do well to refraiti from seeking to renew both it and his 
grief. 

* This poet is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the Tahaqdt. His taMa- 
llu^ is not pointed in the text, nor in the Mss. If it is as I have written it, 
it signifies ‘ of, or relating to, a bow, the rainbow, or Sagittarius.’ It may, 
however, be Qiisif in which case it would signify ‘ of or relating to a cloister, 
cell, or monastery.* 

2 Elder brother of Ataga Sian. Vide p.308 and note 2. 

♦ The text has {hanjara an expression which has 

puzzled the editor. The true reading is, beyond a doubt, 

( Khmiara-yi-khildli) with the meaning given by me. 
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CXI. QaidI of ShTrIr.i 

He came from the glorious city of Makkah and at once entered 
the emperor’s service and received an appointment near his person. 
One day before the court he said to the emperor, “ Men are much 
harassed by this new rei^nlation of the dagli-n-m.ahalll^ which Your 
Majesty has invented,’ and from that time forth he was debarred 
from court and never again girded *his loins in service. For some 
time he wandered about in the Biyana district as a qalandar ^ and 
then came to Pathpur, where he suffered fix)m haemorrhoids and 
hectic fever. A quack whom he consulted cut the veins of his 
fundament, and he died under the treatment. He was of an 
extremely cheerful disposition. 

The following verses are by him : — 

“ The lover has much of the merchandise of complaints, it 
will be better 

Thnt he open not his pack until the market day of the 
resurrection.” 

“ 0 thou who bast never wandered from thy place in my 
heart, 

I marvel that thou should’st have foutid a place in the 
hearts of all ! ” 

“ Though I be dying and no other comes to bid her farewell, 
Hasten, camel driver, for her litter departs ! ” 

“ What ointment of thy favour is there on my heart, 

That melts not my soul more than all the brands of regret ? ” 

t Qaidi is thus described in the Ain (i, 699), ‘ He spent some time in the 
acquisition of such sciences as are usually studied ; but he thinks much of 
himself.* The following is the account given in the Tabaqat, ‘ Mulla Qaidi of 
Shiraz came from Makkah, entered the imperial service, and was honoured 
by many marks of favour. He died in Pathpur Sikri. In the expedition to 
Kabul he shared the author's (Nis^amu-d.din Ahmad's) quarters.* 

* Regulations by Akhar to prevent the grandees and officers from drawing 
pay for establishments which they did not keep up. They were not entirely 
new, bat had seldom been strictly enforced and were mpch resented, as all 
interference with onstomary embezzlement is in the East. Vide text, ii. 190. 

3 A wandering darvl§h who has given np all worldly desires. 
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CXII. QadrT.i 

He had some poetical genius. The following couplet is his: — 

“ Love’s madness gives me not so much grace that my soul 

May know how it is to come forth and be laid as an offering 
at her feet.” 

CXIII. QandT.« 

He came from Transoxiana to J[gra in the time of Bairam 
£han, and there studied. I have seen no poetry of his but the 
following ode : — 

“ The hermitage in which I follow my devotions is a corner 
of the wine-shop, 

The ecstatic shriek ^ which I bear is the shout of the 
drunkards ; 

My patched l obe of devotion and piety has been pawned for 
wine. 

The gurgling of the wine flask is f(/r me the murmur of 
prayer and praise. 

Qandi was journeying, destitute, towards the temple of 
Makkah, 

When a lovely being waylaid him and he turned aside to 
the idol-temple.” 


CXIY. Kami. 

This is the poetical name of Mir ‘Ala-u*d-daulah,^ the author 
of the Tazhiratu-sh-Shu'ara which is the source from which 
this treatise has been compiled. It is superfluous to describe him 
and to quote his poems here even if it were not the case that the 
author is a poor judge of poetry and is ill qualified to make selec- 
tions. It is better that I should recount my own dehciencies than 
that I should leave it to be done by others. Most of the couplets 
which I have written in imitation of others will bear out what I 
say. 

^ Qadri is not mentioned as a poet either in the Am or in the lahciqdt. 

2 Qandi is not mentioned in the Ain, nor in the J'ahaqdt, 

8 One of the performances of the 8dps in their ‘ worship.’ Vide p. 92. 

♦ Vide p. 239 and note 1. 
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CXV. KulahT.^ 

He is acquainted with several branches of learning, and he 
received the title of Afzal l^an. He came to Hindustan from 
the Dak an and was enrolled for some time among the doctors of 
the sacred law. On the occasion on which Mirza Muqim and 
Mir Haba^ were put to death 2 bj the sentence of Mulla ‘Abdu- 
’llah of Labor on a charge of heresy and of cursing the com- 
panions of Muhammad® he fled in terror* from this country to the 
Dakan and departed thence for the next world. The following 
verses are his : — 

“ I tell love’s secret to none but my own heart, 

For my heart hears the word which 1 speak, and tells it not 
again.” 

“ I placed my head on her feet, but she was vexed with me. 

When I seized her skirt she snatched it away and passed 
from me.” 

“ How long will the jealous watcher oppose my passing 
through that door ? 

He girds up his loins in enmity against me. 0 Lord, let 
him not gird up his loins ! ” 


“ Whenever the enemy comes to war against thee with helmet 
on head, 

When thou in battle smitest his helmet with thy sword, 

1 Kalahi is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain or in the 'jTdbaqdt, 

* Vide text, vol. ii, pp. 124, 198, 265. The latter two pages contain refer- 
ences to the exeontion of Mir l^abash. From this passage it is evident that 
he suffered with Mirza Mnqim. 

8 {taharrd) vide vol. i, trans. Banking, pp. 676, 677 and note 6. I 
may add to Lt.-Colonel Banking’s note that the word is commonly applied to 
actual reviling of Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthmnn. 

* It is clear that Eulahi was a ShVah, The kingdom in the Dakan from 
which he came is not mentioned. Of the Muhammadan Kings in the Dakan 
the Qutb Shahi Kings of Golkonda without exception, the ‘ Adil Shahi Kings 
of Bijapur with one exception, and the Nizam ghahi Kings of Ahmadnagar 
with very few exceptions, were ShVahs, 
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(The sword) cleaves his helmet as a pen divides the 
colamns on the paper, and, with the red blood, 

Draws a ruled column on the page of the field of battle.” 

CXVI. KalamI.i 

He is of Ca gh atal descent and was for along time in Sind. He 
used to be constantly arguing and wrangling with Mulla Niyazi.® 
He came from Bakar,® and was for some time in ^gra. He 
writes poetry after the style of the men of Transoxiana. The 
following verses are his : — 

“ I attempted to close the road against my tears by thinking 
on thy ringlets. 

But water is not to be bound with a chain.” 


Thy face is the fountain of love, and drops of sweat 
Like bubbles appear everywhere on it. 

Look on the bud of my bleeding heart and see 
How it has been cleft once and again by my love’s sword, 
and is smiling.” 

“ Sit for a moment, of thy grace, in the eyes of Kalami, 

For there is to be found a purified corner, and water will be 
in thy sight.” 

CXVII. Kami of Qum> 

He is a youth lately arrived at man’s estate and has recently 
come to Hindustan. His disposition is not without sprightliness. 
The following couplet is his : — 

I Kalainl is not mentioned, either in the Ain or in the Tahaqat, as a poet. 
* Vide infra No. CLIII. 

S The capitsl of a sarkdr, or revenue district, in the Suhah of Multan. 
Vide Ain-uAkbari, ii, p. 333. 

A Kami is thus described in the Tahaqdt : ‘ He is a youth lately arrived 
at man’s estate, and has a poet’s tongue.’ .Tn the Ain fi, p. 160) he is called 
Kami of Sabzavar and Abu-l-Fazl remarks that his mind is somewhat un- 
settled. Mr. Blochmann adds the following note : * Kami’s father, ]^^aja 
YahyS, was a grocer, and lived in the Maidan Mahallah of Sabzavar, in 
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whole body would turn to blood and flow out at my eyes 
If I knew tbat weeping would be of any avail.*' 

CXVIII, LlQi'I OP ASTARiBlD.l 

He is an epitome of many accomplisbments. He was for some 
time witb tbe !^anzaman. The following couplet is from his 
poems : — 

“ My tongue made mention of my heart-subduing sword, 

May it be well with the speech that I uttered.” ^ 

CXIX. Liwi^T.8 

He was descended from one of the holy men of Sabzavar. He 
had a pretty wit, and was for some time in service at court. Tbe 
following verses are his : — 

“ When the stranger comes towards thee to see thee 
I stand between thee and him, that haply he may not see 
thee.” 

“ I speak not of thee to the stranger 
Lest desire for thee should find a place in his heart.” 


“When the lewd mention with lubricity the names of their 
lights -o’-love 

I ever fear lest, by some error, thy name should be men- 
tioned.” 

Jgiuragan. Occasionally he wrote poems. When the Uzbaks took Sabzavar 
Mir Yabya went to India and left Kami, then twelve years old, with one of 
his relations in Sabzavir, At the request of his father Kami came to India, 
and was frequently with the Ehan^anan. He went afterwards back to 
KhurSs&n, and the author of the saw him, in A.H, 1014 

(a.d. 1605-56), in Hirat. While travelling from Hirat to his home he was 
killed by robbers, who carried off the property which he had acquired in the 
Khankhan5n*8 service. 

The Haft Iqlim says that his poems are good, but that he was irascible and 
narrow-minded.’ 

1 liiq&’i is mentioned neither in Ain nor in the Tahaqdt, 

2 I.e. may it come true. 

3 Liwa’i is mentioned in the Ain (i, 613) as Firzlda, nephew of Mir Davara 
of Khurasan, a singer and chanter.’ 
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In A.H. 995 (a.d* 1587) in Labor, a wall, blown down by some 
ill wind, fell on bis bead, and the coin of bis life was whirled 
away by the breeze. As he was unrivalled as a singer and chanter 
this chronogram was composed on the event : — 

“ Alas, that by the efforts of the unjust sky 
A nightingale of sweet song is gone from the garden ! 

He was so smitten on the loins by a whirling stone 
That he was wounded and went from our midst, 

I asked of wisdom the date of his death, 

And received the answer, ‘ The Ptrzada has gone from 
the world.* ” * 


CXX. LA‘Li.8 

He is Mirza La‘l Beg, the son of Shah Quli Sultan of Badakh- 
^an. He is a young man of exceeding nobility of disposition, 
and is distinguished by the delicacy of his beauty, and as well 
known for the purity of his nature as for his beauty of form. He 
is remarkable for his good manners, his humility, his amiable dis- 
position, his courtesy, and his modesty, and he is one of the inti- 
mate associates of the emperor. At the present time a/arman has 
been issued from court to him in the Dakan ordering him to leave 
the service of Sultan Murad ^ and to join the court at Labor. He 
is very well read in history, and in travels. The author is bound 
to him by bonds of mutual acquaintance and great regard. 

He sometimes occupies himself with poetry, and the following 
couplet from his poems remains in the author’s memory : — 

“ Since I have become as the dust of the road in thy path I 
fear 

Lest thou should not pass by me, but should take another 
way.” 

^ 3l The letters have the following values : 2 + 10 + 

200 + 7 + 1+4 + 5 + 1 + 7 + 3 + 5+1 + 50 + 200 + 80+4.00 « 976. The chrono- 
gram is thus wrong by no less than 19 years. 

^ I have not been able to discover any mention elsewhere of La^li or of 
his father. 

S Akbar’s second surviving son, at this time (a. D. 1595) employed in the 
Dakan. 
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CXXI. LutfI the Astrologeij.^ 

He was a good boon companion, and had by heart so many of 
the verses of the great masters of poetry that he could in one 
night recite a thousand verses on any subject. He also imitated 
the great poets well. He was for some time with Mirza Nizamu- 
d-din A^mad in Gujarat, and by his efforts received a fixed sum 
of money granted for the purpose of enabling him to travel, and 
embarked on a sea-vovage. The following couplets are by him : — 
“ That face like the pomegranate flower became like a par- 
terre of roses from the glow of wine, 

O rose-sellers, good news ! Roses are plentiful.” 


“ In the breeze of the rose-garden I smelt but the odour of 
thee. 

I passed by no rose but it wafted to me the odour of my 
love.” 

“If my heart becomes a flame of fire, what then? It will 
wither away. 

If the rose of my fate blossom from paradise, what then ? 

It will fade.” 

“ Each sigh that I heav^ed over thee in regret 

Has become a palm-tree to adorn the meadow of my 
repentance. 

CXXII. MTr Murtaz! SharIfT of ShTraz.s 

He was the grandson of Mir Sayyid Sharif- i- Jar jani,^ (may 
his tomb be hallowed). In the exact sciences, in various bran- 

1 MS. (A) calls this poet ‘ Mir Lutfi.* In the Tahaqdt he is thus described: — 

‘ Mulla Lntfl the Astrologer composed good extempore verses, and could 
recite as many as a thousand couplets at one sitting. He was a good com- 
panion over the bottle, and a mimic He nnderstood astrology well, and was 
in the company of the author for several years.’ 

2 Mir MurtazS is mentioned in the Ain (i, 540) as one of the learned men 
of the third degree, acquainted with philosophy and theology. 

S Vide vol. ii, text, p. 84, where Mir Sayyid Sharif is thus described : ‘ that 
paragon of mankind, the eleventh intelligence ! ’ From this passage it 
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chesof philosophy, in logic, and in metaphysics he excelled all 
the learned men of the age. He went from Shiraz to the glorious 
city of Makkah, and there studied the Traditions * under Shaikh 
Ibn Hajar and received a teaching diploma. Thence he went to 
the Dakan, and from tlie Dakan he came to i^gra, where he 
attained a higher position than most learned atid erudite men of 
former or recent times. He employed himself in giving instruc- 
tion in arts and sciences until, in the year H. 974 (a.d. 1566-67), 
as has already been said,^ he departed to Paradise. His body, 
which was at first interred near that of Mir Khusrav'^ (God’s 
mercy be on him), was taken to Ma^had, and Mir MuhsinRizavi ^ 
found the following chronogram for his death : — 

“ When Mir MurtazS left this world 
It was as though knowledge departed from the race of Adam. 
To give the date of his departure Muhsin 
Said, ‘ A paragon has departed from the world.’ ” ^ 

The following couplet is one of the productions of the Mir’s 
noble genius : — 

“ Ease of heart is not to be obtained from material possessions. 
The seed of ease of the heart is in the dispersal of material 
possessions.” 

It is probable that the source of this couplet is that passage in 

appears tJiat Mir Murfcaza Sharlfi was one of those sent, in 1566, to the 
Kh anzaman, to convej toliini the emperor’s forgiveness, and to exhort him 
to repentanco for his rebellion. 

1 {hadJ'^) the ‘sayings’ of Muhammad. 

2 Vide vol. ii, toxt,p. 99. “ In this year (a h. 974) that paragon of the 

age, Mir Murtaza Sharifi of Sliiriiz, passed from this illusory world, und 
was at first buried in Dihli, near the tomb of Mir j^usrav (oti him be (lod s 
mercy). But the Sadr, and the QazI, and the ShaikhtMdd7n, iheu repre- 
sented that as Mir ^^nspav was a native of India and a Sunni and Mir 
Murtaza a native of ‘ Iraq and a heretic, Mir Khusrav would be annoyed by 
his company, for there is no doubt that ‘ the companionship of an unworthy 
man is a grievous torment to the soul.’ It was therefore ordered that he 
should be removed from there aiid buried elsewhere, and thus, as is evident, 
great injustice was done to both ” 

3 The famous poet of Dihli. 

^ Vide no. CXXIV. 

6 3 The sum of the numerical values of the letters is 974, 



ibe LawWik ^ in which it is said that some have believed that 
sontentment consisted in the accumulation of material possessions 
bnd consequently remain in distraction to all eternity, while others, 
mowing for certain that the accumulation of material possessions 
s one of the causes of distraction, have washed their hands of all 
hings. 


C XXIII. Mahw1.« 

This is the poetical name of Mir Mahmud the Mun^i, who was 
or twenty -five years chief secretary to the empire of Hindustan, 
lis daughter married Xaqib He had some poetical 

alent, and wrote poetry like a secretary. The following quatrain 
B one which he wrote at the beginning of the divan of Bairam 
□ban : — 

“ Of being and of a place of existence there was in the begin- 
ning no trace, 

For all things came into being by virtue of the two letters 
of the command ‘Be.' 

Since these two letters were the key of existence 

They have become the opening couplet of the preface to the 
divan of things seen." * 

The following is another quatrain of his, an enigma on the 
lame ‘ Qasim ’ : — 

1 Probably the LawdHh-i-Jdmij a work on ethics by fclie famous Persian 
)oet, Mulla ‘Abdu-r-Eahinan-i-Jarai. 

2 Mir Mahmud is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain, or in the Tabaqdt. 
tfir Mnghis, who also had this ta^allus is mentioned in both works. 

8 Mir GhiySsu-d-din ‘All, son of Mir ‘Abdu-l-Latif, a Saifi Sayyid of 
{azvin. He was a commander of nine hundred under Akbar. He came to 
ndia with his father while Akbar, after his accession, was still in the Panjab. 
le was Akbar*s reader, was very proficient in history, wrote several portions 
>f the I'driMi-UAlfi and superintended the translations from Sanskrt into 
Persian. On the accession of Jahangiy he was made a commander of fifteen 
hundred. He died at Ajmer in a.h. 1023 (a.d. 1614) and was buried beside 
Its wife within the enclosure of Mu‘inu-d*din Cishti’s tomb. 

i Shuhud ). The word has several meanings. Its meaning here may 
perhaps be that attached to it by the Sufis^ ‘ the sight of God,* ‘ the beatific 
nsion.* 
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“ There is a capricious one the dust of whose door-step is my 
lodging, 

From whom I have gained naught but cruelty and oppres- 
sion. 

When I see her face over the corner of the roof 
Her eye shoots the arrow of cruelty at my heart.’* 


This is a couplet of his : — 

“ Perfume not the jasmine with musk, 

Draw not a line of ambergris around tlie sun.” 

He wrote the following quatrain to describe a horse which had 
been given to him by the emperor Humayhn : — 

“ O King with an army like that of Jamshld, monarch of 
boundless power, 

I have a horse which is exceedingly lean and weak ; 

When I mount him, at every two or three steps which he 
takes 

He falls, saying, ‘ Now you carry me for two or three steps.’ ” 

The source of this quatrain is certainly that well-known 
couplet, by whom I know not : — 

“ He goes one or two steps and then says, 

‘ Now do you carry me for an hour or so ? ’ ” 

Following the idea expressed in the following couplet by a 
master of poetry, 

“ 0 lovely one with heart of stone and body of silver,^ 

Whose lip is comfort and whose glance is destruction” 

he wrote the following ode in two metres ^ : — 

“ O thou whose lovely face is the envy of the jasmine, 

Whose comely stature is the cypress of the meadow 

The text has {Samm) ‘ fat,’ ‘ plump,’ but the metre requires 

(Simm) ‘ of silver.’ 

2 There are many syllables which may be, by the rules of Persian prosody, 
either short or long, and the art of the composition described consists in the 
introduction of syllables of this nature in such positions that the poem may 
be read in two metres. The two metres in which this ode may be read are 
these known as Bdfbr-i-sari'-i-maqtu* and RamaUi-musaddas-i-^maqfur. A 
57 
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323 Whose laughing lip is a load of sugar, 

Whose row of teeth is a string of pearls from ‘Adan, 

Whose musky locks are a net of calamity, 

Whose narcissus-like bewitching eye is seduction’s self ; 

Thy fawn’s eyes are hunters of men, 

Thy glance, drawing blood from the heart, shoots sharp 
arrows, 

Thy ringlets work naught but magic, 

The glances of thy eyes seek but to draw blood from the 
heart, 

The down newly sprung draws on the jasmine of thy cheek 
a life-giving line of musk. 

Of thy grace cast a glance towards Malawi 
O lovely one with heart of stone and body of silver ! ” 

Shaikh Faizi also, in the days of his ignorance and while he 
was yet a boy, practised the same metrical trick, and wrote the 
following ode in four metres ^ : — 

“ 0 thou, whose goodly figure resembles a moving cypress, 
Whose arched eyebrow is bent like a bow, 

The curl of whose locks is a snare of love’s madness, 
Whose dark ringlet is the desire of Paradise, 

Thy bewitching lip is the water of life, 

The lovely down on thy cheek is the Khizr of these days, 
Thy fawn’s eyes are calamity’s self, 

Even a raging tiger would fall before the eyes of such a 
fawn. 

The wretched Faizi is bound in the bonds of thy locks, 

All the world is smitten with thy dark ringlets.” 

One day, about the time when this hasty essay was being 
written. Shaikh Faizi saw in my hand the Tazkirah of Mir 

full explanation of these terms would involve a long note on Arabic and 
Persian prosody which would be of no interest to tliose who have not mas- 
tered its rules, and superfluous for those who have. 

1 See the last note. The four metres in which Fai??s ode may be read 
are: (1) Bahr-i-BarV-i-maqtu\ (2l Bahr’i-Khaf?f‘i-makhhun-i-maqtu\ (d) Bahr- 
i-Ramal-i^musadda8’i-maq?U7'f and (4) BdliLr-i-Bamal’i-musaddas-i-maMhun’U 
mdhsuf. 
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‘Ala*u-d-daulah. He snatched it from me, and, tearing* out the 
leaf containing an account of himself, tore it to pieces, jnst as 
the book of his life was torn to pieces.^ I also, in those days 
when I had not repented of such vain conceits, composed the 
opening couplet of an ode in four metres, a mere piece of trash 
which is not worthy of mention. I hope that the generous record- 
ing angels have blotted it from the record of my deeds with the 
water of forgetfulness. 


CXXIV. Mir Muhsin RizavT of Ma^had.^ 

He sometimes exercises his mind with poetiy, and as a poet 
stands in the same class as Mir Mahmud the Mun^l, but is rather 
superior to him.® The following verses are by Muhsin : — 

“ I do not desire her to be kind to me before strangers, 

For I fear lest a stranger should see her and be captivated 
by her.” 

One of stature like the cypress and with a mouth like a 
rose-bud has stolen my heart, 

In the flower of my youth she has disgraced rne before the 
world.” 

“ 0 thou, the plant of wdiose graceful form is fresh with 
the water of life, 

The cypress is overcome with shame before thy stature.” 

I prefer the word shad(ilj (‘ well- watered ’) to Khurram. 
{‘fresh ') in the first hemistich. 

1 ‘ The book of his life ’ is a figurative expression. The author means to 
say that Faizi destroyed the leaf as utterly as his body was afterwards des- 
troyed by death. His reason for doing so seems to liave been that he was 
ashamed of his childish essay in poetry of several metres. 

2 Riigavi is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain or in the Tahaqdt. He was 
sent on an embassy to the Dakan, from which he returned early in 1574. 
Vide vol. ii, text, p. 17l. 

3 The author uses a very vague expression here. Its literal translation 
is, * He is in the same world (or category) as Mir Mahmud the Muvsht, but 
more so.’ Whether the words ‘ but more so ’ mean * rsther better ’ or ‘ rather 
worse* depends entirely on Badaoni’s estimate of Mir Malj^^lld’s verse at 
the time when the sentence was penned. 


324 
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The following is an enigma by him on the word rwj (‘ the 
soul •) : — 

“ 0 thou whose wavy locks waylay souls whom thou chidest, 
0 thou, the painful longing for whom pours balm on broken 
hearts, 

Is it the reflection of thy lip that is seen in water, 

Or is it a rose-petal fallen into a cup of wine 
The following is another enigma, on the name of Husain 
Shah 

“ How pleasant to me is the habitation in my eyes of that 
moonlike beauty ! 

How pleasant is the acceptable aspect of her moonlike face ! 
Muhsin has placed his head on her feet. 

For her face like the sun, and yet like the moon, is pleasant.” • 

CXXV. Mauj1« 

325 He was Qasirn !0^an of Badakhshan, one of the well-known 
Amirs of the emperor Huraayun. He was well acquainted with 
the art of poetry and wrote poetry well. He wrote a masnavi of 
six thousand couplets in imitation of the YUsuf-u-Zulaikji^ (of 
Jam!) * from which the following few couplets descriptive of the 
beloved are extracted : — • 

“ The priceless jewelled band which bound her hair 
Has fallen on her neck, feeling its own worthlessness beside 
her hair, 

She has not hung earrings of bright rubies in her ears 
For there are hung distracted hearts. 

Fortune, of its great favour, has not adorned 
The neck of her dress with pearls like her teeth ; 

For as an ornament of the bosom of her goodly dress 
Drops of blood fall from her face.* 

1 I have nofc attempted to solve these enigmas. The task would be both 
difficult and unprofitable. 

2 This poet is casually mentioned on p. 314 of the text in vol. ii, but I can 
find no mention of him elsewhere. 

8 Vide p. 347, note 6. 

* Apparently from the hearts hung in her ears. 
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When gold saw itself spurned by her feet 
It fell in showers round her feet like fine muslin. 

The whiteness of her neck, like a camphor candle, 

Rises from the bosom of her dress like a cord of light. 

The whiteness of her arm exceeds that of silver, ^ 

Her fore-arm is as a chaplet of roses hung on jasmine. 

From those two sweet chaplets of hers 
Her sleeves are filled with jasmine. 

Her palm is as though she had taken a rose-petal in her hand. 
Each finger is like the bud of a lily set upon it. 

Her breast and shoulders, which deprive the mind of sense, 
Seem to have taken a harvest of roses into their embrace. 

As I am making entries in the register of her beauty (I 
may say) 

That the pure whiteness of her bosom exceeds that of milk ; 

Her two nipples of incomparable beautj^ 

Are as bubbles on the surface of milk. 

Her waist transcends the bounds of description 
For here the utmost delicacy is to be seen.'* 

He has also written a poem Laild-u-Majmn of which this 
couplet of his is quoted : — 

* 

“ An old man of an honourable tribe 
Whose beard is like a white rose a yard in length." 

The following quatrain, he used to say, occurred to his mind 
in a dream: — 

“ O breeze, bring me some news from the street of my beloved ! 
Bring to my dying body good news of my life. 

It is hard for me to arrive there. 

Do me this favour and betake thyself thither swiftly." 326 


“ The cup- sickness of the wine of grief has made me heavy- 
headed ; 

Come, cup-bearer, and free me from the griefs of the world." 
1 Literally ‘has broken the fore-arm of ‘ has overcome ’) silver*’ 
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“ Cup-bearer, how long shall we dilate on 
What we have suffei ed from fate ? 

Fill the cup, that we may for an hour free our hearts of 
grief.’ ’ 

Towards the end of his life he gave up the profession of arms, 
resigned his ‘appointment, and retired into the corner of seclusion. 
How well would it have been with him had he also given up the 
writing of poetry ! * His death occurred in Agra, in a.h. 979 
U.D. 1571-72). 

CXXVl. MiRZADA ‘Ai.i Khan.* 

He was the son of Muhtaram Beg, one of the well-known Amirs 
of the emperor Humayun. He was a man of pleasing qualities, 
and was fond of poetry, and sometimes wrote it. The following 
couplet is his : — 

‘‘ In the evening when thou throwest the veil from thy face 
The sun, unable to bear the dazzling sight, sets.” 

He was slain in Kaghmir in a.h. 996 ^ (a.d. 1588) in the battle 
in which the imperial forces under Qasira Khan. Mfr-i-Bahr,* 
were defeated in a night attack made by Ya‘qub, the son of Yusuf 
Khan of Kashmir. 

1 The author is not casting aspersions on Mauji’s verses, but is regretting 
that he did not give up a pursuit wliioh is regarded by strict Muslims as a 
vain, if not unlawful, occupation. 

2 Mirzada ‘All Khan was a commander of nine hundred. He served in the 

expedition in Malwa against ‘Abdu-’llah Khan Uzbak in the ninth year, and 
in the seventeenth year in the war in Gujarat under the Khan -i- Kalin. Two 
years later he commanded an expedition against Qasim Khan Kasu in Bihar. 
In the twenty -third year he accompanied ^ahbaz Khan in the war against 
Rana Partab. He then served in Bihar under the Khan-i-A‘zam and in Bengal 
under Shahbaz Kh®**- Present in the fight with Qutlii 

near Bardwan. In 1586 he was ordered to join Qasim Khan, who was on his 
way to Kashmir. Vide Ain-i-Akhari, i, 443. 

3 Mr. Bloohmann says (Am, i, 443) that he was killed in a.h. 995 (a.d. 
1587) in a fight in which the Kashmiris defeated an imperial detachment 
nnder Sayyid ‘Abdu‘llah Khan. I do not know what authority tljere is for 
this statement, but we can hardly refuse to accept as correct the statement 
of Badioui, who was apparently a personal friend of the poet, and mentions 
his death in three passages, here, and in vol. ii, (text) pp. 354, 369. 

^ A commander of three thousand, and one of Akbar’s chief amirs. He 
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CXXVIL Mu‘izzl OP Hirat.i 

He was a Tabataba’i ^ Sayyid, and as a boy was educated with 
Kamran Mirza.® He was for nearly fifty years in India, and it 
was in Hindustan that he departed this life in the year a.h. 982 
(a.d. 1574-75). The following two couplets are his: — 

“ How long, 0 sky, wilt thou keep me whirling around like 3 
a mote in a sunbeam ? 

How long wilt thou keep me in exile and destitute ? ” 


“ I said, ‘ with a sigh I will drive out grief from my heart,* 
My grief is not lessened by sighs. Ah ! What shall I 


do ? 


CXXVIII. MuradI op AstarabAd.* 

He was of the Snyyids of Astarabad. He came to Hindustan 
and died in a.h, 979 (a.d. 1571-72). He is remembered by many 
verses which he has left, a few of which are the following : — 

“ She showed her face from behind the curtain. Ah, this is 
indeed the dawn ! 

This is the perfection of God’s omnipotence in his handi- 
work. 

Not even on one night has the star of my desire risen in 
thy face ; 

This is indeed my ill fate and my evil fortune. 

See that thou hanker not after delight of the heart, and 
ease 

In the dust-bin of this world, for this is the house of toil. 

conquered Kashmir and in the thirty-fourth year was made governor of 
KAbul. He was murdered in a.d. 1693-94 by a young man who pretended 
to be a son of Mirza Shahru^. Vide Am-i-Akbari^ i, 379. 

i Mu‘izzi is not mentioned as poet in the Ain, nor in the Tahaqdt. 

* That is to say, a Sayyid descended from Isma'il bin Ibrahim, great- 
grandson of ‘Ali, who was called Tabataha on account of his prononnoiug the 
letter ^ like h, 

8 Younger brother of Humayun, and uncle of Akbar. 

^ Muridi is mentioned as a poet neither in the Ain, nor in the Tahaqat, 
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Yesterday Maradi passed away to the . dust and his love 
said, 

* This is one who has been killed in the path of love by the 
stone of cruelty. 

O flood of grief, wash not from my eyes the dust of his 
road, 

For it is to me a memorial of one who, (while he lived), 
was as the dust under my feet.’ 


“ It was tlie blackness ^ of her locks which was all the foun- 
dation of my faith, 

I am no true Musalman if I turn my face away from her. 
328 Though the dog of thy street is more highly regarded 
than I, 

Yet I am not a whifc behind him in the path of fidelity.” 


“ The lovely ones, who have made their ringlets ornaments 
around their faces, 

Have taken the people in these snares.” 


“Absent from that rosy-faced one, my heart is contracted 
like a rosebud, 

A madman am I, smitten with love’s madness, fighting with 
shadows.*’ 

“ When fate drew that line of dusky down on my love’s face, 
It drew beside it the line of my dependence on her.” 

CXXIX. MuSHFIQI of BDO^ARA.2 
He came originally from Marv. Some men regard him, for his 

I ^ji> literally * infidelity.* 

8 Mnshfiqi is mentioned in the Ain (i, 683) but no account of him is given. 
According to the Baft Iqlim he was bom and died at BukharS. Badaom’s 
statement that he came originally from Marv may possibly mean no more 
than that bis ancestors came from that place. Daghistani says that he was 
MaUku’6h^8ku*ard or poet-laureate under *Abdn**llah ^an the Uzbak, King 
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qasidahsy as the Salman * of the age, but this is a great mistake, 
for his conceits suffer, to an extraordinary degree, from the 
defects common to the poets of Transoxiana, and are all frigid. 
He came twiqe to Hindustan and left the- country again. The 
following are some of his most pointed verses : — 

“ Since all the cash that Majnun had to show for his life was 
his grief for his beloved, 

May God pardon him in consideration of this cash, for he 
loved much.’* 

For loving I have found myself much blamed, 

I thought love an easy matter, but it proved to be difficult.’’ ^ 


“ Since the meadow each night has lit in the garden the lamp 
of the rose. 

The tulip’s petal has burst into flame and both the petal 
and the black scar on it have been consumed.” 

He had a subtle tongue in satire, and one of his witty satires 
was this fragment, which he composed on the occasion of his last 
visit to India 

” The land of Ind is a sugar- field, 329 

Its parrots all sell sugar, 

Its black Hindus are like flies 
In their turbans and long coats.” ^ 

of Buldiara Sprengor says that he was born in a.h. 945 (a.i>. 1638-39) nnd 
that his second divan was collected in a h. 983 (a.d. 1576-76). Prom the 
Akharndma it appears that he was presented to Akbar .'it Pak Patan in A D. 
1678. He died in a.d. 1586. 

t The great poet Salman of Sawn., who died a d. 1367-68. 

2 Cf. ... ‘ For love 

appeared easy at first, but difficulties soon arose. 

8 The text is apparently corrupt here. It has {naguc.a)y a word 

which is neither Hindustani nor Persian. Mr, Bloohmann,in the Ain (i,683), 
reads {fakaucia), a word certainly not in common use, but explained 

on p. 88 of the Ain as meaning the long coat commonly worn in India, 
nsually known as (capkan). The meaning of the last verse is that 

the turban and the long skirts of the coat are like the large head and straight 
wings of tlie fly. This fragment is quoted, in a mutilated condition, by 

58 
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CXXX. Mail! of HiratJ 

His name was Mirza QuU. He left a dtvSln and was a master 
of poetical style. His taste in poetry was such that if he had 
lived till now most of tl»e raw poetasters of to-day would have 
grown sick of trafficking in verse, and from the time in which he 
flourished until now none of our later versifiers can be mentioned 
beside him. He was for many 3 ears in the service of Naurang 
Xhan,^ and wrote several brilliant encomiastic odes on him. It is 
said that on account of some suspicion against him something 
was at last, by order of Naurang lOan, piit into his cup, and that 
he was thus sent from the world. His death took place in Malwa. 
The following verses are by him : — 

Abu-1-Fazl, in tlie Am {loc. cit.). A bu*‘l-Fazl transfers the simile from the 
Hindus, whom he liked, to the learned among orthodox Muslims, whom he 
disliked. Vide Mr. Blochmann’s note loc. cit.). Mr. Bloohmann 

remarks that the first couplet of the fragment is a parody on (he should have 
said • was suggested by ’) a couplet in the well-known ^azal which Hafiz 
(ode 158, Jarrett’s edition) sent to Ghiyasu-din, Sultan of Bengal 

" The parrots of Ind will be tasting the sweets 
Of this Persian sugar now sent to Bengal.” 

Mushfiqi seems to have been a diligent student of Hafiz. 

1 Maill is thus described in the Taboqdt: ‘ Mirza Qnli, Maili, was for years 
in the service of Naurang ]^an, who was one of the amJrs attached to 
the emperor’s exalted family. He has wTitten a divan of gJunaU and qa»i- 
dahfi,* In the Ain he is thus mentioned, ‘ His name was Mirza Qull. He 
was of Turkish extraction and lived in the society of gay people.’ The year 
in which he came to India is variously given as .a.h. 979 (a.d 1571-72) and 
A.H. 988 (a.d. 1676-7C). The Ataihkada-yi^Azarl says he was brought up in 
Mashhad. According to DaghistanI he belonged to the Jalair clan, lived 
under Tahmasp, and was in the service of Sultan IbrShIm Mirza, after whose 
death he went to India. He is much praised for his poetry ; the author of 
the Atashkada says that he was one of his favourite poets. 

2 Naurang Khan was the son of Qutbn.’d-dm ^an, the youngest brother 
of §hamsu-*d-dm Muhammad Kh an Ataga. He served under Mirza, Kh5n» 
khanan in Gujarat in a.h. 992 (a.d. 1584), and received ajagir in Malwa and 
subsequently in Gujarat. Mr. Bloohmann (Am-i-Akban, i, 834) says that he 
died in a.h. 999 (a.d. 1690-91), but, according to the Tahagdfy where he is 
styled a commander of four thousand, he was governor of Junagayh in 
A.H. 1001 (a.d. 1693-94). 
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“ Thou surely knowest that love for thee does not depart 
with life 

That thou walkest thus proudly over the dust of those killed 
(by love).” 

“ Thou art neither my friend nor a stranger, and I know not 
What name is given to such intercourse as this.” 


“ My heart is restless within my body which has been slain 
by love ; 

I know not what more it expects from my beloved, 

It describes as ‘ proving * the cruelty which it suffers from 
thee, 

And by this artifice persuades itself to patience for a while.” 


My life is about to leave me and I am well pleased with 
this, for my heart 

Has now some hope of a remedy for its many years of 
pain.” 

‘‘ In thy absence I do not die, lest thy heart should say 
‘ This weakling who has not experienced my cruelty could 330 
not endure my absence for a day or two.’ ” 


“ Although she came to ask how I fared I died, 

In jealous wonder as to who it was from whom she asked 
the way to my house.” 


“ I <lie and have pity for those who live, for thou 
Art accustomed to committing such cruelty as thou liast 
done unto me.” 

Some people read raM (‘jealousy ’) for rahm (‘pity’) in this 
last couplet. The distinction between the two is for such as have 
a nice discrimination in the matter of words. 
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The following verses also nre bjr him 

“ I, with my wounded heart, am a half-dead victim of the 
chase, whom 

The hunter in his pity quickly slays.” 


“ My beloved desires my death for her ease, and I 
With shame bear the burden of my weary life.” 


“ I have made thee, as my beloved, a byword, and 
T rejoice 

Tn thy shame, for thon now wilt cast no glances on men.” 


” What ill fortune is Maili’s, to experience nothing but 
cruelty at her hands ! 

She is but a child, who cannot distinguish between cruelty 
and fidelity.” ‘ 

“ T am alone with my broken heart, and I gladly entrust it 
to thee : 

Of what use will it be to me, that I should keep it P 

0 my enemy ! I am at my last breath, give her to me for a 
moment 

That I may restore her to thee with a hundred thousand 
pangs.” 

“In spite of her slights I would not arise at once from her 
feast 

For if I remain 1 hope to be glad for a mf)ment at least : 

After long years I am sitting, on some pretence, at her 
feast 

331 And she speaks to me of my rival, hoping that I will 
leave.” 

* There is a difference of one letter only between the two Persian words, 
1^ (jaf/i) ‘ crnelfcy.’ and Uy (vafa) ^ fidelity.’ 
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Conae not to aak how 1 fai'e, since there is no hope of my 
recovery. 

The desire to see me die is no sign of love. 

So ardently do I desire speech with thee 
That I cannot keep silence, despite my wretched plight 
Thou art with my rival and Maili pretends to ignore it, 
With an ignorance which is not less than a bundled regret- 
ful glances.*’ ^ 

“ I feign to be free from my longing for her, 

That this wile of love may make her less scornful of me.’* 


A hundred times have I been grieved by her and again mfide 
peace with her, 

But that moon-like beauty recks not whothei* 1 be at poace 
or at war with her.” 


‘ What has happened that thou passest by Maili with fierce 
shyness ? 

Perchance thou art in fresh pursuit of other game.” 


0 Maili, that one with the wonder working breath of ‘Is5 « 
comes to thy pillow. 

One who had been dead for a hundred years 
Would rise up in joy at her coming.” 


I expected thee, faithless as thou art, to abide by thy 
compact, 

In the great simplicity of my heart I expected this.” 

1 This last couplet is not in the text, but is in both MSS. It completes the 
ode. The couplet runs as follows : — 

* UT^ Musalm&us to our Lord, whose mir- 

acles of raising the dead to life they attribute to His breath, vide p. 224 and 
oote* 
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“ If anybody has brought about a meeting between my love 
and me 

Her anger with me has certainly made him ashamed of 
what he has done for me. 

The good news of a meeting with her, which the stranger 
in ridicule gave me, 

Has made me, in my simplicity, expectant of its fulfilment.’’ 


“ So long as there remains between us, even in secret, any 
talk of ‘ me and thee ’ 

A stranger is at our feast, sitting between thee and me.^ 
Thou through modesty enterest not into speech, and I, in 
bashfulness, refrain 

332 Wondering how the jealous wretchers represent what we 
would say.” 

“She came upon me by accident, and pretended that she had 
remembered her promise ; 

She hung her head, and pretended that she did so in 
modesty.” 

In the following verse he has imitated the compiler of the 
Micntakhah} 

“ The sky desired to vex the people, and consequently 
Availed itself of the ill-will of her who torments us.” 

CXXXI. Malik op 

He was supposed to be the king of words. He lived the life 
of a daroidv in the Dakan,* and his eyes were seldom free from 

1 This couplet, which is carelessly omitted from MS. (B), deals with the 
favourite theme of the absolute oneness of the lover and the beloved, 

2 1 do not know to what or Selection, Badaoni here refers. 

It is not likely to be this work, for whenever he casually mentions any poetry 
that he may have written he adds an expression of regret for having written 
it. 

8 Malik, not being a poet of Akbar’s court, is not mentioned in the Ain 
or in the Tabaqdt. 

* 8ciL the kingdom of Ahmadnagar. 
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tears. It is said that at the time of the massacre * of the foreign- 
ers by the Dakanis he followed the direction of those foreigners 
who inhabit the land of non-existence. The following verses are 
extracted from his works : — 

“ The edge of the sword of testimony has brushed away the 
(lust of dissension, 

Fire-worshipper, Christian, and Muslim are all killed by 
one dagger.” 

“ The inmost parts of the cold-hearted are cut to pieces, 

And salt is then sprinkled on the wounds in their hearts.” 


“ Thou, with thy sweet smile, art balm to wounded hearts, 
But thy eyelashes are a sharp lancet to the liver. ^ 

The wine of love is not suited to the capacity of iuiellect,’*^ 
Thou that pretendest to knowledge art no tiger of our 
forest.” 

“ The cloud of the e3’'e waters thy narcissus,* 

The sight of thee arouses no suspicion of cruelty.” 


“ The sword of her cruelty drips with blood, I fear that 333 
Malik 

Will go in search of his reward to the house of the slayer.” 


” The treasury of my imagination is so full of the treasure 
of the thought of reunion with her that my eyes will not 
close.” 

“ When the army of well-being ^ comes impudently against 
thee, 0 Malik, 

• Vide p. 373, note 1. 

‘2 One of the seats of the aflfeotions, according to oriental belief. 

The text has which does not make sense. Both MSS. have JAxs, 

whicli reading I have followed. 

^ The eye of the beloved is compared with a narcissus. 

i> i,e. of complacency and freedom from love. 
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Saddle the horse of strife and hurl thyself against the 
ct^ntre • of the army.” 


“ How long will one expect the fulfilment of promises from 
every deceiver? 

One has one’s eye on the door and one’s ear open for the 
footfall of every comer. 

Enemies gladly give this much ease to one’s pain, 

But woe be to liim who expects fidelity from them.” 


“ What breeze has been dressing thy head 
That thy hyjicin thine locks are scattered over the rose of 
thy cheek ? 

Eternity without beginning is sworn to thy moon-like face. 
Eternity without end is attached to thy waving locks. 

Sugar melts at the sight of thy smiling face, 

Salt is attracted by thy sweet smile of love. 

The temple bell is melody to the bead-tellers 
that land where the idol is lord.” 

I saw t^ ^ complete copy of Malik’s works which Shaikh Faiz! 
brought j-iiQ Dakan. All his poetry is after the fashion of 

that of h poets of this age and he has not departed from their 
set form odour of love, of sympathy, or of any fresh subject 

134 has touc- verse, and therefore I have confined myself to 

quotmg th brief extracts. To what extent he understood the 
set terms poetry may he estimated from the following 

couplet, .g opening couplet of his dfvdw 

ti Q rpu 

lOtt whose praise is the ladder to all discourses, 

mention of whom is the pulpit of all assemblies ! ” 

l r ^ I ... 

ri’hereisa double entendre here. {qalh) means both * heart* and 

‘ the centre of an army.* 

% Badaoni is hard to please. He blames Malik for introdaoing no fresh 
matter into his poetry, and then blames him for using an unoommon, if not 
oriirinab simile. It mast be remembered that Malik was almost certainly a 
ShVah. 
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His rhymes are a delight to his enemies, not to mention the 
complete lack of dignity in his diction. In my humble opinion 
the following couplet is the best poetry he has written 
I stepped aside to take a thorn from my foot, 

And her litter vanished from my sight. 

For one moment I was negligent and it travelled a hundred 
years’ journey ^ from me.” 

CXXXil. MudIm! ok 

He had good taste in poetry. He was for some time in the 
service of Mirza ‘Aziz Khka.^ The following couplet is his : 

“ My heart, thou sayest that a hundred discords have arisen 
on account of that graceful figure and lofty stature 
(of hers ) ; 

Thou sayest truly: from that one ol lofty stature I have 
experienced many calamities.” 

Many liave written verses on this theme, but they have tra- 
velled round about one another without progressing, and their 
verses are insipid. One writes as follows : — 

“Thou sayest that calamity and strife have arisen in the 
world from her footsteps.^ 

Thou sayest truly. Verily calamities are from above.” ^ 

Another has written ® 

“ Thou sayest that tumults have arisen on all sides in the 
city on account of thy graceful figure. 

1 The text reads \j which does not make sense, as there is no sub - 

stautive to be qualified by the adjectival expression I think the 

correct reading must be aIU 0^, and I have translated accordingly. 

2 Mudami is mentioned neither in the Ain nor in the lahaqut. 

Vide p. 388, note 1 . 

4 {qadam) means ‘ a footstep.’ The text has, and the metre requires, 

(qadam), a word which does not exist in Persian. The letter ^ has been 
doubled by poetical license. 

6 There is a double entendre here which cannot be reproduced in transla- 
tion. VU means both ‘ on high ’ and ‘ the graceful figure and lofty stature ’ 

of a beautiful woman. 

« The text omits both here and before the preceding couplet, though 
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Thou sayest truly. Thou hast a wonderful ' figure, my 
moon- like beauty.*’ 

One might say that all these poems are the tumults that are 
to arise at the last day. 

(The following verses are by Mud ami ) : — 

“ My colour is sometimes as the flame of a candle in an orange- 
coloured lantern, 

Or perchance like an autumn leaf blown on to the tulip 
from the north.” 

335 ” When the account of his grief was finished, 

He sealed it by dropping on it a tear.” 

CXXXIII. Mulla Maqsud of QazvIn.'- 
He was one of the jovial poets of the age. He left a divan^ 
properly arranged in alphabetical order. The following verses 
are by him : — 

“ In the condition of fidelity the dog of thy street has submit- 
ted to me. 

Success has become subservient to me and the world wags 
in accordance with my desire, 

All lovers have their glances fixed on thy beauty, 

O king of beauty, thy face is my full moon.” 


“ 1 planted in my heart the plant of desire for her, 

But this rose-cutting has yielded me nothing but grief.” 


I had some hope that I might one day hold her ringlets in 
my hand, 

it appears in both MSS. and servos to show that the two couplets are by 
others than Mudami, as they evidently are. 

1 There is again a pun liere, which cannot be reproduced in translation. 

The word (qiydmat) which literally means ‘ resnrrectioii ’ or ‘ the day 

resurrection * Is used twice, first in the sense of ‘ tumults ’ and secondly 
in an adjectival sense, — ‘ wonderful.* 

2 Mull a Maq§ud is not mentioned either in the Ain or in the Tahaqdt^ as a 
poet. 
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Alas, that my precious life has been wasted in this hopeless * 
desire ! ” 

He also wrote the following qasidak in imitation of lOiw^/ja 
Salman, and tacked on to it* the name of Qazl Yahya of Qazvin, 
the grandfather of Naqlb Khan ^ : — 

“ Once more the sky shivers with December’s cold, 

The sun has veiled his head in clouds fearing the wrath of 
the thunderbolt ; 

The sky once more rains arrows (of hail and snow) on the 
earth ; 

The earth has made water itself a breastplate against the 
arrow of Sagittarius ; 

The sea-monstei’, fearing the biting blasts of December, 

Has placed on his head a helmet of bubbles hard as iron. 

Once more, by reason of the abundance of snow and the 336 
intensity of the cold, 

The earth has fallen a-trembling like a sea of mercury. 

Literally ‘ twisted.’ 'I'iils is anotlier untranslatable double entendre. 

The word has reference to the cnrling locks of the beloved. 

2 Literally, ‘ has added as a tail, or fringe.’ Tlie author moans that Mulla 
Maq^ud, having written his ode, added a few couplets ns an encominm on 
Yahya, probably with the object of obtaining a reward. 

Vide p. 148, note 3. His grandfather, Mir Yahya, was a well-known theo- 
logian and philosopher, who had acquired such extraordinary proficiency 
in the knowledge of history that he was acquainted with the date of every 
event which had occurred from the establishment of the Mufiarrirnadan 
religion to his own time. He was -it first patronized by Shah Tahmasp-i- 
Safavi and was treated with such distinction that his enemies poisoned hia 
patron’s mind against him by representing that be and his son, Mir ‘Abdu- 
’1-Lapf, were the leading men among the S^innis of Qazvin. The king ordered 
Mir Yaljya and his sons to be imprisoned in Isfahan, and Mir Yaljya accom- 
panied the king’s messenger thither and died there, after one year and nine 
months, in A.H. 962 (a.d. 1554-55) at the age of 77. He was the author of a 
historical compendium, the > composed iu a.d. 1541. Mir 

‘Abdu-l-Lapf, the father of Naqib Khan, fled to Gilan and afterwards, at the 
invitation of Humayiin, went to Hindustan, and arrived at court with itis 
family just after Akbar had ascended the throne. He was appointed pre- 
ceptor to Akbar. His son, Naqib Khan, rose to be a commander of nine 
hundred in Akbar’s, and fifteen hundred in Jahangir’s, reign. Vide Ain-i- 
Akburif i, 447. 
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The dark surface of the earth is whitened, covered with an 
ai’my of snow. 

1^0 black spot is to be found in the heart of the world, 

For the surface of the earth is so contracted 

That the crow can find no place for his foot thereon. ‘ 

On the lawns of the garden, instead of blossoms and ver- 
dure, 

In the ice and the snow which have fallen only ermines * 
are to be found. 

Once more trembling has fallen on the trees in the meadow. 

Like me )»ave they become thus restless from lack of liveli- 
hood.® 

In this cold air my body quivers like a willow, 

In its weakness it is sometimes at fever heat, sometimes in 
agony. 

This morning a voice from heaven conveyed good news to 
my ear. 

Saying, ‘ How long wilt thou suft'er torments from the hard- 
ships of these days ? 

Take refuge from the tyranny of vicissitudes at that 
threshold 

Which is as high as the threshold of the sky, 

The threshold of the trustee of the sacred law, an account 
of a particle of whose virtues 

Would not be contained in a hundred volumes or in a thou- 
sand books, 

Like ‘All and like Muhammad in his qualities, YahyS by 
name ; 

Since his perfection is manifest why should I distinguish 
him by titles ? ’ ” 

Mulla Maqsud died in Agra in a.h. 977 (a.d. 1569-70). His 
father, Mulla Fazlu-Tlah, also was one of those who deserve the 

I i.e. the grouad is so cold that the crow fears to alight on it. 

® The poet here uses two words wtauU« {sinjdb) and (qdqum)^ both 
of which mean ‘ ermine.* The ermine is compared with the whiteness of the 
snow. 

® There is another untranslatable double entendre here. The word which 
I have translated by ‘ lack of livelihood ’ literally means ‘ leaflessness.’ 
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title of man, and was held in reverence. He wrote the following 337 
fragment : — 

“ Fazli ! Enfold not thyself in the robe of existence as a 
bud is enfolded in its sheath, 

Wrinkle not thy foi ebead and trail not thy skirt in blood ; 

Be like the fnll-blown rose, and like the| cypress 
Be free from the griefs of this world and humble not thy- 
self before the base sky. 

CXXXIV. MlHNATi OP 

He was moderately fond of study and was in the college at 
Dihli. He was afterwards, by the emperor’s order, appointed 
qdzi of Rii’hind,* and leoeived his poetical name of Mihnati from 
the emperor. In Sirhind he passed away from this house of 
toil,® the world. 

The following verses are by him : — 

“ I found in my path the print of her foot, 

Why should I not press my cheek against it ? 

T have found her place.*’ 


“ The folk have lost their hearts in meditating on her waist, 
slender as a hair ; 

I too, among them, have lost my broken heart.” 

CXXXV. MusAwi OP Ma^had.^ 

His descent is indicated by his poetical name. He had a poeti- 
cal tarn of mind. The following verses are his : — 

1 Mihnati is not mentioned as a poet either in the Am or in the Tahaqdt. 
Bi|ar is ^isar Plrfiza, chief town of the sarkdr of the same name in the fdba 
of Dihli, now the headqnarters of the Hisar District in the Panjab. 

2 Chief town of the sarkdr of the same name in the 8?2ha of Dihli, now in 
Ihe Patiala State, in the Pan jab. 

S This phrase has reference to Mihnatl’s taMiallus which is formed by the 
addition of the yd-yi-nishat from the word (miftnat) ‘ toil.’ 

♦ Musawi is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain or the Tuhaqdt. From what 
Hadnonl says of him here it is clear that he was one of the Musawi Sayyids 
of Mashhad, who trace their descent to ‘All Musa Riza, the eighth Imam 
of the Shi^ahs. 
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“ 1 know that in secret yonr glances are cast on me in ray 
affliction, 

I know that thy pretended neglect of rae is due only to 
fear of strangers/* 

‘‘ Her eyes draw me in ray affliction to perform her behests ; 
She casts towards me a glance suffused with wrath/’ ‘ 

338 CXXXVT. Ejivvaja Mit^azzam.8 

He was the maternal uncle of the emperor, and was one of the 
sons of his holiness Shaiyi Jam (may his tomb be hallowed). 
He was afflicted with insanity and mania to an extraordinary 
degree, so that he murdered his wife without any cause and was 
put to death on tliat charge in A. if. 971 (a.d. 1563-64)/as has been 
mentioned in the reeor<l of the reign. ^ The following chrono- 
gram has been found for the date of that event : — 

“ The great Khwaja, by name Mu‘azzam, 

Slew his wife, and was himself slain 

By the wrath of the emperor, Jalal-i-din Akbar. 

1 This is the gist of the second hemistich of the couplet, but the hemis- 
tich does not consist of a complete sentence and it would appear that Badnoru 
should have supplied the rest in by quoting further. 

2 Vide vol ii, text, p. 71- Badaoni, though he admits that ]|^waja 
Mn'nzsjani deserved punishment, seems to blame Akbar for punishing him, 
and snys that MuS»zzam always suffered on account of his near relation- 
ship to the emperor, quoting Arabic verses to the following effect : — 

Near relations are like scorpions in the harm which they do, 

Be not deceived by either paternal or maternal uncle. 

For grief is increased by the paternal uncle. 

While the maternal uncle is destitute of all good qualities. 

3 Vide note above. Badaoni says (loc. cit.) ‘ on the day on which the 
emperor went to his house to give him advice and to warn him against the 
repetition of certain unbecoming actions which he had committed, the 
KhwEia, becoming aware of his approach, and either liaving doubts regard- 
ing his intentions or being attacked by one of those fits of madness to 
which he had long been subject, slew bis wife. As he had thus become 
deserving of punishment, the emperor had him kicked and beaten and then 
had him ducked in water several times, and sent him to Gwaliyar, and in 
that prison he was freed from the bondage of his evil nature, and went 
to his reward.* This passage in vol. ii leaves it doubtful whether MQ‘ai?zam 
died a natural or a violent death, but the passage above is quite explicit. 
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When I asked of him the year of his death 

That man of auspicious qualities said, while he still lived, 

‘ Without the world -illumining face of that lovely one 
I suffered at length by the greater martyrdom*,” ^ 

This chronogram appears to have been composed by Mir ‘Ala’u- 
d-daulah, the author of the Tazhiratu^shShn^arH? The following 
opening couplet was composed by Khwaja Mu‘azzam : — 

“ It is impossible for me, my soul, to recount to thee my 
heart’s anguish, 

I su^er from this anguish to an extent which cannot be 
told.” 

In quoting this opening couplet of the Khwaja’s I have simply 
followed Mir * Ala’u-d-daulah. Otherwise, in spite of the following 
opening couplet by a master of poetry, I should have said that 
the Khwaja’s couplet was mere trash. The couplet of the master ^ 
is as follows : — 

“ Since I heard that I could call thy ruby lip my soul 
A fil e which T cannot describe has stricken my heart.” 


OXXXVII. Mauzun.4 

He is the son of Shaikh Pir of Agra, who wrote seven scripts 
well, and wliom I met in Peshawar in the reign of Salim ^ Shah. 

His son also was a capable youth and passably proficient in the 339 
art of composing enigmas and in penmanship. He also played 
chess, both two-handed and four-handed, well. These few verses 
are quoted as an example of his style : — 

“ What profit is mine from the many colours of the flowers 
of spring 

1 yS\ Bat the snm of the letters is 973, not 971. Jt is possible 

that Ma'azzMin was two years in Gwaliyar before he died or was put to death. 

2 Vide p. 239 and note 1. 

3 These words notin the text. I supply them 

from the MSS. 

♦ Manzim is not mentioned, either in theA*^ or m the Tabaqdt, as a poet. 

6 Islam or, by imdlah^ ns here, Islim, otherwise Salini ^ah Sur, son and 
sucoeBSor of Shir Shah Sur. Vide vol. i (trans. Ranking), p. 485 et passim. 
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Since my heart in thy absence finds no solace in any colour ? 

Even those who bear witness to the grief which, in my 
misery, I suffer, are afflicted with grief ; 

They are my blood- red tears, my pale cheeks, and my 
wakeful eyes.*’ 

“ 0 thou, from whose cheek the moonlight has borrowed its 
brightness. 

And in envy of whose beauty the suu burns ! ” 


“ Each arrow that thou shootest, my moonlike beauty with 
bow -like eyebrow, 

Is as deeply embedded in my bones as the marrow of them. 

The arrow which that beauty with bow-like eyebrows has 
shot at any heart 

Has been a salve to its hidden wounds.” 

CXXXVIll. Muhammad Yusuf J 

He was a handsome man who was born in Kabul and brought 
up in Hindustan, In penmanship be was the pupil of As|iraf 
Khan. He died in Gujarat at the time of the siege of Surat* in 
A.H. 980 (a.d. 1572-73) in the prime of his youth. A^raf Kh an 
composed a hemistich which formed a chronogram giving the 
date of his death, Mir ‘Ala*u-d-daulah completed the stanza, 
as follows : — 

“ Muhammad Yusuf, that residence of beauty, 

Went from the world shedding tears from his eyes. 

340 An honoured man gave this chronogram for the date of his 
death. 

‘ Where is Yusuf of Egypt, O ye honoured ones ? ’ ” & 

1 Muhammad Yusuf is not mentioned in the Am or in the Tahaqdt as a poet. 

% Vide vol, ii (text), p. 14S. 

8 The reference is to the patriarch Joseph. There is soraethin^r wrcmg 
about the chronogram. The whole hemistich is lapi' 

which gires the date 1164. Omitting the last two words the total is 1008, 
and omitting these and also the first word the total is 984,— still four years 
too many. 
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This rhyming of maWuf and majhul is very strange.^ The 
following ode, ‘ The Master of the House,’ is by the above-men- 
tioned Muhammad Yusuf : — 

“ Happy is he who has taken up his abode in the wine-shop, 
And is seated by the tun with a cup and a measure, 

It is he who has given to the beloved her languishing 
glances heavy with wine. 

I am drunk with the languishing glances of those two 
narcissus-like eyes. 

The owl found no well-peopled spot in this transitory world 
And hence chose for its dwelling the corner of a ruin. 

I said (to my love), ‘ Take up thy abode in my eyes,’ but 
she answered coquettish ly, 

‘ Does anybody build a house in a channel through which 
floods flow ? ’ 

The comb has disordered thy locks, 

May the hand of him who made that comb for thy locks 
be broken.” 

The following couplet is by him : — 

In thy absence I attempted in vain to take rest, 

Disappointed by thy absence I took such rest as I could,” 

CXXXIX. ManzarI of Samarqand.* 

He is a pleasing poet. He was at Agra in the service of Bairam 
Khan and designed an epic Book of Kings,® and completed the 
versification of several of the incidents to be included in it, 341 

1 The rhyme to which Badaoni objects is that of ('azizdn) with 

which latter word was pronounced in his day, and, by natives of India, is 
still pronounced maTi. The ma' rdf sound is ‘I,’ the majhul ‘6.’ Although 
the Persians have long abandoned the majhul sounds and would now pro- 
nounce the latter word rtzdn it is still considered inelegant, if not incorrect 
to rhyme a vocable which was always ma*r'df with one which was anciently 
majhul f though the rhyme is perfectly good, both to the ear and to the eye. 

This defect in rhyme is called jjA {hazv)* 

* Man?{ari is not mentioned in the Ain or in the 'A'ahaqdt, 

8 ( Shahnd?na). i,e, a poem on the model of Firdausi’s great epic, 

the Sl^ihndm • 

00 
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particularly the battle against Sikandar Sur,^ which contained an 
account of the valour of Mubammad ^usain Kh&n.* He presented 
it to the Sban at Patyali and the made some corrections 

in it and told him the whole story of the fight in proper order, 
from beginning to end. Manzarl in one night, as it was the 
wish, coiTected those three or four hundred couplets and read 
them at his levee the next moming, and received a notable reward. 
The following couplet occurs in that poem ; — 

“ The sound of liis trumpet deafened tlie sky. 

The chief was perplexed by his sudden attack.” 

The following opening couplet by him is very well known, and 
is often illuminated ^ : — 

“ In thy absence I am always destitute, 

I am one who never enters thy thoughts.” 


The following gJkazal is by him : — 

“ See the down growing on the moonlike cheek of that 
lovely silver-bodied one. 

Both down and cheek are signs of the disturbances of the 
age of the moon,^ 

See a chain of dark ambergris drawn across the face of the 
moon ; 

See a ringletlike violets on a cheek like a moist rose-petal ; 

See her heart-ravishing eyes and her lashes that shoot 
arrows, 

See perils upon perils in the road of love.” 

This last couplet is the best. As for the rest it is evident that 
he toiled hard at them to no purpose but to weary our ears* 

i Vide vol. i (fcrans. Kanking), p. 542 et passim. 

* Vide p. 6, note 4. 

S On the Ganges, in the estate of Mnbammad Husain Kh&n. 

* Le. illnminated on cardboard, as a wall decoration. 

^ Each of the seven planets Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the 
sun and the moon, as reckoned by the Mnsalmans, was to have an age or 
cycle. These cycles have all been completed except the last, that of the 
moon, which began with the creation of Adam. It is the worst of all the 
cycles and has been and is to be a period of bloodshed and tumults. 



CXL. MudImT of HamadAn.^ 

In Hindustan he was known as Haidari, and he wrote good 
qastdahfi in praise of Mir Muhammad, Khan-i-Kalan * His 342 
discourtesy led him constantly into quarrels with eyerybody, and 
on this account he suffered much molestation. 

The following verses are by him : — 

“ Majimn did not know that a lover is disgraced in the world, 

1 am disgraced by love and devoted to being a lover/’ 


“ The new moon of ‘Id appears like a key 
To open the lock of the wine-shop of the cupbearer on the 
evening of ‘Id.” 

“ The lovely one with the green veil ® has once more appeared 
from behind the curtain, 

The bud laughs like the dawn, and the sun appears.” 


“ I have on my breast, from ray beloved’s sword. 

Lines * like those ruled on paper with a ruler.” 

CXLI. MuqImI of SabzavIr.^ 

He was in the service of the Kban-i-A‘zam.® He had a jovial 
disposition. After the conquest of Gujarat he returned to his 
own country. The following verses are by him : — 

Happy is he whom she rates as her dog ! 

Although I am not so rated she sometimes thinks on me.” 


“ We are lovers, and the end of the street of calamity is our 
refuge. 

The world is full of the turmoil and din of our shouts. 

1 Mudami is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain or in the Jf’atagaf. 

^ Elder brother of Ataga Khan, vide p. 808, note 2. 

S The spring. 

^ Literally alif8» 

t Mnqlmi is not mentioned as a poet in the Ain of in the J'ahaqdU 
9 Mirzi ‘Aziz Kuka. Vide p. 388 and note 2. 



We dwell wherever grief and toil are heaviest, 

Oar place is wherever affliction and anguish are greatest. 
Despite all the misery which we endure in our grief for her 
She who is anxious concerning our hereafter desires our 
death. 

343 We wander in the desert of grief for her, and the only shade 
that we have 

Is that of our black lot which accompanies us in such days 
as these/ 

Thou didst say to Muqimi coquettishly, ‘ I care for nobody.* 
Aye, aye ; with thy beauty how shouldst thou care for me ? ” 


CXLII. » 

He was the son of Qazi Aba-1-Ma‘ali of the place of pilgrimage.® 
He was a melancholy youth who had adopted the §ufi doctrine of 
annihilation * and was after the fashion of his father. He died 
of haemorrhoids in Labor. 

He composed an opening couplet in imitation of an opening 
couplet by Shaikh Sa‘di (may his tomb be hallowed). 

(Shaikh Sadi’s couplet). 

“ Infidels, what do you expect from a lifeless graven image ? 

Worship awhile that Idol which has life.” 


(The poet’s couplet). 

“ The dead are envious when thou stretchest out thy hand 
for thy sword 

Saying, ‘ Death by that sword is the privilege of him who 
is alive!’” 

1 No name or ta^allu? is entered here, either in tlje MSS. or in the text. 
The passages which follow are printed in the text as a continuation of the 
life of Huqimi, but they clearly refer to another poet, of whom I can unfor- 
tunately find no mention in any book to which I have access. 

2 Fide p. 210. The ‘place of pilgrimage* seems to have been Bu^ara, 
so called probably because it was the burial-place of Sayyid Jalal, seventh 
descendant of Imam ‘All Naqi Alhadf, 

S Vide p. 42 and note 1. 
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CXLIII. MahwI.i 

Shortly after his arrival in Hindustan he was in the service of 
the Kbanyianan, son of Bairam K]jan, and then went on a pil- 
grimage to the glorious city of Makkah. In the composition of 
quatrains he has no equal. The following quatrains are his : — 

“ So long as the ringlet falls over the raoonlike face. 

So long as the down on the cheek is as an army to the king 
of beauty. 

Even if my house is built of bricks from the sun 
The days of me in my wretchedness will pass in black 
misery.” 

“ Once I knew not sorrow of the soul and the heart, 

Once I knew not what it was to weep tears of fire ; 

Now thou hast left neither name nor trace of me, 

0 love ! I did not know that thou wert thus.” 


Mahwi, who has wandered far from the street of wisdom, 
Has become a greater wanderer than a thousand Majnims. 

I saw from afar that lost one, wandering far from thee. 

In a wilderness where the wind entered, into his blood.” 

I The name of this poet was Mir Mughis. He is thus described in the 
J'ahaqdt : “ He is a free-hearted and accomplished man. He arrived in Gujarat 
and entered the service of Mirza the Khun^anan, and, helped and 

encouraged by him, set forth on a pilgrimage to the Hijaz.” In the Am 
(i, 686) he is thus described, “ Mabwi of Hamadan. His name is MughTs. 
He tries to change the four mud walls of this worldly life into stone walls, 
and is intoxicated with the scent of freedom.'* According to the Ma'dsir-i- 
JBaTiim/ he was born in Asadabad (Hamadan). and went, when twelve years 
old, to Ardabil, where he studied for four years at the Astdna-yu Safdviyya, 
From youth he was remarkable for his contentment and piety. He spent 
twenty years at holy places, chiefly at Najaf, Mashhad, Karbalft, and Hirat* 
He embarked at Bandar Jarun for India, and after leaving the Kh ankhanan^a 
aervice went back to ‘Iraq, where the author of the Ma*d^ir saw him at 
Kashan, He visited Najaf and Karbala and returned to Hamadan, where he 
died in a.h. 1016 (a.d. 1607-08). It will be observed that the Ma^dsir says 
nothing of his pilgrimage to Makkah. Aooording'to'the Ata§kkada’yi-Azan 
h 0 is often called NighSpurT, because he was long in that town, 
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OXLIV. MAgHARf OF KASgMiB.l 

He has composed a dteSn. He novir holds a post ia the imperial 
service in his own country. The quality of his poetry may be 
estimated from the following couplets, which are, however, a 
very small selection : — 

** The good fortune of thy beauty has prospered thy affairs. 
Else thou wouldst not have known how to manage affairs 
successfully/’ 

There is also this opening couplet by a master of poetry (from 
which Mazhari’s couplet is evidently copied). 

“ Thou hast not understood what a firm covenant is, 

Thou hast not understood what it is to be constant.” 


(The following verses are by Mazhari) : — 

“ May I be a sacrifice for that mirror which the enslaver of 
my heart 

Keeps in her room, turned towards the rose-walks of the 
garden.” 

“ Mazhar, be in the world as those that have no share in it. 

And as for the rose, be, like the nightingale, satisfied with 
singing to it. 

Satisfy thyself with the beauty of the world by looking on it, 
345 Be, like the strangers, a guest who is content to gaze.” 

CXLV. Shai]^ Muhammad op DihlI * 

He was unique in this age for his high lineage and his acquired 

l Maj^bari is thus described in the Ain (i, 584), * He made poems from his 
early youth, and lived long in ‘Iraq. From living with good people he 
acquired excellent habits.’ Daghistani says that in 'Ir&q he was in company 
with Mubtasham and Walishl. After his retarn to India he was employed by 
Akbar as Mir Ba^iri of Kashmir, which was evidently the employment to 
which Badaoni refers. He had turned Shi^dh^ and, as his father was a Sunni, 
they used to abuse each other. His poems are said to contain several satires 
on his father. Mazhari died in A.H. 1018 (a.d. 1609-10). The poet cannot 
be the Mazhari mentioned in vol. ii (text), p. 292, or Badaoni would have 
written more warmly of him here. 

% I have not found elsewhere any mention of Mnl?ammp^ of pihll. 
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and inherited accomplishments. After many years of such 
acquaintance as can exist between men at a distance from one 
another, I was so fortunate as to have a chance meeting with him 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Bari ^ in the year in which 
the victorious army set out for the conquest of the fortress of 
Citor ; but owing to the shortness of the time at our disposal our 
interview and conversation, in spite of the great desire which I 
had to prolong them, did not last an hour, and he went on and I 
retnrned, but when 1 first set eyes on him I became aware of the 
nobility of his character. Although, considering his dignity, this 
mention of him among a string of poets is scarcely gracious, yet, 
as he sometimes amused himself with poetry, this opening couplet 
is quoted as a memorial of him : — 

“ If, in the day of my grief for thee, I should choose to exer- 
cise patience. 

Since I have no choice in the matter say what I should do,** 
CXLVL NuviDi OF Tubbat.* 

He composed a divUn, and also a tarjV-hand ^ satirizing Kucik 
Beg, the accountant of Bairam Khan, the letters of which a 
hundred storms like that which occurred in the days of Noah 
would not wash from the pages of this age. The following few 
couplets are by him ^ : — 

“ 0 thou, in whose glorious days time glories, 

Khan, son of a Khan, chief, and high officer of kings, 
Bairam ! 

1 A pargana town in the sarledr and ^uba of Agra. 

2 Nuvidi is nob mentioned in the Ain, and the only notice of him in the 
^ahaqat is that he was for a long time at court. 

^ A poem composed of strophes, each consisting of any number of couplets 
from five to eleven. The two hemistiches of the first couplet of each strophe 
rhyme together and the remaining couplets rhyme with the first. At the 
end of each strophe is a refrain consisting of one couplet, the two hemis- 
tichs of which rhyme together, and which is the same throughout the poem. 

♦ The verses which follow are certainly a satire on Kucik Beg, but they 
do not seem to be from the tarfi*>hand mentioned, for they are nob in tbo 
form of a tar^Vhmd> 
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The steed of perception cannot traverse the valley of thy 
understanding. 

The noose of imagination cannot reach the battlements of 
the palace of thy glory. 

I have a word to say : I will expound it unto the Nawwab. 

I have a difficulty : I will represent it to his servants. 

S46 Thou hast given the high post of accountant 

To Kucik Beg. Say for what reason, 0 boast of mankind. 

Thou art perhaps ignorant of his reprehensible acts, 

Although inquiry into the characters of servants is a duty 
incumbent on governors. 

He was an infamous boy, and conceited, a wine-bibbing 
libertine. 

A lad ever hnnkering after gold, soft, and self-willed. 

His business was the service ^ of Khwaja Amir Beg the 
Vazir. 

Factor to the family of His Highness Mirza Babram.^ 

Other things are known about him from a certain source. 

But I feel ashamed to reveal them before his honour the 
Khan. 

To cut a long story short and'to make an end quickly I will 
come to my tale. 

And I will tell a tale regarding that mutilated ^ wretch. 

Whei'ever he has been his conduct has been such 

That he has brought upon himself the hatred of all, both 
gentl(3 and simple. 

1 The word is apparently intended to bear a very ill meaning here. 

2 The reference is obviously to Mirza Muzaffar IJnsain, son of Bahrara 
Mirz&, son of ^ah Tsma'Il-i-SafavT. He was a commander of five thousand 
and had Sambhal in jdgir. The people in his jdgtr preferred complaints 
against his grasping factors, or collectors, and Muzaffar, annoyed at this, 
applied for leave to go to Makkah. Akbar granted his request, but Muzaffar 
repented of his resolve, and was reinstated in his jdglr. New complaints 
were preferred and the jdgJrwnB resumed, Muzaffar receiving an allowance 
in cash in lieu of it. The poet’s object in referring to this is to show that 
Knoik Beg was educated in a very bad soliool. 

* Steingass gives the meaning of this word as * out of propor- 

tion, but it is clearly intended to bear a much worse meaning here, and J 
have accordingly translated it more literally. 
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Oh on thy leprons body,’ thus pray to God, 

Eoth morning and evening, all the inhabitants of the 
heavens. 

May there fall fever, colic, haemorrhoids, consumption, and 
dropsy. 

Measles, intestinal Tvorms, epilepsy, and delirium. 

Then when thou haltest weak and feeble, seeking a cure. 

May all tlie physicians prescribe for thee the following diet, 

Simiae vomitum, decern dierum catnli stercora, 

Ursi penem, felis caudam, et stercora sicca quibus calefiunt 
hypocausta. 

Happy will that day be when thou art griped by colic, for 
which 

The great physicians will prescribe an enema, 

And the forefoot of an ass, the foot of a camel, the horn of 
a goat. 

The scalp of a bear, the head of a mule, anti the teeth of a 
hog.’ ” 

He could also be abusively satirical in prose as the following 
story will show. One day when weary ^ he was seated on an old 
felt cushion and said to me before the court, ‘ Dog, dost thou eat 
filfch before me ?’ I said, * Surely it is lawful for any dog to eat 
filth before you.’ However, as Nuvldi had but one eye I have 
closed my eyes to his baseness,^ and if I have recounted his faults 
it was only because the road was opened to me by the author of 
the original Tazkirah^^ Mir ‘Ala’u-d-daulah ; and although the 
recording of obscene language and the reckoning up of faults 
is not the custom of the author of this Selection, yet in this in- 
stance, with the object of indulging the love of a jest and keeping 

1 {vd-mdnda). The expression may possibly refer to the felt 

cushion, in which case it will mean, * cast off.’ 

{kudmn) is in Persian an interrogative pronoun, but here Badaoni 
clearly uses it, as is sometimes done in India, and always in Afghanistan, 
as an indefinite pronoun. 

8 In India a one-eyed man is supposed to be necessarily and unavoidably 
base, and therefore, as he cannot help himself, to be to sonie extent excused* 

♦ Vide supra p, 239, no. 1. 
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up the merriment of the entertainment, 1 have blindly and 
exactly copied the passage from the original ; and I hope that 
the clear-sighted men of this time will regard what they have 
seen as unseen and what I have done as though it had never been 
done, and will wink at my fault and my shame, and pass by it 
and pardon me, for ‘ Satire in speech is as salt in food * is a 
proposition accepted by all learned and well-informed men, and 
although some people, falsifying the text, read, instead of ‘ Satire,’ 

^ Syntax^ in speech,* the Maqam^t"^ of Hariri clearly show that 
the first, and not the second, is the correct reading. 

The following few verses are from Nnvidi’s divan, but I am 
not certain whether they are by this Nuvidi, or by another ® poet 
with the same poetical name : — 

‘‘ I still have thy arrow, which I have had in my heart for 
an age, 

I still have the plant of desire for thee wliich I received 
from thee ; 

I still have the fetter which at the very first 

I, poor and distraught. 

Received from that Laila-like beauty with the musky 
tresses.^ 

Though my eyes have become dim from weeping, 

I retain the picture ^ of thee 

In that same form which has ever been reflected in the 
mirror of my heart. 

Take my hand, love, for an age. 

My foot has been held in the valley of love’s madness in 
the mire caused by my tears, as it was always held. 

I, Nuvidi, still have that heart like a bird struck by the 
arrow of her glance 

1 By the substitution of ^anjJ| (An-nd^wu) for (al-hajwu) which 

is done by the alteration of one letter and the displacement of one dot. 

* The ‘ assemblies ' of Hariri, a very famous work in Arabic. 

3 Vide infra Nos. CLII and CLVIII. 

♦ The text has (ihamdil) * qualities.* I prefer which is the 

reading of both MSS. 

6 ^terally ‘ idea.* 
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Which I had long ago, rolling in dust and blood like a bird 
half slain. 

Another ode. 

Longing for thy ringlet has made me restless, 

I am at death’s door, 0 come to my help ! 

I could endure thy cruelty all my life, but 
Thy sitting with a stranger I cannot endure. 

I restrain myself from weeping at the end of thy street 
For I fear that the flood of my tears would sweep me away 
from the end of thy street. 

Not for the twinkling of an eye does the restless longing 
for thy ringlet 

Permit me to sleep during the night of absence from thee. 
Nuvidi, since my heart has become united ^ with grief for 
thee. 

The confusion of all material things has left my remem- 
brance.” 

Another ode, 

“ Though I die miserably from the ceaseless grief which is 
mine 

I will make to the stranger no complaint of my misery. 

If in love’s delirium I declared to thee 

The grief of my heart, pardon me, in thy mercy. 

Nuvidi wished to declare the grief of his heart to thee. 

But when he saw thy face he forgot his grief.” 

Another ode, 

“ Before thy arrow is drawn from my wounded heart 
My grief- worn life will leave me a hundred times. 

Thy heart-piercing arrow has entered my wounded breast 
With ease, but will with difficulty be drawn thence. 

To the end of her street I, helpless in my weakness. 

Go a hundred times, hoping to see her come out but once. 

0 Nuvidi, from within thy patched woollen robe 
If thou art a Musalman why does the idolater’s sacred 
thread appear ? ” 

\ This word (Jam*) mighb also be translated ‘ oont^nte^.’ 
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J couplet. 

** Thou hast no thought for the next world, nor for this, 
Nuvidi, I know not how thou art employed.*’ 

CXLVII. NissAnI.i 

He is Maulana ‘Ali Ahmad, the son of Maulana Husain Naq^i 
of Dihli, the seal-cutter, who was a learned man, saintly in reli- 
gion, and was the instructor of the eldest prince.^ Both father 
and son attained the greatest proficiency in this art (of seal- 
cutting), but especially the Maulana named above (‘Ali Ahmad) 
whose own engraved seal is the exemplar of the age. Coins of 
which the dies have been cut by him are taken as talismans and 
relics to ‘Iraq, Qiurasan and Transoxiana. He is endowed with 
the accomplishments of learning and with such perfections as a 
man can possess, but this lesser accomplishment and mercenary 
art (of seal-cutting) has obscured all his great natural gifts, and 
for this reason he has not received that training and that position 
350 in military afPairs and in the service of the state to which he is 
entitled. Had he attained the honourable rank which was his due 
he would have been in no way inferior to any of the more famous 
Amirs.^ He is deeply read in astronomy and natural philosophy, 

1 Nishani is not mentioned in tbe Ain or in the ^ahaqdt as a poet, but he 
is mentioned more than once in the Ain as an engraver. Abu-1-Fazl says of 
him, ‘ at this day, Maulnna ‘All Ahmad of Dihli, who has not his equal in 
any country, outs different kinds of letters in steel in such a manner as equals 
the copy slips of the most skilful caligraphers. He holds the rank of com- 
mander of a hundred,’ and again ‘ Maulana ‘Ali Ahmad of Dihli who, accord- 
ingto all caligraphers, stands unsarpassed as a steel engraver, so much so that 
his engravings are taken as copies. His nastn'Uq is charming, hut he writes 
also otlier characters well. He learned the trade from his father. Shaikh 
Husain, studied the manner of Maulana Maqsud, and eventually surpassed 
all ’ Vide Atn-i-Ahhai'l, i, 22, 53. 

2 Sultan Salim, afterwards the emperor Jahangir. Husain was probably 
his writing master. 

* The meaning of this sentence according to the tenses used by BadSoni 
is, ‘ Having attained an honourable rank he is in no way inferior to the 
famous AmirSy* but I believe that I have accurately rendered the meaning of 
Badaoni who has just been complaining that ‘Ali Ahmad did not receive the 
promotion which was his doe 



is an ardent seeker after knowledge, and is marvellously pro- 
ficient in all scripts, and in prose composition and orthography he 
is unrivalled. 

Had he been a man of one pursuit many examples of his flow- 
ing verse would have been left on the page of time. He some- 
times exercises his brilliant intellect and keen perception in the 
composition of verse, and has chosen a poetical name in consonance 
with his occupation. Since fi'om the early days of my youth to 
the time of writing this selection, which is the period of my 
middle age,^ or rather of my old age, I have been bound to him, 
to a greater degree than can be imagined, by the bonds of intimacy, 
confidence, friendship, and companionship, it is not unfitting that 
I should quote with appreciation, and at some length,^ some of his 
profitable pieces of verse and prose. The following couplets are 
from his poems : — 

“ Until the down grew above thy life-giving lip 
Masih alone was there. Now that it has grown IGii^r is in 
company with Masil^.*’^ 

“ The censor yesterday broke the wine-jar, and poured forth 
the fiery water which it contained. 

He gave my dust to the wind, and poured my blood on the 
dust.’’ 

“ The wind brought news to my sad heart of my beloved. 
Alas, no trust can be placed in the word of the wind.” 


“ Sleep comes on me each night like a robber, my eyes become 
moist. 

1 {kuhulat) literally * laziness,’ ‘ love of ease.’ 

2 I am not quite sure of the correctness of this translation. The two 

Words used are {ishd^ and * The latter, which is an 

Arabic verbal noun in the measure Jbif means ‘ satiating,’ ‘ filling up,’ 
* dyeing.’ I think that fiadloui means by it that he proposes to quote at 
length. 

8 The special characteristic of our Lord, according to Muhammadan belief, 
has already been mentioned, vide supra, p. 224, note 2. The uieaiiing of 
this ooupl^f is that the lip .merely gave life until the down grew above it, 
after which it gave perpetual life. 
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But, when sleep sees that my heart still wakes in its grief 
for me, sleep quickly flees.*’ 

In imitation of this couplet I composed the following : — 

“ Fired by a hundred hopes I send a messenger to that cruel 
one, 

I flee to God for refuge from the hour in which he will 
return from her without hope.” 

361 (The following couplet is Nighani’s) : — 

“ Since my bosom was wounded by the arrow of thy cruelty 

I have not treated it with ointment, nor have 1 dressed the 
wound.” 

At the time when Gujarat was conquered he engraved a coin- 
die for the emperor, and submitted it to him with the following 
chronogram : — 

‘‘0 king! The coinage of Gujarat is now struck in thy 
name, 

May the shadow of thy justice be over the head ^ of that 
country. 

Happy will be that moment when thou wilt ask of me the 
date (of its conquest) 

And I shall reply, ‘ May the coinage of Gujarat be auspi- 
cious ! ’ * _ 

The following couplets are also by him 

“ It is a matter of life and death with me, and the beloved 
has not come* 

My life, which is valuable to me, has become of no account.** 

“ I have a wounded heart and the lovely ones bear salt (wit) 
on their lips j 

This wound of mine will not be healed till eternity.” 

i MS. (A) bas (tabaruh) which neither rhymes nor makes good sense. 
MS. (B) has (tahdrak) which is nonsense and neither scans nor 

rhymes. I have adopted ijT/Ii {hUtiralc)^ the reading of the text. 

The sum of the values of the letters is 980. 

Gujarat was formally annexed on Sha‘bin 14, A.H. 980 (Dec. 20, 1572) j vide 
vol. ii (text), p. 142. 
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** Outward form and inward truth are not united in every king, 
Akbar the emperor is the king both of outward form and 
inward truth. 

He is the emperor at whose court, when he holds it. 

King after king falls down in fear before the doorkeeper’s 
staff.” 

“ The heart in my bosom is not broken by the stone of calami- 
ties 

For the glass of my (heart) is made of a diamond.” 


When the imperial camp was on its way to Kashmir for the 
first time * and I, having taken leave, went to Basawar,* my birth- 
place, Nighanl wrote the following verses, and sent them to me ” 
from that country (Kashmir). God knows whether he wrote 
(the same verses) with the same warmth of feeling to several 
others, and pleased them also, but until another claimant appears 
I have made the verses my own. 

A Masnavi. 

“ Whilst thou art far from me, 0 moon that illuminest my 
heart, 

I sleep not at night and have no ease during the day, 

My tears, rose-red with blood, trickle adown my cheek 
Like tulips blooming in a field of saffron ; 

My eyelashes are tinged with the blood of my heart 
Like branches of red coral showing theirj heads above the 
ocean. 

1 This was, apparently, the occasion on which Badaorii, in' 1677, left the 
Donrt at Rewari, having received five months’ leave of absence. He overstaved 
his leave by seven months and was never again received into^favour. Vide 
vol. ii, text, p. 252. 

* The text has * Peshawar,* which was certainly not Badaoni's birthplace. 
The correct reading is * Basawar.* According to Mr. Blochmann (Atn-t- 
Akharif i, 104, note 2), BadSoni was born at Badaon, but this is a mistake. 
He was born in Toda, but was taken soon after his birth to Basawar, where 
he was oironmoised (vide vol. ii, text, 236}, and of which he always speaks as 
his birthplace. 
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Owing to thy absence the blood lodged in rny heart, every 
moment. 

Rises to my neck like liquid in a bottle ; 

Every breath burns with the fire of grief 

And at each respiration throws forth from my bosom a 
flaming banner. 

Now my eyes contend with the blood of my heart 

And shed, instead of tears, sparks of fire. 

These are not eyelashes that encircle my eyes, 

They are the soot of my heart’s fire around its cliimney. 

0 thoa of angelic disposition, from this sad journey 

Which has carried the lives of my dear friends away on the 

breeze 

Such languor has become the lot of my body and my heart 

That I pay no heed to my body or my heart. 

My body is disturbed by the pains of fever, 

363 My heart within it is like fire in a furnace.” 

In reply to that boastful poem ^ of Sjiaikh Faizi’s, which 
begins : — 

“ Thanks be to God that the love of beautiful ones is my 
guide. 

1 am of the religion of Brahmans and of the faith of the 
fire-worshippers.” 

He wrote a qasidah, from which the following couplets are 
excerpted : — 

“ Thanks be to God that I am a follower of the faith of the 
prophet. 

The love of the prophet and of the race of the prophet is 
my guide. 

I am disgusted with Brahmans, prayer-gongs, and Ahri- 
man,* 

I am a denier of the faith of monk, priest, and fire-angel,^ 

1 Vide p. 4)17. 

2 The Principle of Evil. 

8 Agar (jiTj, the angel who presides over fire. 
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I believe in the day of resurrection, and in the resurrection 
of the dead, 

X am hopeful of Paradise, of and of Kausar,^ % 

0 envious one, glance not towards me with contempt 
Although in outward . semblance I may appear contempt- 
ible. 

1 am a fierce flame, pass not near me.^ 

Since thou art not the Friend ® set not thy foot on my fire. 
Under my seal is the face of the whole earth. 

I in this age am like the seal, with my head hidden within 
the collar of my robe. ^ 

From east to west lam tempered with perfection, 

From pole to pole I am the axis of every country. 

The convex surface of the sky of excellence, even in the 
eyes of my enemy, ^ 

Will never fit the concave surface which is bounded by my 
ego. 

Though I dwell on the earth like an imaginary point 
I am still the centre round which the spherical sky 
revolves. 

The hand of fate has drawn, with the compass of time, 

The circles of the seven heavens around my book. 364 

Although I am less than the fixed point which is the 
centre 

I am nevertheless more boundless than the circumference. 

If my enemy performs a thousand of the magical tricks of 
Samiri ^ 

1 A river in Paradis^ whence all the other rivers derive their source. 

2 This hemistich and the one which precedes it have been carelessly 
omitted from the text. I have supplied them from the MSS. 

8 Abraham, * the Friend of God.* 

^ as a seal has its head hidden in the wax when it is pressed on it. 

6 The‘ enemy* is fihai]^ Pai?i. I have been unable to translate literally 
this hemistich and the one which follows it, as a literal translation would 
not give the sense, which is that the poet’s intellect is more spacious than 
the sky. 

* A great magieian, the maker, according to the Musalmans, of the golden 
calf which the Iraelites worshipped. Vide Qwr’iw c. xx. 

62 
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I, like the serpent of the Speaker,^ will overpower him in 
a minute.*' 

He wrote the following couplet in praise of the prophet 
“ The seal of thy finality has broken the seals of old 
And has introduced in its device a new and fresh design.” 

The following verses are selected from one of his poems con- 
cerning one of the great ones among those of our kind, ingenious 
in oppression * 

“ How long wilt thou boast saying, ‘ In magic 
I am a Stoirl, a Samiri, a Samiri * ? ^ 

Every breath of mine is one of the mii*acles of ‘Isa, 

A flame of light from the bush of Moses.* 

In eloquence I am the phoenix of the age, 

The teacher of all the eloquent. 

Each breath of mine deprives magic itself of patience (in 
enduring its inferiority). 

Each speech of mine is magic that would deceive angels. 

I am the king of the kingdom of omniscience, . 

I am the wise man of the region of sublime realities ; 

I am the jeweller who values the chain of rhetoric, 

I am the assayer of the coin of eloquence. 

All this am I. To-day, in this contest. 

Thou dost but take a flame of fire on thy tongue. 

Boast not that thou art the discoverer of spiritual truths. 
Thou art no candle, let not the machinery of thy tongue be 
too well greased. 

O thou who art formed of flame, of jewels of fine water, 

(Kalim) for {Kallmu-'lldh) * the speaker with God/ i,e. 

Moses. The reference is of coarse to Aaron’s rod, Ex. vii, 9. 10. In the 

Qur'an the rod is said to be that of Moses 

‘ wherefore he (Moses) cast down his rod, and behold, it became a visible 
serpent ’ Quran o. vii. 

^ §hai^ Faizi. 

3 A hemistich from one of Faizi’s poems. 

* The reference is, of coarse, to the barnihg bush, Exodus iii, Qur'an, 
xxvii. 7-13. 
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Make no boast, since thou hast not even dust in thy pouch. 
Although thy mind has knocked at the door of sense 
No new conceit has fallen on our ears. 

That which thou sayest has been said by others, 

The pearls which thou stringest have been strung by others. 
For the house of verse which thou hast adorned 
Thou hast borrowed both the water and the clay from 
others. 

The painted ceiling which is in this house 
Hhs its colours from a stranger’s pencil. 

Thy wit is like that of a gardener • 

Who lays out his garden with plants taken from others. 

The verdure in that garden is from another lawn, 

Each beautiful flower that blooms there is from another 
garden ; 

Each bud of it, though it be life»cherishiug, 

Is sprung from the heart’s blood of anotfier than thee ; 

The unfruitful willow which rears its head 
* Has drawn its leaves from that seed already decorated witli 
designs of trees.* 

Its freshness is from no rain which thou hast bestowed on 
it, 

But is from the sweat of the brow of thy friends. 

How long wilt thou burn with desire for the money of 
others ? 

How long wilt thou glue thy eyes to the property of 
others ? 

Collect not the cash of those who foster eloquence, 

Fill not thy pouch with the gold of others. 

Turn thy thoughts from the drink of others, 

Drink water from tliine own fountain. 

If thou be Khizf, where is thy water of life ? 

If thou be sugarcane, where is thy sweet branch ? 

Like a date-palm thou raisest thy head to the sky, 

But thou givest'no fruit but dry date-stones. 

i i.e, FaizI merely sowed the seed which had been raised by others. 


355 
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Tile cypress whose head brushes the sky, 

Is void of all flavour of fruit. 

Why all this vauutiug of thine own eloquence ? 

Why all this ridicule of a heart-broken one like me ? 

If I from shame open not my mouth 
Do not attribute my silence to folly. 

My breast does not contain a stone as does a ripe date, 

I am like the oyster-shell, full of pearls, but close my 
lips. 

If I release my tongue from its bonds 
The%loquent will refrain from opening their lips. 

Do not cast gibes at me as Satan did at Adam. 

Consider my state and refrain from speech. 

I am a Samiii, and can, by the power of my spells 
And magical power, bring into existence a puppet form. 

1 can throw Venus and the moon into turmoil, 

I can throw Harut’s ’ magic scroll into his well. 

I am all this, — a magician who is magic’s self, 

From whose words magic has been spread abroad. * 

I, who am famous for my words of magic, 

Am myself the sky, the moon, and Venus. 

Sarairis are in every curl of my hair, 

Babylons are iri the well of my magic. 

i Harut and Marut were two angels who, having expressed their surprise 
at the wickedness of men, were sent down to Babil (Babylon) to be sub- 
jected to the temptations to which men were exposed. There they learnt 
the magic of the Babylonians. Zuhrah (the planet Venus), or, according to 
others, a beautiful female of human kind, appeared before them with a com- 
" plaint against her hnsband. Both fell in love with her and attempted to 
persuade her to admit them to her embraces. She flew up to heaven, and 
the angels followed her, but were not admitted. On the intercession of a 
pious man they were permitted to choose whether they would expiate their 
sin in time or in eternity. They chose the foVyner, and are suspended, head 
downwar48, in a well near Babylon nntil the day of judgment. If a man 
desires to learn magic he may go to them and hear their voices, though he 
cannot see them. This explains the reference to Venus. Nishini means to 
say that he is so accomplished as a magician that he has nothing to learn 
from Harilt, and could afford to throw the angel’s magic scroll back to him 
in his well. 
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The wealth which springs from this work is mine, to my 356 
heai‘t’s desire, 

The coin of this kingdom is struck in my name. 

Learn from my apeech the beauties of style. 

Have no false shame : lay hold of a master’s skirt. 

He who comes as a true disciple to his master 
Gathers in both worlds the treasure of happiness. 

Not one line of thy verse is correct. 

Thy verses are the laughing-stock of the eloquent. 

Although nobody has told thee this to thy face 
And nobody rakes up thy faults before thee, 

Yet thy detractors, in thy absence, 

Delight the meetings of eloquent men ; 

When thy verses are quoted among then) 

They pick out thy errors one by one. 

They praise thy poetry to thy face 

And curse and abuse thee behind thy back. 

Thou art a friend of none and hast none for thy friend. 

Thou hast, alas, no bosom friend to sympathize with thee, 

To show thee what thy faults are 

Or what it is (in thy verse) that thy auditors criticize.’* 

When I was writing this memoir and asked Nishani for some 
of his verses as a memorial of him he wrote me the following 
letter : — 

“ Having made the jewels of the mines of holy poverty and 
humility and the gems of the oceans of despondency and restless- 
ness, which the jewellers pf the workshop of yearning and the 
ocean rangers of the handicraft of taste have washed with the 
limpid water of sincerity and threaded on the string of suppli- 
cation, a sacrifice to the joy-giving footsteps of that incomparable 
one of this age, that miracle of the mercy of Providence, whose 
heart, with its knowledge of hidden mysteries, is as a world- 
displaying cup ^ to prudent searchers after truth, and the mirror 

A The reference is fco the cup of Jamshid which, according to Eastern 
fabulists, represented the whole world. In MS. (A) this passage referring 
to Badaoni’s qualities of heart and head is reproduced again in NishSni’s 
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of whose mind is the astrolabe of the astronomers of the Path, 
I humbly represent to those who are admitted to his heavenly 
assembly, that gathering where angels sit, swearing by God and 
367 by the honour of God (He is blessed and exalted !), that by the 
blessing of the consideration which has been bestowed by that 
incomparable and unequalled Being on the leisure time of this 
humble one, by asking him to collect his scattered scribblings, 1 
desire to give a hundred praises for the favour which he has shown 
to me. I am writing for his servants two fragments, one of prose 
composition, and the other of masnavis^ et caeteruy and have half 
finished the work. Please God, I shall pack them up and despatch 
them to-morrow or the day after. For the present I have sent 
several couplets from that masnavt in the opening couplet of 
which the hemistich, ‘ I am a Samiri, a Samiri, a Samiri,* ' occurs. 
Pray be pleased to correct it and to set aside what may be fit for 
reproduction. May you remain in health.*' 

Among his letters was the following regarding the emperor's 
seal with its die containing the names of his majesty’s great 
ancestors as far as the lord of the (fortunate) conjunction (Timur), 
which he wrote and sent to me.^ 

“ O outstripper of the swift runners of the subtleties of sciences 
in difficulties arising in the assemblies of the noble and the learned, 
shooter of the aiTows of boundless knowledge from the bows of 
perfections against the globes of the hearts of high and low, striker 
of the disavowing ordinances with t.he swords of brilliant proofs, 
and opener of the doors of the obscurities of truths with the 
keys of convincing arguments ; how art thou in this age, on every 
day of which people of penetratioii have known the signification 
of ‘ on that day shall a man fly from his brother and his mother 
and his father ? ’ * Verily the object of the gaze of the aspirations 

third letter to Badaoni, vide infray 492. All the oompliraentary epithets 
and similes in this letter are applied to Badaoni. They are even more 
fulsome than is nsoal in Indian letters. 

1 Vide supra p. 486. 

2 The following letter is in Arabic. 

U ^ it * U ^ O' 

J ^ ^ Qur'an Ixxx, 34, 35. 
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of the people of this age is the defects of others. Verily the 
brethren of this age are searchers after the faults of others, and 
they do not regard their own faults ; and this is owing to the 
hardness of their hearts, and the dulness of their hearing, and the 368 
dimness of their sight. ‘ Their hearts and their ears hath God 
sealed up and over their eyes is a covering.’ ^ How, therefore, 
should they know their own affairs, much less those of their 
brethren ? And they are excused for they are led astray into 
this error. And tell me of thyself, of thy soul which is angelic 
in its disposition, in its goodness and purity, and, like the sun, 
diffusing rays and bright light, incomparable in natural and 
acquired talents, comprehending the truths both of creation and 
of creation’s God ; an epitome of precious and world-wide perfec- 
tions ; may God most High preserve it from all ills which can 
affect the body and all calamities which can befall tbe soul, with 
a perpetual and ineffable protection; and may the raised dust of 
detriment not settle on the skirt of its perfection. My employ- 
ment from the 1st Zt-l~Hijjah^ to the end of RahVu4-aivwal ^ has 
been the engraving of tlie seal of the just king, the perfect 
IQiallfah ^ on which are engraved his sublime titles and the names 
of his exalted ancestors as far as Amir Timur, the lord of the 
(fortunate) conjunction.^ 'I’he seal is wide and round and 
contains eight circles, one in the middle, and the rest clustered 
around it.” ^ ♦ 

The following is a copy of a letter which he wrote from Labor 
to Shaikh Umam Ya‘qab of Ka^mir : — 

“ It is not my heart alone that is the abode of longing for 
thee. 

In desire for thee all the members of my body have become 
hearts.” 

1 Qur’an ii. 6. 2 The twelfth month. 

« The third month. 4 Akbar. 5 Vide p. 432, note 4. 

^ The circle in the middle was for Akbar’s name, and the seven circles 
round it were for the names of his ancestors, viz : — 

(1) Eumftyuii, (2) Babar, (3) ‘Umar Shaikh Mirza, (4) Sultan Abu Sa‘id 
Mirzii, (5) Sultan Mubammad Mirza, (6) Jalalu-d-din Miran Shah, (7) 
Qutbn-d*din Amir Timur Gurgan, Sdhib^^irdn. 
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• I 

Why should I complain of the power ^ of the spells of this old 
enchanter* sitting on a throne, wearing a patched rohe, and 
dwelling in a lofty temple, who has, by the power of his magical 
incantations, brought the whole universe, from the fish ® to the 
moon, into his blue glass bottle, and, having closed the mouth of 
that bottle with wax from the candle of the moon, has sealed it 
with 80 many thousand seals that the foot of flight has no power 
to step from within it, and there is no hope of the hand of any 
helper from without reaching those within ? 

I have uttered many cries but no one comes to my assis- 
tance. 

It is as though there were nobody in this turquoise vault.^ 

Perforce, therefore, I remain in the bonds forged for me from 
eternity, and place my head on the threshold of discipleship. 
And, since the country and the king are alike in this condition in 
relation to fate, it is evident that mankind in general, much less 
a solitary individual, can have but little power to move hand or 
foot in those bonds, or release himself from durance in its prison ; 
unless it be a perfect religious leader and perfected guide, aided 
in various ways and by different means by divine guidance and 
divine inspiration. Such a man might, striving with the strength 
of divine assistance, and the aid of boundless struggles and 
ecstacies, free himself from this most dangerors of places, this 
most difficult of situations. But, in truth, in these days there 
is, save that incomparable one of the age, whose nature is 
endowed with auspicious attributes, angelic qualities, and holy 
signs of Grod’s handiwork, who is a revelation of the marks of 
the mercy of Providence (His power is honoured), no perfect 
knowerof God illuminated and adorned by the qualities described 
above. ^ 

1 I believe the text to be corrupt here. It mus ^ ^ 

literally * why shouW I oomplftin of the hand of the lamentation of 
the spells, etc.* My translation is conjectural. 

2 Fate. 

3 The fish on which, according to Eastern fabnlists, the world rests. 

* The sky. 

f* MS. (A) here inserts the passage mentioned on p. 490 note. 
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I hope that your holiness will, by j'our exalted ^ regard, free this 
hopeless prisoner in the bonds of the body and of outward forms, 
who is a unit not beyond the pale of human kind, from all bonds 
contrary to the laws of the prophet and intrusive upon the faith 
of the chosen one (on him be the most excellent of benedictions 
and the most perfect of blessings) and that you will sometimes, 
when you have leisure to think thereon, call him to mind in 
prayer for his attainment of his outward and inward desires, 
for his happiness both in things seen and things unseen, and for 
the accomplishment of his objects both in matters pertaining to 
the world and in matters pertaining to God ; for there can be for 
him no other means but this of arriving at God and at the firm 
rope of the manifest religion. He hopes that God (He is praised 
and exalted), will, of His favour and perfect clemency, protect 360 
and guard your holiness, with your dear sons and your honoured 
friends, from all the snares of the world and misfortunes of the 
age, and will preserve you over those who love you tiuly and 
those who follow you sincerely.” 

CXLVIIL NASiHi.2 

He was that Jamal Ehan, son of Shaikh Mangan of Badaon, 
who has already been mentioned. He was a young man of perfect 
orthodoxy and well known for the beauty of his form and his dis- 
position. It itjay be said that love for him was the cause of the 
author’s settling in Badaon. Had he not been transitory as the 
rose he would have left behind him many examples of his poetry, 
but death gave him not the opportunity of acquiring accomplish- 
ments. 

The following verses are his : — 

“ Hear this well-weighed saying from one who was nurtured 
on love, 

‘ He who dies of love is better than he who lives without 
love.* ” 

fl»ccordiiig to both MSS. The text has which does not 

accord so well with the context. 

^ Vide supra, p. 

63 


note 
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“ My dark-eyed beauty, thou hast smitten me with a wound, 
whilst thou wert riding 

I take delight in this love, for thou hast mortally wounded 
me. 

In imitation of that opening couplet % the Ifljan-i-Kalan,^ 
which begins — 

j “ In my youth the harvest of my life was neglected ifi 
ignorance.’* 

^>He wrote — 

“ Each Sulaiman who did not estimate himself less than an 
ant 

Has at last gone away, as dust on the wind, and his wisdom 
^ of Sulaiman ^ has passed away.” 


t 


CXLIX. 


She was but a woman. ^ She lived in Agra and was the 


mistress^ ^ of Mahisti of Hirat. The following opening couplet 
is by heri : — 

” I [lave found the day of grief and the night of pain to give 
* liittle ease, 

I /have experienced much grief in these days.’*’ 

Altljhough the poets of the age have all attempted to answer 
this «couplet none of them has equalled it : — 


1 Vide p. 396, note 1. 

2 The word used here (Sulaimdni) is not easy to translate. It 

signifies, for want of a better word, ‘ Solomonship,’ i.e. all the wisdom, 
majesty, etc., which were associated with Solomon. 

S Nihdn means * hidden,’ and is formed into a taMiallue by the addition of 
the yd-yi-nishat. Poetesses in the Bast generally assumed some such faj^al- 
iu»;e.g. Akbar’s second wife, Saljan Salima Begani, Jahangir’s wife, Nur 
Jahan and Aurang/Ib’s daughter, Zibu-n-nisa, all wrote under the 
of Makhfi (* concealed ’). 

^ (‘ weak woman *j. The expression does not necessarily mean that 

she was ailing. It is one of kindly contempt. 

AiujJ It may possibly mean ‘ wife,* or ‘near relation,’ but I do not 
think that BadaonI would apply the term to a wife, and I know of no au- 
thority for the latter meaning. 
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What manhood is this, that cannot cope with a woman ? 

Her son, Ja‘far by name, is now an Ahadi in Kashmir and 

• has been appointed to the service of the Mir-i->Bahr. He 
is an able youth. 

CL. NajIti of GiLAN. 

He came to Hindustan and died here. He was proficient in 
poetry, and in the composition of enigmas. The following coup- 
let is his 

“ O thou in whose absence my heart runs through fire, shed- 
ding its blood 

Without thee I am sometimes visible in water (tears), 
sometimes hidden in fire.’* 

The following couplet is an enigma on the name Abab : — 

“ Thy heart has not solved my difficulty. 

Fie upon thy heart, for my heart has become water.” 

CLI. MullI NuvidL^ 

He has recently arrived at court, and is in the service of the . 
Khankhanan.2 The following couplet is his : — 

“ That fate which wrote the record of the sins of the wine- 
bibber 

Wrote also in the margin the good new^s of the Lord’s 
pardon,’* 

CLII. Nau^i.s 

He gives himself out to be one of the descendants of his holi- 
ness Shaikh Haji Muhammad of Khabushan, but his conduct be- 

i Vide supra No. CXLVI. 

I’he author of the Tahaqdt has evidently confused him with the poet there 
mentioned, for he attributes to the onlyNuvidi whom he mentions the coup- 
let given here, and says of the poet, ‘ He was for a long time at the im- 
perial court. 

® Mirza *Abdu-r- Rahim, son of Bairam ^han. 

3 Nau‘i is thus described in the Ain-i-Akbari (i, 606) * Nau‘i of Mashhad 
is a poet of talent; if sharply spoken to be writes well.’ Mulla Mul^ammad 
Ri?a came from Khabush&n. near Mashhad. On his arrival in India, says the 
Ma*d9ir-i Rahtmif he found a patron in Miria Yusuf IQisn of Mashhad, but 
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lies his claim. He is now in the service of th^, youngest prince.^ 
3$2 The following verses are by him : — 

“ I am Naa‘i the wine-bibber, and after my death 
My blisters will fester like the sun.” 

“ Nau‘i’s sorrow arises not from pain and grief 
But from the exiguity of his stomach/* 


“ Again has my desire taken the road, 

That ix)ad in which even Ebiizr fears to walk, 

The flowers of the plains about it are thorns of eyelashes 
The stones in that road are the skulls of men.*’ 

CLIII. Niyazi.? 

He was a native of the pleasant city of Najar, but he comes 
of a base stock. He was quarrelsome and impudent, and confirmed 
by his behaviour the general belief regarding the character of 
poets. He was well skilled in the arts of poetry and prosody, in 
the composition of enigmas, in history and all other minor branches 
of knowledge, and has written treatises on these subjects. On 
the first occasion on which he paid his respects at court to the, 
late emperor he stepped towards him at the levee with his left foot. 
As his late majesty was very punctilious in such details of eti- 
quette he said, ‘ The Mulla is left-handed,’ ^ and commanded him 

soon afterwards entered the service of the Khankhanan. and stayed witJi him 
and prince Daniyal at Bnrbanpur. For his ^aqirama the Khankhanan gave 
him an elephant and a present of ten thousand rupees. He also composed 
several odes in praise of the prince. The Khizana-vi-* Amira says that his 
mannavi entitled 8uz-u»Guddz is quite sufficient to establish his fame as a 
great poet. Nan‘i had not arranged his ga^tdahs and iu the form of 

a divan when he died at Burhinpur in a.h. 1019 (a.d. 1610). 

I Suhan Daniyal. 

Niyazi is thus described in the Tahaqdt^ ‘ Mulla Niyazi of Samarqand 
spent some time in the service of the emperor Humayun, and then entered 
the service of the Khalifah of God (Akfiar). He spent most of hie life in 
Thatha. He was well-acquainted with the art of poetry, and wrote books 
on most arts.* 

^ The text has cumI rv*- with a variant o^wsf 


The 
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to be led out and again brought forward. After the command had 
been given for him to be seated he began to talk lewdly, obscenely, 
and foolishly, and fell into an argument with Mulla Bikasi.^ To 
Mir ‘Abdu-l-Hayy the who took the part cff the MulW He 368 

saidt ‘ What shall I do ? I am friendless. The face of a friendless 
man is blackened’;^ and when Khwaja Husain of Marv,^ on 
whom rested some slight suspicion of infamy, supported the 
other two he said, ‘ Kh waja, what occasion was there for your assis- 
tance ? ’ ^ His late majesty, much vexed and annoyed by this 
churlish behaviour, rose and left the darbar, but, in spite of his 
annoyance so great was his clemency that he would not consent to 
Niyazi’s being injured or harassed in return for his evil and beast- 
ly conduct. The reason for Niyazi being turned out of Transoxi- 
ana was an ode which he wrote, of which the closing verses run 
as follows : — 

“ That is not the crepuscule that appears in the sky ; it is my 
rosy- coloured wine 

I am a debauchee swilling the lees, and the goblet of the 
sky is my cup. 

Since Niyazi has become the king of the age in the king- 
dom of eloquence 

The name of Jami has been obliterated, and that of Niyazi 
is in its place.” 

It is said that he was one day reciting this ode of his in a ga- 
thering at T hatha and there happened to be there a copy of the 
divUn of his holiness the Maulavi, * It was opened at random and 

latter is correct. Kiyazi seems to have committed a serious breach of court 
etiquette. 

I Vide p. 268. 2 Vide p. 378. 

y {hi-kas) uieaus ‘ friendless’ and (ht-kasi) ‘ friendlessness ’ 

or ‘ a friendless man.’ The last sentence of this speech might be translated. 

‘ The face of Bikasi is blackened,’ and it was this that NiyazI intended to 
convey. 

Vide p. 248. 

^ This speech suggests a most obscene double entendre^ having reference to 
Kh^aja Husain’s reputation. It may be translated, * Kunuche, quae occasie 
est praebendi teipsum amplexibns corum ? ’ 

® t.e. Jimi, 
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on the page at which it opened this opening couplet was 
written : 

“ Regard the sky as a cup which is upside down, empty of 
the wine of delight 

To look for wine from a cup which is upside down is the 
mark of a fool.” 

Niyazi olim Fusunium poetara in somnio vidit et putavit se in 
barb^ ejus minxisse. Poeta quidam hos versiculos recitavit, 

“ Niyazi Fusunium in somnio vidit. 

Et bai'bam ejus aqua ex amphora aspersit. 

Si autem minxit Fusunio opprobrio ne tribiiatis, 

Canis, si minxit in rubo, minxit.** 

m The following verses are by Niyazi : — 

“ O silver-bodied one, thy locks curl over tliy flaming cheek 
For when a hair falls on the fire it twists and curls.” 


“ Since I cannot go round the head of that tyrannical beauty, 

I bring her image to my siglit and ever go round about it.’* 


“ It is not from the breeze that her shift is in motion, 
The grace of her body has given life to the shift.” 
He died in Thatha. 


CLIV. NamI.i 

This is the poetical name of Mir Mubammad Ma‘8um Safavi, 
the orthodox and noble son of Mir Sayyid Safai, who was one of 
the great Sayyids and respected elders of the city of Bhakkar. 

I Mir Mnbammad Ma‘?um is roentioned in the Tahaqdt as a pious young 
man and a friend of the author’s. He belonged to a family of Tirmizi Say- 
yidg who, two or three generations before his time had left Tirmiz in Bu^ara 
and settled in Qandahir, where his ancestors were trustees of the shrine of 
B&ba Shir Qalandar. His father settled in Bhakkar and received favours 
from SuU.an Mahmud. After the death of his father poverty compelled Mir 
Muhammad Ma*?um to leave Bhakkar and he went to Gujarat where he was 
introduced to K^waja Nigamu-d-din Ahmad, author of the Tahaqdt, then divan 
of Gujarat. He was also introduced to Shihub Khan, goverflor of Gujarat, 
and was recommended to Akbar for a maiifab. He served in Gujarftt in 
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Mil’ Mul^ammad Ma‘8urn is at present enrolled among the amirs 
of the empire, and holds some appointment in the imperial service 
in Sind and Qandahar. He is very strict in religion, in piety^ 
praise and prayer, and in reading the Qur'an, and somebody once 
said to him, ‘ One cannot do without a director in these duties 
You should get a director and receive instruction from him, and 
you can then take your leave of him.’ Nami replied, “ 1 have 
at present two or three directors, what need have I of another ? 

My first director was his majesty, for this reason, that when I 
came ^ from my dear native land to the capital I was so filled 
with the pride and aspirations of youth, which are the sources of 
extravagant hopes and desires, that I could not bring myself to 
consider the acceptance of anything so humble as a commander- 
ship of a thousand, or even of two thousand. When I arrived 
at coui’t I tasted the sticks of the ushers and mace-bearers who 366 
keep order, and had to endure insults, and when, after a long 
period of expectation, his majesty honoured me by bestowing on 
me a command of twenty men, all my extravagant claims took 
wings to themselves, and 1, recognizing my proper rank and place, 
resigned myself to God’s will, and bowed my head in acquiescence, 
and was at peace ; and there is that proverb, “ Although I strug- 
gled much to become somebody I became nothing, now I let myself 
alone in order that I may become whatever I am to become.’’ 

A.D. 1684, and was present at the light of Maisana, and in the final expedifion 
against Ma/affai* in Kacch. In the fortieth year he was a commander of two 
hundred and fifty. Akbar became very fond of him and sent him in 1602 as 
ambassador to Persia, where he was well received by Shah ‘Abbas. On his 
return from Persia in 1606 Jahangir sent him as amln to Bhakkar, where he 
died. It is said that he reached under Akbar the command of a thousand. 

He was skilled as a composer and tracer of inscriptions. He was best known 
as a poet and historian. He composed a divan, a maftnavl entitled Ma^danud- 
afkdr in the metre of Nizami’s Mah^ianU'l-asrdr, the Tdrij^-i-Sind, dedicated 
to his son, and a short medical work called Mufridat-i-ma'?umi. The Riydzii,^ 
dk-^u*ard and Taqi’s Tazkirah say that he composed a Khamsahs viz. : — the 
matinavl already mentioned, the Htisn-u-Ndz correspSnding to Nijjami’s Yusuf’ 
u-Zula\Mkd, the Pari-^urat to the Laild-u-majnun, and two others in imitation 
of the Haft Paikar and Sikandarndma . 

I The words from “my first” to “I came” have been most carelessly 
omitted from the text, though they are in both MSS., and the whole passage 
is nonsense without them. 
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“ I am not grieved that my affairs have not turned out well 
but have turned out ill, 

‘It will be, it will be ’ never comes to pass. Say 
‘ Be not,’ and see what comes to pass.” 

No other religious director could possibly have given me better 
direction than this. My second director was Mir Ab&-1-Ghais of 
Bu^arA^ who in rank and dignity was many degrees greater 
than I, for until the time when I made his acquaintance, if my 
horses missed their corn and grass for one day I would be so 
vexed and angry that I would turn my head away from every- 
body, and not speak a word to any one ; but after I fell into the 
company of the Mir I observed that sometimes, for three or four 
consecutive days, there was neither corn nor grass in his stables, 
nor the smoke of any fire in his kitchen, and in spite of this 
state of things, he was so cheerful, merry, and jovial that no 
suggestion of hi.^ indigence and actual want was conveyed to 
anybody, and nobody was in a position to talk about his affairs. 
Wealth and want were always alike to him. 

Take refuge from the shocks of fate among those ^ufis 
Who grieve for existence and rejoice at non-existence. 

366 I then began to console myself by the thought that if times were 
so hard with this great man and yet made no difference to him. 
I had a much better reason for being cheerful and happy, seeing 
that I had not a hundredth part of his state and pomp to keep 
up. My third director is a slave-girl l)estowed upon me by the 
emperor. Quum enim, instantibus vel diaboli insidiis vel desi- 
deriis naturalibns, me sentio, give occlorum micantium sive libi- 
dinis indulgentiae caus^, ad stuprum tractum, statim domum 
revei^sus cum rem habeo, unde quiescit cor meum ; et, corpore 
aqua loto, mundus fio. And a director has no greater duty than 
tha*t of restraining a person from unseemly and unbecoming acts. 

The Mir is a most diligent student and has correct taste in 
poetry and in the composition of enigmas. He is high-minded 
and sublime in disposition. He has composed a divStn^ and a 
masnavt^ in the metre of the Yusuf-u^JZulaifchS (of Nizftmi). 

* Vide page 183. 2 This was the Jffusn-u-Ndz. 
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The following few couplets are productions of his brilliant imagi- 
nation : — 

How sweet it is to think that when I am beside myself with 
love thou wilt come to ask my condition. 

And I shall explain it at length to thee in the speech in which 
no tongue has part,’^ 


When she saw my tears she concealed her smile 
It is clear that my tears are not without their effect.” 


“ In love there is an intoxication which revives tired lovers. 

In absence there is a subtle delight which even union lacks.” 


“ My moon- like beauty gave her message to the messenger 
with a laugh. 

The trace of that laugh still lingers in the message which she 
sent.” 

He sent the following qa§idah in praise of the prophet from 
Ahmadabad to me in Atak : — 

“The scar of love which has been on my heart from eternity. 

Has been changed, by the blessings which even thy absence 367 
can bestow, to naught but pain. 

The flood of Are which my heart in its pain heaved up. 

Has thrown confusion into the temperament of the earth and 
the age. 

The remembrance of my grief for thee gives me a taste of 
sweet sorrow 

The flavour of thy absence from me gives me an idea of the 
sweet savour of death. 

Happy is he who has set his foot in the path of love. 

For he enjoys delights without sight, and a love without arts. 

If thou find thy way to the Laboratory of Creation thou shaft 
see 

Both creation in action and love transformed to deeds. 

My disquiet has drawn me from love to madness, 

64 
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Until at length I have become, through thee, a byword for 
madness. 

I have poured from my heart so much hot blood that it has 
cast 

All my life, entirely, and utterly, into a fiery slougli. 

My love for thee has thrown a thousand knotty difficulties in 
my path 

But has not yet solved even one of the difficulties caused by 
thy absence. 

On the one hand the fear of death offers the intoxication of 
absence from thee. 

On the other the delight of reunion with thee offers me the 
fruition of all my hopes. 

Though the dead have not risen the tumult of the resurrec- 
tion has arisen. 

From the fire which has fiamed up from my heart.^ 

The eyes of a whole world are suffused with blood by that 
eyelash of thine. 

A whole people is sleeping in dust by reason of that collyrium- 
tinged eye of thine. 

In both worlds have I lighted the fire of madness. 

368 But I have not given in my ode a hint of the secrets of thy 
love. 

That heart which I had, steeped in the love of thee 

Is melted into blood and poured out on my body. 

From my grief in thy absence I have at the end of each eye- 
lash a cloud which rains sparks. 

I have in my breast a hundred heaps of fire which bum in 
thy absence. 

The eyes of the age have no employment but to gaze upon thee 

The eyes of principalities and powers are smitten with love 
in thy service. 

I desire to be released from the hell of separation from thee 

By him who wipes "out infidelity, who protects the faith, and 
who guides peoples in the right way. 


^ literaUy, * liver.* 
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The king of Najaf, ‘Ali, the saint, the king who passes not 
away ‘ 

He it is whom the cash of all the prophets has gained for the 
world. 

He is the moon from whom the sun receives his light, 

He is a lion beneath whose feet the lion of the heavens lies in 
the mire. 

His protection has thrown up a fortress around the people of 
the world 

From which, except by death and by the gate of death, no one 
can pass. 

If the arm of the sky should feel, even in a di*eam, the strength 
of thy grasps, it would pluck from its joint 2 its withered 
hand. 

When thy majestic shout reaches a mountain range 

It reverberates, coiling like a whip lash about the mountain 
masses. 

If one dot of the qHf ^ of thy power could be weighed against 
QH/ (Causasus) 

The dot would take the place of Qaf, and the scale of Qaf 369 
would fly up as high as Saturn. 

If thy hand should check the reins of eternity without end 

It would fall a thousand stages behind eternity without be- 
ginning. 

The tree of the sky is hut one leaf from the garden of 
thy powei*. 

The garden of the world is but half a mound from the cul- 
tivated area of thy munificence. 

Thy age has so sweetened the disposition of the wwld 

That it is no longer possible to distinguish between poison 
and honey. 


^ The text hHs (.5^11. I believe 45^^ or ^^*11 to be the correct reading. 

* Literally * root.* 

* The word (‘ power *) begins with the letter (g«/) which has two 
4ots, The poet meanp to say, that one dpt from one of the letters of the 
word denoting ‘Ali*s power would far outweigh Mount Caucasus, 
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If thy auspicious glance shoald fall by chance on an onion. 

The world beside it appears less than an onion. 

In this thy age thy Z’U-l-fctq^r ^ explains to thy enemy and 
thy ‘Yea, verily * to thy petitioner the meaning of ‘Nay ^ 
and ‘ Yea.’ 

If through thy mind there pass but the semblance of wrath. 

Death trembles like a willow from fear. 

The sky of thy might has such width that the sun 

Would not wonder could be find shelter behind it as behind 
a lofty mountain. 

If thy dagger lend its tongue to the sword of discipline 

Woe be to the sky with its crooked dealings, its fraud and 
its many deceits. 

Since eloquence is decked as a bride for thy praise, 

I have decked her with striped garments of flowery speech. 

Woe to thee Nami, and woe to those who shall arise with thee, 

When the black book of your acts is opened before you at 
the resurrection ! 

I am hopeful of obtaining a mediator like tlie sun 
S70 On that day on which there shall no longer remain any 
shadow of hope, 

Him who is the rain from the cloud of God^s mercy, the cup- 
bearer of the Day of Resurrection. 

The greatest protection of the faith, and the lord even of 
death.” 

Quatrains, 

One should sit alone with one’s self in the assembly, 

One should commune ever with one’s self, 

One should be both the nightingale and the rose of the 
meadow.* 

One should be distraught with one’s own affairs ” 


1 The Bword of *Alt. 

2 i,e, ‘One should be both thenightinf^ale whicli sings to the rose and the 
rose which listens to the song.* 
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“ Thou hearefit the shout of departure from all 
Thou hearest the cry < Come on * both before and behind 
All have made a »)ight march to a distant halting place 
Whilst thou hast slept by the road and hearest but the sound 
of the bell.” 

“ 0 thou who desirest a glimpse of that Face, . 

Thou needest eyes other than tliose in thy head. 

Dost thou wish to miss none of those Glances ? 

Thou must have eyes in the heart, and within them yet other 
eyes.” 

“ The love of thee is not to be bought by every buyer 
The price of one hair of thine is this world and the next. 
Thy love is not a rose which blooms in streets and markers, 
Nor is it such musk as is found in the perfumer’s shop.” 


Those complainest of the defilements of the world. 

Find not fault with others, for thou, too, art one of the throng. 
Preserve thine own skirt from defilement 
Nami, for the two or three days which thou hast to spend on 
this midden,” 

“ In loving lovely ones one must accustom one’s self to madness, 
One must lead one’s soul to the endurance of separation. 

One must become as a bottle filled with blood, 

And then pour one’s heart out at one’s eyes.” 


In our religion thou must ever be constant 
And keep the faith while in the circle of infidelity. 

This is the path of love of our beloved, 

To stand ever with the sacred thread of idolatry round the 
neck, and yet remain a Musalman.” 


A rose-garden of beauty is the cheek of my enslaver. 
Wlien it displays itself before my wounded heart 


371 
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I weep seas upork seas and v^orlds npon worlds of blood, 

1 blossom with gardens upon gardens and meadows upon 
meadows of roses.” ___ 

372 “On the day on which 1 arise, crying out for grief at her 
absence 

The hand 9f my heart is twisted in the skirt of separation. 
With those tears which are mingled with my heart’s blood. 

I shed on my skirt the blood of two thousand hearts.” 


‘ In the ocean of my heart a sea of blood is in turmoil, 
A hundred hells of pain are burning within me. 

1 shall strike fire into the structure of the world 
From this madness which burns within me.” 


‘ Seek not a sweetheart lest thy whole heart turn to blood, 
Lest thou be not hers until thou art completely changed. 
Lest thou become distracted, arranged, and mad, 

Lest thou depart completely from the fashion of the age.” 


“ Although the seekers after His beauty are many 
Kot every eye is worthy to catch a glimpse of the Face of the 
Friend ; 

Kot all idolatry is worthy of the sacred thread, 

Nor is every head worthy of adorning the gibbet,” 


“ Every moment my heait arranges its thoughts of thee, 

And makes a thousand guesses as to where thou art. 

373 I fear, my love, that the bird of my soul 

Will one day fly from its cage in the desire to be with thee.’ 


“ 0 thou who hast laden thy camel, 

And hast fallen asleep, forgetful of the march. 
Wake, and set in the road the foot of search, 

For all have gone and thou too art of this caravan.” 



To-day the breeze has a scent of fidelity, 

As though it knew something of love. 

It has thrown my poor mad heart into a turmoil 
Perchance it has somewhere found cause to be disturbed.” 


‘ At times i weep ; at times I cease from weeping, 

Lest haply from somewhere I should hear thy voice, 

Not for a moment am I free from thoughts of thee, 

I sometimes fear that I may forget to draw my next breath.” 


■ The eyes should know the meaning of grief, 

The heart’s pain should be set foi th in weeping, 

In tlie breast should be sparks of fire instead of a heart. 
The heart, ^ instead of tears, should be in the eyes.” 


Every year, when the rose comes again into the garden, 
Joy and gladness come into the world ; 

On the rose’s page it is easy to read her faithlessness. 
For the nightingale breaks into lamentations.” 


One quarter of my life was spent in ignorance, 

One quarter of it was spent thou knowest how, 

One quarter of it was spent in folly and idleness. 

And one quarter was spent in grief and repentance.” 


My heart is wounded in a hundred ways by grief for thy 
absence. . 

In thy absence I feel that the tumult of the day of resur* 
rection is before me. 

I draw in my breath, but exhale it not again. 

For between ray lip and my heart are more than a thousand 
hells.” 


i Literally, ‘ liver.* 
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“ Every tear which I have shed from my eyes 

I have first mixed with the poison of my grief for her 
absence. 

I fear that at the resurrection a hell will arise 

From these tears which 1 have shed in her absence.” 

“ How long wilt thoa fill thy heart with wrath on account of 
one thing or another ? 

375 How long wilt thoa make thy breast no more than a coffer of 
gold ? 

Thy business is not to make thy heart turbid ; 

Thy business is to make it as clear as a mirror.” 

CLV. NazIrT of NTi^iPUB.* 

In graceful wit and clearness of intellect he is the equal of 
Sbikibi of Isfahan. He is now in the service of the Khankhanan, 

a 1 In the J^ahaqdt Naglri is thus described, ‘ Manl&na Najsin is from 
^ Nishipur and is not devoid of freshness of intellect. He has written many 
tastefnl verses. He was formerly in the service of the E^ankhanan. bat 
^ now he has gone to Makkah.’ Abud>Fazl thus describes him in the Afn, 

. " He possesses poetical talent, and the garden of thought has a door open for 
him. Outwardly he is a good man, but he also desires plans for the architec- 
ture of the heart.’ 

Muhammad ^nsain N njsiri of Nishipur left his home for Kishon, where 
he held poetical contests with several poets, such as Fahmi, I^atim, and 
others. He then went to India, where he formed a patron in Mirza ‘Abdur 
Ba^Im, Khankhanan. In a d 1603-04. he went to Makkah on a pilgrimage, 
after which he is said to have become very pious. On his return to India 
he lived at Abmadabad in Gujarat where he died in 1613. Jahangir says 
in his Tuzuk (p. 91) ‘Some time before this (enrly in a.d. 1611) I had 
summoned to court Najdri of Nishapur who is well known for his poems 
and poetical genins, and at present lives in Gujarat as a merchant. He now 
arrived and paid his respects, and presented to me an encomiastic qa^idah 
in the model of a qapdah of Anvari’s, in return for which I presented him 
with a thousand rapees, a horse, and a robe of honour.’ The Ma^dsir-i'^ 
Baikimt says that Nasjiri was a skilful goldsmith, and that he died, after 
having seen his patron in Agra, in a.h. 1022 fA.n. 1613} at Abmadabad» 
where he lies buried in a mosque which he had built near his house. Accord- 
ing to the Mir’itul-l-‘Alam he gave what he had to his friends and the poor. 
For the couplet written oonceroing him by the famous poet §i’ib see 
(Ain, 680 n.). 
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and is enrolled in that band of poets who are entitled gentlemen 
of tlie suite. In imitation of that qaMah by Sbai^i Nizami of 
Ganja (may God rest his soul,) which begins, 

“ I am king of the kings of learning, by means of the excel- 
lence of my grace of language 

The, earth and the age have taken on themselves the likeness 
of the sky,*’ 

he wrote the following qasldah : — 

I can scarcely contain myself in my excellence when the 
wine of my songs in its vat 

Rends the clothes on my body, when sublime realities seethe 
within me. 

Waylay me not with foolish stories, for, with the fire of high 
resolve. 

I desire to raise ^ steam from my brain and rny eyes through- 
out the night. 

I have become the trusted adviser of those who hasten towards 
reunion (with the Beloved) 

For I never return a boastful answer. 

I am the dog of the threshold, but all night I gnaw my collar. 

For the desire of hunting seizes me, not tlie intention of watch- 
ing-” 

The following verses also are by him : — 

Although for an age I have girt up my loins in thy service 
what rank have I gained ? 

1 should have become a Brahman had I so often girt myself 
with the sacred thread. ” 


“ I travel on a deadly road, not knowing to what end it may 
lead. 

From what has been said it will appear that Nizamu-d-din Ahmad, the 
aathor of the ipahaqdt, who died on November 18, 1694 {pide vol. ii, text, p. 397 ), 
some ten years before Nasjiri left for Makkah has anticipated Nagiri’l pil- 
grimage. It is possible that the short accounts of the poets in the ^dbaqM 
received some additions after the death of the author. 

1 The text hasi)^^, but the sense demands 
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How shall the foot which has travelled this road ever again 
return to one’s skirt ? ” 

‘ See the effects of my (burning) sigh, which has not yet 
reached my lips, 

And yet a thousand blisters from my heart are on the tip of 
my tongue. ” 

CLVI. NAVi’L 

Misname was Mir Muhammad Sharif. His brother was Mir 
Qudsi of Karbala, who wrote the following couplet : — 

“ Wonder not if I know not the taste of gladness, 

I, Qudsi, have never known gladness in my life.” 

Nava’i came to India and at once entered the service of the 
emperor. He has recently died. The following verses are by 
him : — 

I am sitting in a corner, grieving over thy faithlessness 

And resigning myself to the hardship of separation from 
thee. 

For all thy wrath 1 will not move from my place. 

What shall I do ? 

For I have no confidence in thy familiarity. 

Thou art not, in the way of kindliness and fidelity that 
candle 

At the light of which the eyes light up with joy.” 

‘‘ I reached no place, I traversed no road, 

But thou didst traverse my heart and reach my heart.” 

“ Sit down with friendly glances, and rise not up in wrath, 
Thou earnest late to inquire for me, rise not soon to go.” 

CLVII. NuvIdT of Ni^ipUK.' 

He was a man of considerable , attainments, and was highly 
regarded as a poet. His death occurred in the city of Ujjain in 
the province of Malwain A.H. 973 (A.D. 1565-66) while he was on 

iFfdep. 478 
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hi« way to perform the pilgrimage. The following verses are by 
him : — 

“If my rose-coloured tears have marked the ground with 
, purple stains 

They cannot be removed, for these are the flowers of true 
love.” 

The new moon on the night of ‘ Id wished to become the 
knocker on thy door ; 

It conceived from afar the desire, which was never ful- 
filled.” 

“ What delight there is in seeing thy face each moment 
What joy there is in coming, each moment, to thy street. 

Such a bond connects me with thee 
That it cannot be cut by a hundred swords. 

Nuvidi, what hast thou gained from her ruby lip 
Save the biting of the finger of regret.” 

CLVIII. NazmI of Tabriz.) 

The lustre of his poetry is vouched for by his trade, which is 
that of an appraiser of jewels. He has a mind well adapted to 
poetry and has composed a d'lv^n, which is well known. 

The following verses are his : — 

' . ^4 quatrain. 

“ She is a capricious beauty whose lips are full of wiles, 

All the clear-sighted are smitten with love*s madness by 
her ; 

Is that a red turban which she has bound on her head ? 378 

Or is it the cord of my soul steeped in blood ? ” , 

“ The scar of my love’s cruelty, which is on my breast — 

Ah, call it not a scar! It has long been dear to me.” 

“ How can I write an account of my condition on the page ? 

For the page is at once moistened by my tears. 

^ Nazml is not mentioned either in the Ain or in the Tfihaqat 
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The pigeon brought me thy letter and I live. I should have 
died 

Had not that bird of auspicious pinion brought me that 
letter. 

I shall write at length to her of Nazmi’s state 
But where will that careless cypress-like beauty cast an eye 
on the letter ? ” 

“ In tlie bath I saw Pari ©anum with a face like a fairy, 
Nay, I H2i\\ a spark of fire sitting in the w^ater.’* 


** From thy theft of my heart and thy subsequent avoidance of 
me it is clear 

That the sole object of thy friendship with me was the theft 
of my heart.” 

“ The down which sprouts on the rose of my beloved’s cheek 
Is a violet which sprouts on a bed of tulips.” 


CLIX. VcjQ 0 ‘! OK NL^IpCk.' 

He was a relation of Shihabu-d-din Afimad Khan 2 and his 
name was Muhammad Sharif. Alas, that such a noble ^ name 
should be borne by such a vile fellow ! For he was more heretical 
than any person who, in this brief age,* was known by the same 

1 Muhammad Sharif Voqu'i belonged, according to the Ma'aiiir-i-Rahimt 
to a distinguished family of Sajyids in Nishapur. His mother was the 
sister of Amir Shahmir, who had been for a long time Assay-master under 
Shah Tahmasp 

2 A relation and. friend of Akbar's foster-mother, and one of the leading 
nobles at Court. He was commander of Dihli from the beginning of Akbar's 
reign and was instrumental in bringing about the fall of Bairam 

He was successively governor of Milwa, Gujarat, and Malwa again, and in 
A.D, 1676 was made a commander of five thousand. He died at Ujjain in 
Malwa in A.D. 1690-01. His wife, Babu Agha, was related to Akbar^s 
mother. She died in AtD. 1696-97. Vide Atn-i-Ahharl 1, 332; BadSoni 
vol, ii (text), S6et passim, 

^ §harif means * noble.' 
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name^ He was not a Basdkiipani pure and simple nor a * 379 

pore and simple, but was betwixt; and between these two sects 
damned by God and cursed by the people, and believed in cycles * 
and held the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, nay, he 
contended and strove for these doctrines. One day in Bhimbar,^ 
which is a city on the border of the highlands of Kashmir, he 
came to my lodging in order to ask me to accompany him into 
Kashmir. He saw some slabs of rock, weighing over thirty-five 
tons ^ each, lying about, and said sorrowfully. ‘ These unfortu- 
nates are awaiting the time when they shall put on human form.* 

In spite of all these vile beliefs he has written qa§idahs in praise 
of the holy ImQms (may the acceptance of God be on them all), 
but these must have been’ written when he was young. In 
penmanship, letter- writing and accounts he had wonderful skill, 
and although he was not studious he had devoted some attention 
to Arabic works on history and had acquired familiarity with 
their style. The following few couplets are by him : — 

“In order that my lamentations in thy absence nmy not betiay 
my secret, 

I pray that my weakness may utter no sound in the night of 
my sorrow.” 

“ How will shame allow me to raise my head when thou seest 
me ? 

For my love for thee has made thy name the talk of all 
tongues. 

1 Such as Sharif-i-, Sarmadi of Isfahan «ud Sharif-i-AmulI {vide p. 340 
both heretics iii Badaoni’s eyes. See also vol. ii (text), p. 245 

2 I have not been able to discover what the distinctive doctrines of the 
SabaJ^is were, but they were evidently regarded by Badaoni as vile heretics. 

For mentioa of the Basdldkipdnts vide p. 283 note 4. 

8 That is to say, the changesof the natural kingdoms, animal, vegetable’ 
and mineral, in various cycles. Vuqu‘rs remark on the rocks, which follows 
shortly, indicates the nature on his belief on this point. 

4 A pargana town on a stream of the same name in the Cinhat Duab in 
the Panjab. The stream flows four miles N.W. of Gujar&t and eventually 
joins the Jal&lia ndlA^ a branch of the Ginab. 

^ The original has * a thousatid mans each.’ A thousand mans are 
tons. 
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’ The torment of the stranger’s bard-heartedness has oast fire 
into my heart 

For thohgh thon affiictest him a hundred times he turns not 
to thee.” 

“ Beneath the wound of thy sword I flinch not intentionally ; 

It may be that I give thee some knowledge of my 
weakness.” 

” She remind.s me of the restlessness which I suffer in her 
absence, 

One would think that once in the days of my youth she had 
asked me how 1 did.” * 

“For each one of the fair that I see T experience such ecst-Hsies 
of love, 

380 That the fire of desire for her leaps into flame in my soul.” 

“ Every hour thou accusest me of some fresh fault, 

As thou seekest only to vex me I wonder not at this.” 

“ I wish not to be questioned at the day of judgment, 

For I fear that I should have to tell what I have suffered in 
my love for thee.” 

“ Thon vexest none but me, and I am glad 
That thou bast such dealings with none but me.” 

“ In the night of absence from thee I suffer grief tn a hundred 
forms. 

In the midst of the sighs and lanientations which my mouth * 
utters.” 

“ One can see from without the burning of my heart in my 
body, 

1 The poet means to say that be oonld hardly veutnre even to long 
his beloved had she not onoe shown him some slight mark of favour, 

* Literally ‘ head.* 
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As one sees the flame of a candle in a lamp covet ed with a 
shirt. 

I fell as one dead when 1 bade thee farewell, 

That thou mightest know that in th j absence I have no desire 
to live.” 

The following few couplets are from a qastdah which he wrote 
n praise of the Imam Husain (on him be peace) : — 

“ Whenever, from the fierceness of love’s fire, I burst into flame 
like a candle, 

The flame ever and anon beats against me like a moth. 

Since my love has assured himself of my fidelity and love he 
employs himself in cruelty. 

Would that I had never submitted myself to the violence of a 
test ! 

If I should become a partaker of the bounty of thy heart 

It will he possible for me to convey a hundred tales in 
one Vord. 

So common has the content of opulence become in the sge of 
thy magnanimity 

That the soulless body turns with loathing from the prospect 381 
of life eternal 

When. the weight of thy commands affects tlie nature of the 
wind 

Even the light breeze oppresses the earth with the weight of 
a mountain. 

There is no king like me to-day in the kingdom of eloquence, 

Whoever doubts this let him test the truth of what I say by 
this Bismi^-llah * which I utter. 

0 ye, beloved of the virgin of reality, when my thoughts 
soar 

They display their beauty thi-ough the windows of heaven.” 

From another 

“ Jf cruelty is done by thee my heart cheerfully submits to it. 

1 ‘ In the name of God,* the formula used in beginning any work. The 
[)oet represents what he has said as .merely an introduction to what is to 
FoUoWt 
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It. may be that God will yet give thee a feeling heart. 

I die of jealousy when I consider that love for thee 

Gives to each heart which it enters pain eternal. 

By night when I light my heart with thoughts of thee 

The burning glow of my heart is a lamp to the seven 
heavens.’* 

He wi'ote this qasldah in praise of her holiness the lady who is 
the shining one of paradise and the chief of women, * (may God 
accept her), but when it came to me in this form I found it to be 
one of Iiis blasphemous compositions, and I have therefore not 
considei'ed it right to quote any of the encomiastic couplets. 
Sharif’s death occurred in A.H, 1002 (A.D. 1593-94.). He left 
many valuable books behind him, but they were lost in the deep 
sea and found their way to the ocean which surrounds the world. 

CLX. ViDi‘i OP HirIt. 

He was possessed of some attainments. He came to Hindus- 
tan and died here. The following verses are his : — 

382 “ The* land of Ind is full of darkness, like the night of separa- 

tion. 

Whoever has come hither regrets and repents it. 

Vida‘i, seek no gain from the land of India, but leave it. 

It is gain enough if thou carry thy life in safety from 
India.” 

In imitation of the couplet which runs : — 

“ Happy is that time when, gazing oh thy face, I am beside 
myself. 

From time to time I come to myself, and again and again 
I am beside myself.*’ 

He wrote : — 

“ It is not from wine at thy feast that I am beside myself. 

The cup kisses thy lip, and it is from jealousy that I am 
beside myself;” 

1 F&|;iiiiah, daughter of Mobamniad and wife of * AH. 
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CLXI. VsqI‘T of Hirat.^ 

His name is Ibn ‘ Ali, and lie was in the emperor’s service. 

The following verses are by him : — 

“ Thy brow is not furrowed from coquetry. 

The ocean of thy beauty is rising in billows, and this is the 
reason of those furrows. 

Thou art still intoxicated with the wine of coquetry 

As is evident, my dark beauty, from thy arrogance. 

Why, like the candle, should I bring the fire of my heart to 
my tongue ? 

Since its fire is clearly to be seen in the fiery sighs which I 
heave. 

What need is there of the new moon on the night of ’Id 

To thee, from the opening in whose sleeve the new moon is 
apparent ? ” 

“ Her two ruby lips have between them the water of life. 383 

True it is that whenever two who are friends to the death 
come together there is ever a life between them.” * 


“ As no dust settles on the mirror so my heart is vexed by 
nobody. 

For I have ceased to hope for manhood from the people of 
this age.” 

“ Happy is that state of intoxication which leads me enrap- 
tured to thee 

And is so deep that I cannot be removed from thy street.” 


1 The (Pabag/zt mentions Ibn‘A1I under the taMinllu^oi Vasiqi hut gives 
no information reganling liim. The one oonpleb of his there quoted is nofc 
quoted here, so that it cannot be determined wliefcher the Vng'qi of the 
Tabaqatia the Vaqi‘i here mentioned j but Vasiq'i is not improbably a copyi8t*s 
error for Vaqi‘i. 

* t,e. whenever two such friends meet there is always between them thei- 
thought that each is prepared to give his life for the other. 

66 
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In my unrest I atn ever seized by the d'esire of visiting tbe 
street of that moonlike'^beauty. 

But the thought of her infidelities arrests me by the 
waj,” 

“ Her ringlet trembles on her cheek with the zephyr of my 
sigh 

As the smoke of the candle trembles in the passing breeze.” 
CLXII. Va§ki. 

His name is Mir ‘Abdu-’llah ^ and he is an excellent penman. 
He is the pupil of Shah Ghiyas and Maulana Raqimi, and writes 
seven scripts. He is enrolled among the ahadis. Through his 
mother he is related to Mirza Niztou-d-dln Ahmad. He some- 
times turns his attention to poetry. The following verses are 
-his : — 

“Now that I have experienced the sweetness of love’s 
sorrow 

I enjoy a thousand bursts of weeping for every laugh of 
mine.” 

A quatrain. 

** Where is love For my inner self is dark as tbe darkest 
night : 

The secrets of God are hidden from my understanding. 

It may be that love will lead me to them, but, if not, 

Then is the end of ray journey far indeed from my lame 
efEorts.” 

Another quatrain. 

** If a poet form the intention of eulogizing thy greatness. 

His thoughts are imprisoned in his mind by the weightiness 
of the subject. 

In thy reign strife has so disappeared from our midst 

That the flame sympathizes with the cotton in its con- 
stancy.” * 

1 Mil* ‘Abdu-’llah is mentioned in the (i, 103) as one of the renowned 
•^ligrapbers of the age. 

^ i e. even the flame of the caudle sympathizes with the wick. m , 


1 . i 



CLXIIL VailI. 

JBe was a facetious and jovial mau. Leaving ‘Iraq lie went on 
a pilgrimage to the Hijaz and thence travelled for India by sea. 
The sailors ran the ship into a whirlpool and disappeared in the 
sea of annihilation, but he, reaching the shore of safety, entered 
the dominions of (Ibrahim) Qutb Shah ^ of the Dakan. There 
he engaged in a wrestling bout with one of the wrestlers of that 
country, and threw him. The wrestler’s comrades, actuated by 
envy and rancour, put some poison into Va^li’s cup. The catas- 
trophe of liis death occurred in A.H. 977 (A.D. 1569-70). The 
following verses are quoted as a memorial of Idm : — 

“ My heart goes warily along its road, and I fear 
That some sorrow is following it.” 


“ My darling, thou art become so harsh- tempered 

That no one can surpass thee in harshness of temper.” 

CLXIY. VuQUFi OP Hirat. 

He was originally known as M"ir Wa‘iz (‘the preacher ’) and 
was a native of Badakh.iian. He held stirring meetings for 
preaching. The following verses are his : — 

“ Though my head become the dust of thy path and be carried 
away on the breeze 

It is impossible that the thought of thy face should leave my 
memory.” 

“ My heart is disturbed, as are thy tresses in the breeze ; 

Thou hast not undone even the smallest * knot in my string 
of difficulties.” 

J- Ibrahim Qutb Shall (A.D. 1650-1580) was the fourth king of the Qutb 
Shahi dynasty of Golkonda. Vide Historic Landmarks of the Deccan, by 
Maior T. W. Haig, pp. 61, 217, 236. 

^ Tliere is a play upon words here which cannot be reproduced in a 
translation. The words (‘ end of a hair *) are used to describe anything 
very small 
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“ All at once I have beconae tbe whirlwind of the v^allej of 
grief; 

On account of my evil passions I am become a vagabond in 
the world.** ■ 

** The tale of my grief and woe has passed all bounds, 

Love has come upon me and has made me his own from head 
to foot.’* 

CLXV. VAFi‘I OF Ispahan. ^ 

He was for some time in Ka^mir, and then come to Labor ancj 
was with Zain !^an Kuka.* The following verses are his : 

“ Knock at the door of the heart in the middle of the night, 
f<#r when the day appears 

All other doors are opened, but this door is shut.” 

The real dearth of fidelity is this, that the lovely ones of this 
age. 

Set out the well-spread table and then drink the heart s 
blood of the guest.” 

OLXVI. HamdamI. 

He is Mirza Barkhurdar, ^ who has the title of Khan-i-^Alam, 

1 According to the AtriBhVada'vi-Azari VeffVi belonged to the ‘ Imndiyyah 
Kurds, and was brouarht op at Iffnlmn, His quatrains are good. Dnghistani 
calls him a Turk and sajs that he was at first an ironer of clothes. From a 
defoi't in one of his eyes he was called Vofd*i‘yu1ciir, or the blind Vafa* 
DnghifttanI adds that his impudent flattery was proverbial. In the Aini 
(i, 592) he is thus desoiibed, * He possesses sparks of taste. He wandered 
for some time in the desert of retirement, but has now put the mantle of 
world ii ness on his shoulders.* 

2 Vide p. 827. 

^ mirza Baikhurdnr was, in the fortieth year of Akbar*8 reign, a 
commander of two hundred and fifty. His father had been killed in a fight 
with the Bihar rebel Dnlpat, who was afterwards caught and kept in prison 
till the 44th year, when, oir payment of a heavy •pt^kash he was allowed to 
return to his home. B:»rki»ird5r, however, who wished to avenge the death 
of his father, laid wait for him, but Dalpat managed to escape. Akbar 
was much annoyed with Barkhurd&r and imprisoned him. He was released 
after the accession of Jahaugir, and in 1611 accompanied an embassy to 
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He is the son of ITamdam Beg ^ who was one of the famous amirs 
of ^ bis late majesty, Hamdami is well known for his bravery and 
his goodness of disposition. He used to occupy himself with 
poetry. The following couplet is his :— !• 

“ See my heart, which has on every part of it a fresh scar 
caused by love’s madness ; 

It is an ocean of grief and everywhere in it there is a 386 
whirlpool of blood.” 

In imitation of that ghazal of 5§afl*s, which begins : — 

“ My slayer closes her eyes at my dying gasps 

Until my heart longs with regret to catch her gaze.” 

He wrote, by the emperor’s order, the following : — 

“ The arrow of that slayer came and passed through my 
heart, 

And the sca-r remains on my heart till the day of resurrec- 
tion.” 

Shaikh Faizl, at the time when this ghazal was under discuss- 
sion at Agra, wrote the following : — 

Place thy foot on it (my heart), ^ ”0 slayer, as I gasp in 
death, 

That thus I may have an opportunity of kissing thy foot.” 

At this time (Faizi) produced many giazals of this sort from 
his div^n and dressed them up to suit the emperor’s taste. ® 

Persia. The embassy returned in 1620 and Barkhnrdfir was made a 
commander of five thousand. On ShshjMhan’s accession he was made 
governor of Bihar and a commander of six thousand, but was very soon , 
removed from Bihar. In 1632 he was pensioned off as ho was old and given 
to opium, and received «n nnnnal pension of one ZaM of rupees. He died a 
natural death at Agra, Vide Aln-i-Akharif i, 512. 

1 According to the Ain-i-Akhari (i, 465) Barkhurdar’s father was 
Abdu-r-Rjihrnnn Duldai. Hamdam Beg was apparently his title. Duldai 

is the name of a branch of the Barlas tribe. 

2 I am not satisfied with the reading of this verse. I believe that the 
text is corrupt or that some context is required to convey the exact meaning* 
or that it is an example of Pjiizi’s peculiar Persian. 

® The subject of this sentence is not expressed. 'The sentence may 
refer to Hamdami, ‘ but its contemptuous tone snggests that Faizl ig 
indicated. 
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CLXVII. HajrI. a 

He is descended from liis holiness Shaikh Jam, (may God 
hallow his tomb). He was very pious, chaste, and pare, and liad 
an angelic disposition.^ He has compiled a dtvRn consisting of 
five thousand couplets. The following verses are some of the 

j • • * 

products of his genius : — 

A quatrain. 

“ 0 Rose to whose skirt no hand can reach 
We love Thy name and are intoxicated by Thy perfume ! 

This is the marvel, that Thou art present and yet absent * 
from our midst 

387 Thou art invisible, yet all that is visible is from Thee ! 

An ode, 

“ It is tlie singer of the morning, joy-diffusing, that awakens 
desire in our hearts 

The nightingale of early mom is welcomed as an intimate to 
the assembly of the Rose. 

Become by the height of love’s good fortune the lium& ^ of the 
lote-tree of Paradise 

For the garden and the scenery of this village (the world) 
oppress, the spirits. 

Wash thy mouth with the water of repentance from the dregs 
of thy sins, 

For thy life has been spent in transgression and the time for 
restraint has come. 

Put on the breastplate of worship, for, ambushed by thy 
life’s way. 

The robber of thy time stands to meet thee. 

With his blood-shedding sword in his hand. 

This poet is not mentioned in the Ain or in the ^ahaqdt. Mr. Bloch* 
mann, referring, on p. 622 of vol. i of the Ain^ to another poet bearing the same 
al^allujft styles him ‘ Hijri.* I prefer to connect the taldialluf with.^^^ 
{hajt) rather than with 5;^ {hijrat). 

2 ue. invisible. This quatrain is ^^/t^istic — The * Bose ’ is God. 

® Vide p. 311 note 2. In this ode again the * Rose * is God. 
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Make not this inn with two doors a palace for thine- 
abiding 

For strife makes rents in its walls and the wind of death is 
keen, 

Hasan Hajri in beauty of verse and in the way of perfection 

Is the disciple of the wise man of Shiraz and of the saint ol" 
Tabriz.” * 

“ Sweet is the season of winter, especially in the ^spring-tiirie 
of youth 

If tlie rose of joy blossoms from the cup of wine.” 


“ Happy was that night when the street of the tavern was our 
resting place, 

And the splendour of the cup-bearer’s form was the lamp of 
the assembly. 

The breeze of re-union with tl»e Beloved gave us fresh life, 

Or it would have been difficult to live under the hand of' 
separation.” 

“ In the morning, the time for the rose and the splendour of 
the tulip, 

The voice of the ringdove brouglit subtle truths to our ears.” 385 


“ My lodging is in the street of disgrace. 

Its door is removed and its wall is mined.” 


“ Yesterday I had a desire for the holy temple and made my 
way to the rose-garden, 

I went and walked around ^ my loved one’s lodging.” 


t ‘ The saint of Tabriz* is Maulana Jaialu-d-dln-i-Ruml. The identity 
of ‘ the wise man of .ghiraz ’ is not so certain. He may have been Sa‘di or 
tiafijs, probably the latter. 

^ the ceremonial ciroumambulation performed aronnd the Ka*hak 

it Makkah. 
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The rose, perchance, came to the t ose-gai den from beneath 
my beloved s arm 

For it has the sweet perfume of her shift.” 

Whose spell-casting eyes have once more fluttered my heart ? 

Whose ringlets, diffusing ambergris, have once njore become 
the chain for my madness of love ? ” 

“ I fear that my hard-hearted love will wreck the nffairs of my 
soul. 

Oh, may nobody have a love so hard-hearted as mine ! ” 

“ Who am I, fallen in the dust at her door ? A helpless one, 

A hopeless one, a friendless one, a destitute one.” 

“ Ah, vagrant heart, thou hast chosen thy place in the dust at 
her door ! 

Thou hast found a good place for thyself.” 

“ If thou desirest fsithful friends. 

I swear by thy fidelity that none is more faithful than I.” 

“ Desirous of being with thee for an age I have sought to be 
with thee, 

When I found that I could not be with thee I accustomed 
myself to thy absence.” 

CLXVIIl. Ha^im. 

He was that Muhammad Ha^im who was mentioned ^ in 
connection with Bairam ghan, the ghanyianan. He was 389 
brother’s son to Maulana Shah Muhammad Unsi.* He wrote 

1 Vide vol. ii (text), p. 41, where Haghim is meationed as having sold to 
Batrim ]|^Azi for 60,000 tanJcas^ a sum afterwards increased to J00,000 
tankaSf ati ode which Bairam afierwards palmed off as his own. HAshim 
is there described as * Hishimi of Qandah&r.* 

^ Possibly Maiilatii Muhammad of Shnhal &d, one of Akbar’s trans- 
lators. Vide Atn*i^Akbari, i, 106, 540 and Badaonl, Vol. ii, text 695, 696- 
where he is described as a man of depraved mind. 
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poetry sometimes under the name of Sama’i and sometimes under 
that of Vafi, but at last settled on the poetical name (Ha§liim) 
which is now given to him. He had most excellent taste in 
poetry. The following verses are his ; — 

0 turtle-dove, whatever thou bewailest in the garden 

Thou must surely be tln'nking on her cypress- like form. 

Like a sparrow I am caught in thy snare, 

And thou neither slayest nor releases! me.” 

“ I wander in the garden, when thy face is not before me, 
shedding tears of the colour of tulips, 

1 sit beneath each rose and tears of blood stream from my 
eyes. 

In my grief for thee I am filled with blood as a flask is 
filled with wine, and I desire 

To pour out at thy banquet-like wine the blood with which I 
am filled. 

I shed not tears from my eyes except on the dust at thy 
door ; 

How shall I pour forth my honour in the dust at every 
door ? 

Remembering her wheat-coloured face I sow in the plot of 
desire 

The grains of my tears which are the seeds of love’s 
madness. 

I, Ha§him, like the wine-flask, shed every moment red tears, 
while I sigh like an organ thinking on her wine-coloured 
lip.” 

“ It is not thy mole, 0 silver-bodied one, that casts its reflec- 
tion in the wine, ' • 

It is the pupil of my eye, drowne<l in my heart’s blood ” 

A quatrain, 

“ 0 thou whose ringlets are the fetters of my love-sick heart, 

I am distracted by those two ringlets like ambergris in colour 390 
and perfume. 

e^n . 
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Tliou didst say ‘ Die then of the pain of love for me ; ’ 

It is an age since I have been dying of this love/’ 

It has been said before that the Efeankbanan, Bairam Kban 
iiought one of his ghazals for a iQhh of tankas. The ode was that 
which began. 

“ Who am I ? one who has dropped from his hand the reins of 
his heart. 

And has fallen by the hands of his heart in the road of 
grief.” 

His death occurred in the city of Labor, in A.H. 972 (A. D. 
1564-65). 

Conclusion. 

This is the account of some of those poets, most of whom were 
contemporary with the author and were writing during the time 
in which he was writing, and whose divans are current in this 
age and are circulated as examples. As for those who have leapt 
from the net of this memoir and are here neither described nor 
indicated by casual mention, I "make them over to those who 
shall hereafter set foot in the plain of existence, for this series 
(of poets) is as endless as the Burhdn4~Tathiq ^ and to compje- 
hend them all within the limits of one age, or one short space of 
time is beyond the limits (of any capacity) and beyond the ex- 
tremity (of its powers). 

A mdsnavi. 

“ Two couplets one day seared ray heart. 

As the singer was chanting them to his guitar 

Many Junes, Decembers, and Aprils 

Will come after we have become dust and bricks, 

While those who are now invisible to me 
Will come and pass over my dust.” 

Praise be to God ! My pen, in its atrabiliousness, has, like a 
madman, dealt drily and coolly with everybody, and. has poured 
out from the cup of its heart every drop of black bile which it 

l 1 take this to be the name of a book. The words mean '* the demons- 
tration of comparison/ 
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had in its spot of original sin^ and given forth from the oolnmns* 
of its fingers all that came to its tongue, so that (I am not sure) 
what those who come after we will say when, in their search for 
treasure ® they have hastened ^ in the tracks of the crows’ feet of 
this impudent (pen), ^ or what answer I shall give in respect of 
all my idle gossip. I fear that in accordance with the saying, 

‘ Thou shalt be treated as thou hast treated others’ they will deal 
with me as I have dealt with these poets. 

“ Thou hast called me a promise- breaker, but I fear 
That this accusation will be laid to thy charge on the day of 
resurrection.” 

But there is here a subtle distinction if the discriminating 
neglect it not, and it is this, that I have apportioned eulogy and 
execration according to the canon of the unmistakable sacred law 
and have bestowed praise and blame in accordance with my zeal 
for the faith, and my case is similar to that of the boor who 
entered a company seated at table and began to eat without any 
regard to the others, and collected all the dishes round himself. 
One of the company said, ‘ Sir, who are you, and why do you 
thus intrude upon us ?’ He replied, ‘I am a Turk, and I am a 
servant of the darogha,^ and I am hungry.’ But if others, besides 
myself, should be jealous for the faith I shall not resent tlieir 
criticism; may, rather, my life is a sacrifice for those people who 
shall apprise me of my faults. But if they be not jealous for tlie 
faith let them hang their heads and hold tlmir peace; for in 
truth the bird of my pen, with its sharp bill and its sublime 


1 (suwaidd) the black spot of original sin wldoVi tlie Mn sal m ans 
believe to be in every heart. 

2 ‘ ruled columns. ’ 

3 The text has and MS. (A) hns of neither of which can I 

7Tiake sense, the rending of MS. (B), given as a variant in the text, 

is correct. 

^ The text has The variant given in the text on th 

authority of MS. (B) is correct. 

. The letter t at the end of is not in the text. 

B Prefect of a town or village. In Indie, a police officer. 
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fliglit-y is in the position of thnt beast ^ which shall ooine forth as 
the first sign of the Judgment Day, for it stamps on the fore^ 
392 heads of the circumstanoes of the folk of this last age the words 
‘this one is a Muslim/ or ‘this one is an infidel/ exalting some to 
God’s mercy and setting apart others as accursed, and the saying 
of the prophet (may God bless and aesoil him,) is clear on this 
point, ‘ 0 God, I have not blessed in my prayers any but him 
whom Thou hast blessed, and I have not cursed in my cursings 
any but him whom Thou hast cursed.” It is related that that 
chief of the prophets (may God bless andassoil him while tlte sun 
and the moon shall rise) invoked curses on the polytheistic ‘Arabs 
and on the chiefs of tlie Qumi^, and particularly on one 
mentioned by name, for a whole month after he had been 
slandered^ by the wicked, and said, ‘ O God, curse the infidels, 
who stray from Thy way, who make Thy prophet a liar, and who 
slay Thy saints. Thou art Lord of this world and the next. 
O God, preserve me in safety, and join me to the pious 1’ And, 
since the end is but a return to the beginning, there is, in these 
days when the faith is exiled (for * the faith appears as a 
stranger, and venly,' it has become as it appears*) every occasion 
for the constant recital of the following prayer, ‘O God, assist 
him who assists the leligion of Mnljammad and forsake him who 
forsakes the faith of Mubammad ! * 

The author of the Mir§ndii-Wlhd,d ® four hundred years ago 
uttered his complaint and said : — 

“ O kings of the earth, hasten, all of you. 

That you may catch the perfutne which is all that is left of 
the faith ! 

^ the beast which, accordine to the Masalmlns, is to come 

forth as the first sign of the coming Jiidgnient Day, tonchiri^ the believers 
with the stuff of Moses and marking the faces of the infidels with the seal of 
Solomon. 

2 The text has MS. (A) has which appears to be the 

correct reading. 

S I regret that I have been nnable to find mention of this book, or of 
the natne of its author. The meaning of the title is *a higliway for (God's) 
servants.' 
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Islam lias from your hands, and ye heed if not ; 

Infidelity has captured the world, and ye sleep ! ’* 

Forsaking the custom of authors, who have in respect of each 
of their works, of 'whatever sort, a hundred hopes of favour from 
the age and from the people of tlie age, and, having dedicated a 
work to somebody, make it a means of being admitted to the 
intimacy of kings, of begging for rewards, and of attaining their 
objects I, without desire or expectation (of material gain but) 
seeking aid from God, trusting in Him, and firmly laying hold of 393 
the skirt of his universal favour and his bounty well-known 
in bygone times, have placed these, my first fruits, on the dish of 
speech merely for the sake of virtuosos a.mong those to come, who 
may be desirous of, and anxious for, information regarding our 
times, that haply its flavour may please the palates of their souls, 
and also that some relish from the morsels on the table of their 
favour may become the lot of the palate of the compiler of the 
work, who is, as it were, tlieir gardener. 

If thou drink wine, pour a draught out on the ground, 

Fenr not that sin which carries some gain to others.^ 

I shall now explain what it was that originally led me to 
collect these fragments.* Since a complete revolution, both in 
legislation and in manners, greater than any of which there is any 
record for the past thousand years, has taken place in these days, 
and every writer who has had the ability to record events and to 
write two connected sentences has, for the sske of flattering the 
people of this age, or for foar of them, or by reason of his ignor- 
ance of matters of faith, or of his distance from court, or for his own 
selfish ends, concealed the truth, and, having bartered his faith 
for worldly profit, and right guidance for error, has adorned false- 
hood with the semblance of truth, and distorted and embellished 
infidelity and pernicious trash until they have appeared to be laud- 

t i.e. ‘pour a draught on the ground that tliose who are dead and 
turned to dust may benefit by it.* The conceit is a favourite one among 
Persian poets and ocoUrs in the ‘tomb-Bong’ of Hafig (ode 489, Jarrett’s edi- 
tion), and frequently in the quatrains of *U mar-i-Khav vim. 

* Literally ‘ potsherds.* 
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able, confirming the truth of the verse# * These are tbey who 
have purchased error at the price of true direction: but their 
traffic hath not been gainful,’ * I am convinced that the people of 
succeeding generations who shall see their false fables and all 
their unprofitable prolixity will, in accordance with the saying, 
‘he who hears dispenses with the solution of his difficulties,* 
with another class of men, regretful not in the least, he per- 
plexed, and will expect and await (something else), and there- 
fore, that the veil may be drawn aside, it is incumbent on me, 
who am acquainted with some, at least, of the affairs narrated, 
394 and have even been intimately connected with these transactions, 
to place on record what I have seen and what I have heard, for 
my evidence regarding these things is that of an eye-witness who 
is certain of what he relates, and does not spring from mere 
supposition and guess-work (‘and when can that- which is heard 
resemble that which is seen ?) in order that, on the one hand, my 
record may be an expiation of the writings,* past and present, 
which I have been compelled and directed to undertake, and, on 
the other, right may be proved to be on the side of the Muslim’s 
and mercy may be^shown to me. 

‘ Perchnnce some pious man may one day put up a prayer for 
mercy for this poor wretch.’ 

And when I examine tlie matter well I perceive that this rough 
draft, and other rough drafts like it, have all the merits of fair 
copies, for, in conformity with the couplet. 

Reduce a woi^d at once to writing. 

For words slip suddenly from pne’s memory, 


Something, at least, of what the author knows whether by hav- 
ing seen occurrences or by having heard of them, is (at once) 
entered in them and reduced to writing. At the same time, to 
efi ne such scribblings as literary compositions can, to do no more 


^ ✓ „ o ^ ^ ^ 0^0 ✓o.cf ^ 

iSmjjt Qur'an, ii, 15. 


2 Badaom here refers to the works undertaken by him under the orders 
of Akbar, viz. : — the translation of the Mahahharata and the compilation of 
parts of the TdriMi’4- Alfl, (vide Ain-uAhharl, i, 104, 190, and Badaonl, in 
text), 320, 399. 
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tkati justice, be nothing but mere boasting and vaunting, wbicli 
are repugnant to refined natures, and so far am I from vain-glory 
and pride in this matter that I am ashamed of them, and if I 
should attempt any lofty flights regarding them this base coin of 
mine, this worthless and contemptible merchandise, my faulty and 
inappreciated style, is sufficient to refute and falsify my claim. 

In these matters nobody knows me a^well as I know myself. 

A Story hy way of Moral. 

A fox said to a camel, ‘O uncle. 

Tell me truly whence you come.’ 

The camel replied, ‘ Lo, I come from the bath 395 

Where I have bathed my limbs in water hot and cold.’ 

The fox said, * You have fine proof of what you say, 

For both your forelegs and your hindlegs are very dirty.’ 

It is now high time for me to raise the hand of supplication to 
the court of that Providence v^^ho lacks nothing and who cherishes 

his servants, and to ask of Him that which shall be most 

« 

expedient for me, although His glorious majesty is fettered by no 
expediency. I shall therefore conclude with the following suppli^ 
cations, which are free from all spaciousness and elaboration, and 
are (therefore) not far from the assurance of a favourable answer. 

S uppUcations. 

0 King, look upon us with the eye of acceptance and mercy ! 

0 Lord of all things, visible and invisible, compose us in the 
seeking of Thy will, and remove from our way, and from the way 
of all Muslims, all disunion, disquiet, and perplexity ! Bestow 
Thy pardon and forgiveness on us in our time. Let Thy 
gracious favour and guidance both impel and lead us. Deliver us 
not up into the hands of our own disunion and leave us not 
to ourselves, neither entrust us with ourselves, but preserve us 
from our own wickedness, and bring our aflairs and those of all 
Muslims to a happy conclusion in Thy pardon and acceptances. 
Pardon what we have done in the past and preserve us from what 
we would do in the future., 
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'v 

Whatever Thou bestowest on Thy servant^ bestow on him^ 
faith, 

Bestow on him adherence to Thy will. 

Forsake us not in Thy wrath ; let us not be occupied with any 
but Thee. Displace us not from Thy remembrance. If Thou 
shonldst question us we have no answer ready, if Thou art angry 
we have no strength to abide it. From Thy servant proceed 
faults and lapses, and from 1’hee all pardon and mercy. 
O Ancient of Days that changest not, and Glorious one without 
peer ! O Hidden and Omniscient God, Thou that hearest and 
seest, that hast no need of des(!ription or explanation, our faults 
396 are many, and Thou knowest and seest us grant unto us a good 
end, let us die Muslims, and join us to the pious ; and bless and 
as soil Muhammad and the race of Muhammad, and all Thy 
prophets and apostles. 

Look on me as though I were entirely free from disobedience, 
Consider not mine offences, consider Thy mercy. 

Ward off from me all the evils o^ the age. 

Keep me afar from every evil that there is. 

So direct for me all worldly affairs and religious matters. 

That I may be free from want in both worlds. 

By Thy favour Thou keepest me in safety 

From the calamities and tumults of these latter days. 

Thou accomplishest the desires of Thy poor servant, 

Thou makest me a partaker of worldly and spiritual bless- 
ings. 

Deliver me not helpless into the hands of mine own lusts, 

But grant me protection from my dominant lusts. 

Send me not as a beggar before any one, 

My begging is at Thy door and no other. 

Give me a portion of lawful gain. 

Give me a corner apart from the worldly. 

Pardon and veil my sin, 

For it is Thou that veilest and pardonest sins, 

Grant me knowledge of Thine eternal bounty, 

Free me from ignorance and error. 
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Preserve me from companionship with the uni?\rortby 
Cause me to meet witli a pious and sympathetic friend. 

Set my face on the road towards Thee, 

Free me from all else but Thee. 

" Accomfdish not my desire in any object 
The end of which will bring me shame. 

No one but Thee knows what is for my good, 

T’hou knowest my loss and my profit, 
li'iirich me with the treasure of contentment, 

(live me ease in the joy of serving Thee. 

Incline me not to objects of this world, 

Make my heart cold to such desires. 

So accustom me to thoughts of Thee 
That I may think on no other but Thee. 

Open before me the door of knowledge of Thee 
And in that privy chamber impart Thy secrets to me. 

Give me a cup from the flagon of love 

And grant me, from that wine, a new intoxication. 

So fashion my inclinations to the woi ld to come 397 

'I’hat I may no more desire the things of this world. 

Though death shall rend my upper garment 

Let not the dust of this world settle on my lower garment. 

When the sword of death cleaves my life, 

When ‘Azazil ^ shall resolve to accept the faith, 

Of Thy mercy cast one glance towards me, 

Open in my face the door of Thy favour, 

Declare to me the ghid tidings of Thy gracious forgiveness. 

That I may have rest in the sleep of death. 

Grant unto me such power that, in that perplexity. 

My cross-exaiiiination * may be easy to me. 

1 Satnn* 

* After a corpse is laid in the grave it is visited by Mankir and Nakir, 
two black livid angels, of a terrible appearance, who order the dead person 
to sit upright and ezamine him as to his fair.h. If he answer rigiitlj they 
suffer the body to rest In peace and it is refreshed by the air of Paradise, but 
if not they beat him on the temples with iron maces. They then press the 
earth on tiie corpse, which is tormented till the day of resnrreotion. 

68 
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When the people of this world set their faces towards the 
resurrection. 

And raise their heads in bewilderment from the dast. 
<>aptured, by their evil fate, in disobedience 
Their faces blackened with shame for their sins, 

When, in that confusion, in the heat of the Resurrection 
Day, 

The rocks shall b'^come water from the fierceness of the sun’s 
rays, 

When there shall not be, in all that plain full of grief 
Any refuge but the shadow of the Most High, 

Of Tliy bounty, 0 Creator, Lord of many claims. 

Oast tlie shadow of Thy favour on my head ! 

When the balance of justice is brought into the midst 
And the deficiency and excess of all shall be made apparent. 
When I shall have in my company mountains of sin. 

Beside which the mountains shall seem no larger than a blade 
of grass, 

Tt is not impossible to Thine illimitable rneixjy 
To weigh down the scale of my obedience : 

In that place of fear and confusion 

When the records of each one’s acts shall fiy open 

And my record shall be so black 

That it will be impossible to enter any fresh sin therein, 
Wash my record with the cloud of Thy clemency, 

And, by that washing, raise me to honour : 

Wiien the fire of hell shall leap forth as a banner 
To draw to itself all the people of the world 
Pour, of Thy grace, some water on my fire 
And bring me forth purified from that fire. 

When over hell the narrow bridge ^ shall appear 

A {af-firiQ the bridge over tlie midst of hell, whioh is here graph- 

ically described, must be ^vassed by all after the Judgment. 
and his Muslims will, with God’s aid, pass rapidly over its path, narrower 
and sharper than the edge of a knife, but the unbelievers, following them, 
will lose their footing, and fall through the briars, wliioh hedge it in on 
either side, into the flames of hell. 



And the people shall raise a shout for joy,^ 

"fhat bridge, long as the dark nights of separation, 

Sonl -melting as the sighs^from lovers’ hearts, 

Narrower than a hair. 

Darker than the smoke of the night of separation, 

Sharper than a sharp cutting sword, 

Shooting forth tongnes of flame like hell fire. 

If Thou take me not by the hand, woe is me, 

For the nethermost pit of hell will be my place ! 

I bring no goods with me but hope, 

O God, make me not hopeless of forgiveness ! 

Praise be to God, and thanks, that after all tins smearing 
of nyself with the smoke of the midnight lamp and all this fever 
of the brain I have gained freedom from this hasty work. Ah, 
how much distraction have I not suffered at the hands of these 
troubled times, before this valuable coin of time (to complete my 
work) and this priceless jewel (the woik itself) was obtained. 

Please God this work will, for a while, be preserved from the 
treachery of "lack of preservation,* of faithlessness, or of evil 
guardianship, and will thus be safeguarded from the picking and 
stealing of the igrmrant cutpurses of this age, and, being con- 

t JciA). Joy doe» not, at firat sight, appear to be an emotion suitable 
to the occasion. The meaning may be either that men will be overjoyed to 
see that hell is bridged at all, or that the devils in hell will rejoice to see 
that the bridge is so perilous. 

^ Badaoni here declares his intention of keeping this work, the Ifun* 
ta^ahu’t’Tavdrii^, a secret. His anxiety that it should not become known 
during his life-time will be easily understood by anybody who has read it* 
He designed it to be a connterblast, in the interests of Islim, to the writings 
of Abu-1- FazI and his elder brother Fa4I, who had borne the chief part in 
leading Akbar into the paths of religions speonlation and had so far sno* 
ceedc»d in leading him away from orthodoxy as almost to persuade him that 
he was God. According to a statement in the Mir^dtu-U'Alam the book w>iB 
made pnblio during tiie reign of Jah&ngir, who showed his displeasure by 
disbelieving the statement of BadionTs children that they had not known 
of its existenee, Hadaoni’s work was certainly not known in A.H. 10^5 
(A.D. the tenth year of Jahangir’s reign, in which year the 

written, whose author complains of the want of a history besides 
the and the Aihamdma* 
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gtantljr hidden under the protection of God’s guai*dian8hip, wilF 
receive the ornament of . acceptance, and no damage will reach it 
from the evil eyes of squinting (rogues) of varying degrees,! and 
the hands of impotent (foes) will fail to reach the skirt of the 
beauty of this creature of my wit, and whoever is not admitted to 
the knowledge of its secret will remain disappointed. 

A thousand thanks to the God of the world. 

For that I have entrusted my jewel to one who can appraise* 


It was the intention of my languid and secretive ^ heart and 
my wearied mind to gather together the “ Key to the History of 
and the histories of the Kings of Gujai^at, Bengal and 
8ind, with an account of the wonders of India, and to have them 
Itound together in one volume with this, but that stuff did not 
match this, for silk must be joined with silk. Therefore, on 
Friday, the twenty-third of the month JamfIdVu-s-Sont A.H. 
1004 (March 5, A.D. 1595) I shortened the rope of prolixity and 
contented myself with writing this much. I composed the 
following verses with the object of giving, in an enigma, the date 
of its completion 

Thanks be to God, by whose clemency this Selection * has 
arrived at completion 

When I sought the date jof it from my heart (my heart) 
replied 

(It is) a selection which has no second. 

Praise be to God whose assistance has enabled me to complete 
it, and blessings and peace be on the best of mankind, our lord 

^ Badapin here does not hesitate to attack the highest. 

• The text here has *b batcher,* or ‘butcherly,* which 

makes no sense. MS. (A) has [sdtir) whioh 1 h^ve translated. Badaonl 
apparently refers sgsiii to his Intention of keeping his book a secret, 

^ This WMS, apparently, the History of Kashmir, based on that of 
Ifullft ^ih Muljiiiiii Iliad of Shahabad, which Budaoni, by Akbar's order, 
ooiripiled ill A.D. 1591. V^ide vol. ii, text, p. 374. 

♦The letters of the word wtsdll (‘selection*) have the following 
values, 1 + 50 + 400 + 6tX) + 1 + 2 *■ 1054. If we subtract the . val ue of the*. 
M^nd letter, 50, we obtain the date 1004. .. 
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Ma);^ammad, and on his family, <and on his great companions, till 
the Day of Resarrection. 


The End. 


Printed at the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta. 
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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 

This volume completes the translation of the MuntaJ^ahu-^U 
tawaiil^ of ‘ Abdu-’l-Qadir b. Muluk ,Shah, al-Bad5onI, in 
the Bibliotheca Indica series. Its sources are those enumerated 
by Lieutenant-Colonel G. S. A. Ranking in the preface to his 
translation of volume I. 

It was begun as long ago as 1897, but owing to the constant 
pressure of official duties was not finished until 1909, and even 
then could not be immediately printed owing to difficulties in 
the way of allotting funds for the expenses of publication. The 
index and list of errata have only lately been finished. 

Frequent interruptions in the work are responsible for some 
inconsistencies in transliteration — such, for instance, as 
ghamsu-’d-din and ghams-ud din, Khaja, Sh’aja, and Khwaja. 
My excuse for the frequent omission of any equivalent for the 
letter ^ in transliterating the latter word is that the transla- 
tion was made, for the most part, in India, where the frequent 
pronunciation of this mute letter was so offensive that at the 
time I judged it better to preserve the correct pronunciation 
by omitting it. I confess that this is not a very good excuse 
for the omission of a letter, but it is the best that I can offer. 

I have nothing to add to Lieutenant-Colonel Ranking’s 
remarks on the difficulty of translating fiom Persian, except 
that they apply with peculiar force to an author like BadSonI, 
writing in a language not his own. His style is stilted and 
inelegant, as must nearly always be the case with an author 
labouring under this disadvantage, and he persists in one error 
— the misuse of the word akjJ, which means “ ungrudging 
emulation,” but is always used by him in the sense of envy ” 
— but it is free from the bombastic prolixity and gross affecta- 
tion of that of his compatriot and contemporary, ghaikb 
Abu-1.Fa?l. 

As this volume of the historian’s work consists to a great 
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translator’s preface. 


extent of literary criticism, I have been careful to translate both 
his text and the excerpts of verse quoted by him as literally as 
possible, in order to convey some idea, however faint, of his 
standard of literary excellence. In only one or two passages, 
to which reference is made in notes, have I ventured to 
modify expressions which in an English dress would have been 
merely ridiculous; but I am conscious that many of the 
passages which 1 have rendered more exactly will appear 
grotesque. This was unavoidable, and is due partly to the 
wide divergence between the standards of taste of Persian 
writers of the sixteenth and English readers of the twentieth 
centuries, and partly to Badaoni’s own defects. 

A few passages are so indecent that I have been constrained 
to veil them in such disguise as a dead language affords. To 
this practice it may be objected that it calls attention to 
what is unseemly, but a book of this nature will seldom be 
taken up but by genuine seekers after knowledge, who are not 
likely to suffer harm from the obscenities of BadaonI, or of 
those whom he quotes. 

Interruptions in the work of translation are also responsible 
for a rather long list of errata, for which, and for other imperfec- 
tions I crave the indulgence of my readers. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 
April 7, 1924. 


W. H. 
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1, 411 n 1, 413, 419, 439 n 4, 
535 n 2. 

Abu-’l-Gkais, Mir, of Bukhara, 182, 
183 , 600. 

Abu-’l-Ma*alT, QazT, of Samarqand, 
210, 211,472. 

Abu-’1-Ma‘air, ^ah, 344, 346. 

Abu-*1-Ma*air, ^ailjh, Ghurbatl , 
61, 153, 154, 165, 166. 

Abu-U Qasira, ShaiWi, 318 n 2. 

Abii Musa Muhammad b. ‘ Umar 
Madlnl, IsfabanI, 49 n 1. 

Abu Sa’Id MTrza, Sultan, 491 n 6. 

Abu Turab, ^ah, 164 n 4. 

Abyssinians, 373 n 1. 

Adahu-^l-Murldln, 29. 

Adam, Malik, Kakar, 103, 104. 

Adham Khan, 298 n 4, 308 n 3, 
310 n 1. 

Adhan, ^ai^, of JaunpOr. 66, 
67, 68. 69. 

‘Adil ^Shi Kings, 438 n 4. 

‘Adll, 314 n 1. 

AfghfinistSn, 37 n 4, 342 n 2. 

Af^l ]^an, 408 n 4. 

Afzal ]^fin KulShl, see KulShl. 
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Agra. 6, 8, 10, 11 n 6, 41 n 6, 56, 
66 n 6, 77, 78, 110, 120, 124, 130, 
136, 136, 141, 151, 162, 169 n 1, 
161, 162, 168, 174, 176, 177, 182, 
185, 196, 209, 210, 211, 212, 218, 
229 w 1, 242 n 3, 263 n 4, 273, 
277, 278,283, 308 n 3, 314 n 1, 
340, 358, 389, 399, 402, 410, 411 
n 1, 437, 439, 443, 464, 469, 494, 
508 n 1 , 520 n 3. 

Ahadia, 100, 317, 495, 518. 

‘AhdT, of ^Traz, 390, 391. 

Ahmad, Hakim, of Tatta, 235, 
236. 

Ahmad, Malik, see Dakhll. 

Ahmad, QazT, 31, 32, 35 n 1. 

Ahmad, ^aikh, 127. 

Ahmad, Sultan, of Gujarat, 240 
n 6. 

Ahmad -i-Ghaffarl, QazT, of Qazvih, 
259 , 260. 

Ahmad-i-Jand, Mulla, 213, 218. i 
Ahmad -i-Sufiyak, 166. | 

Ahmadabad, 70, 158 n 3, 198, 240, | 
241, 388 n 1, 501, 508 n 1. ! 

AhmadT Favyaz, Shaikh, 131, 132, i 
133, 134. i 

Ahmadnagar, 330 n 1, 419, 438 n i 
4, 458 n 4. i 

Ahrar, IQiaja, 160. i 

Aima tenure, 6. | 

Aln-i~Akbarl. 1 n 2, 3 n 6, 5 n 2, . 
0 nn 3, 4, 1 1 n 2, 12 nn 3, 4, 14 
n 2, 19 n 1, 26 n 4, 27 n 3, ,28 
n2, 36 « 2, 37 n 1, 41 nn 3, 6, 
46 n 2, 48 n 7, 60 n 2, 60 n 6, | 

62 n 7, 63 n 6, 65 n Q, 66 n 5, 

69 n 2, 73 nn 3, 4, 76 n 2, 77 n 
7, 83 n 1, 84 n 5, 85 nn 1, 3, 89 
n 2, 100 n 7, 110 nn. 4, 6, 119 n 
I, 120 n 4, 123 n 2, 124 nn 2, 3, 

126 n 1, 127 n 2, 133 n 1, 137 n ’ 


4, 141 n 1. 145 n 2, 148 n 3. 150 
nn 2, 3, 162 nn 1, 4, 159 n 1, 
160 nn 3, 4, 161 n 4, 163 nn 2, 

4, 166 n 3, 171 n 1, 173 nn 3, 4, 

5, 180 nn 2, 3, 188 n 4, 190 n 2, 

193 nnl, 4, 194 n 1, 198 n 3, 212 
n 2, 214 nn, 215 n 1, 216 nn 
1, 3, 217 n 6, 218 nn 2, ’4, 6, 226 
n 5, 228 nn, 229 n 1, 230 nn, 
1, 2, 231 n 1, 234 n 2, 237 nn 1, 

4, 6, 2.38 nn, 240 n 5, 248 n 2, 

249 n 2. 251 n 1, 253 n 3, 265 
n 1, 258 n 3, 259 n 2, 260 n 2, 

262 n I, 263 n 4, 265 nn 1, 4, 

271 nO, 274 n 1 , 275 n 1, 280 n 
3, 283 nn 2, 4, 286 nn 2, 3, 286 
n 1, 287 n 7, 288 n 2, 291 n 4, 
292 nn 1, 2, 293 nn 1, 2, 294 n 

1, -91 n 2, 298 nn 3, 4, 6, 299 n 
3. 302 n 1, 304 nn 1, 3, 307 n I, 
315 n 1, 316 n 2, 317 n 1, 3lS 
n 2, 319 n 4, 322 nn, 324 n 2, 
325 n 2, 327 n 2, 329 n 1, 334 
nn 1, 3, 335 n 3, 336 nn 4, 5, 
337 n 2, 338 n 3, 340 nn 2, 5, 
341 n 1, 342 n 1, 344 n 1, 346 n 

2, 350 n 4, 351 nn 2, 3, 352 n 1, 

353 n 3, 354 n 4, 356 n 2, 358 n 
2, 359 n 2, 360 n 1 , 361 nn 1 , 2, 363 
nn 2, 3, 365 n 1 . 367 nn 2, 3, 368 
n 1, 370 n 1, 372 n 2, 373 n 3, 
374 n 4, 378 nn 1, 2, 379 n 

1, 380 n 1. 381 n 2, 383 n 

2, 384 n 1, 385 n 3, 380 n/i 

2, 5, 388 n 1, 389 n 2, 390 
n 1, 391 n 1, 392 n 1, 396 n 

1, 397 n 3, 398 n 4. 399 n 3, 

401 n 3, 403 nn 1 , 2, 406 nn 1, 2, 
406 n 1, 407 n 1, 408 n 4, 409 n 

2, 410 n 2, 411 n 1, 419 n 2, 420 
n 2, 423 n 6, 429 n 1, 432 n 1, 
436 n 2, 436 n 1, 437 nn 1, 2, 
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438 n 1. 439 n 3, 440 n 3, 

442 n 2, 444 n 2, 447 n 2, 

450 nn 2, 3, 4, 461 nn 1, 4, 

463 n 3, 464 n 2, 468 n 3, 

461 n 2, 462 n 2, 463 n 3, 
466 nn 1, 4, 467 n 4, 468 n 1, 
469 n 2, 471 nn 1 . 6. 474 n 1, 
476 n 2*, 480 n 1, 483 n 2, 495 n 

3, 508 n I, 611 n 1, 512 n 2, 618 
n 1, 620 n 3. 621 n 1, 622 n 1, 
524 n 2. 

‘ Ainu-’l-Mulk, Hakim, of ^Traz, 
Dava’i, 229, 230, 284, 320, 321, 
322, 390, 391. 

Ajmer, see Ajmlr, 

Ajmir, 83, 136, 138, 140, 149, 160 
n 2, 162, 198, 206, 207, 444 n 3. 

Ajudhan, or PSk Pattan, 19 n 1, 
21, 62, 452 n 2. 

Akbar, Jalnlu-’d dTn Muhammad, 
the Emperor, 1 n 6, 2, 6 n 4, 8, 
10 n. 2, 11 n 5, 12 n 3, 18 n 6, 
47, 55 n 4, 62, 66, 68, 83, 84, 85, 
89, 99, 100, 101. 118 n 2, 119, 
124, 126 n 1, 127, 128, 129, 130, 
131, 134, 136, 137, 138, 141 n 3, 
142, 147, 160, 103, 164. 174, 181, 

. 198, 199 n 3, 201, 206, 213, 216, 
226, 231, 232 n 1, 233, 234 n 2, 
236 n 3. 237 nn 2, 5, 239, 240, 
248 n 2, 249 n 2, 263, 264 n 2, 
256, 262 n 2, 263 n 4, 264, 266, 
266, 267, 274, 276, 278, 279, 280, 
284 , 285 n 3, 287, 293 n 2, 298 

n 4, 299 n 3, 302 n 1, 303, 304 

nn 1, 3, 308 n 2, 310 nn 1,3, 
311, 315, 316 n 2, 317 n 1, 318 
n 2, 326 n 2, 327 n 2, 329 n 1, 

331 n 1, 333 n 1, 334 n 4, 336 n 

4, 343, 344 n. 1, 346 n 2. 349, 
366 n 4, 362 n 1. 367 n 2, 370 n 
4. 372 n 3, 374 n 6, 376, 378 n I, 


380, 383 n 1, 388 n I, 389 n 2, 
396, 399, 406 n 2. 407 n 1, 408 
n 1, 409, 411 n 1, 413, 414, 418, 
419, 420, 421, 422 nn 2, 3, 423, 
425 n3, 426, 429 n 1, 432 n 4, 
433, 436, 441 n 3, 444 n 3, 460 
n 4, 463 n 3, 466, 476 n 2, 491 
nn 4, 6, 494 n 3, 496 n 2, 498 
I n l,-499, 500, 612 n 2. 517, 620 
n 3, 624 n 2, 630 n 2, 536 n 3. 

Akbarndma, the, (by Abu -1-Fazl), 
3 n 6, 75 n J, 77 n 7, 83 n 6, 
84 n 1, 367, 419, 452 n 2, 635 
n 2. 

AkbarndmOf the, (by ^aikli Faizi), 
611 n 1, 426 n 5. 

‘ Ala’ij^aikh, of Biyana, 74, 75, 

! 77,119. 

‘Ala'u-’d-Daulah, MTr, Kami, 123, 
148, 149, 239, 379, 384, 437, 447, 

I 467,408,477. 

I ‘Ala’u-’d'dln, MTr Sayyid, of Oudh, 

I 101, 102, 103. 

I * Ala’ii-’d-din b. Muhammad ^ah, 
Sayyid, 58 n 2. 

‘Ala'u-’d-dm, Mulls, of Labor, 217. 

‘Ala’u-’d-dln Ci^tl, ^aikh, 3. 

‘Ala*u-'d-dln Lari, Mulla, 109, 329. 

Albiirz, 253. 

Algiers, 341 n 1. 

‘All b, Abl Talib, 20 n 1, .39 n 4, 
48 n 2, 115, 120 n 2, 239 n 3, 
206, 464, 503, 516 n 1. 

‘AH, Amir Sayyid, of Hamadan, 
209 

‘All, Hakim, 232. 

‘All, Mir Sayyid, of Ludhiana, 
144, 145, 146. 

‘All, Mir Sayyid, of Nalhar, 102. 

‘AH, Mir Sayyid, of Qum, 260. 

‘All, Mir Sayyid, of Tabriz, see 
Juda’i. 
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‘All, Mulla, the Muhaddis^ see 
^’Srami. 

‘AIT ‘Adil ^ah I, of BIjapur,216, 
229 n 1, 232 n 1, 330n 1. 

‘AIT Ahnaad, Maul an a, see Nish- 
ani. 

‘AIT Akbar, see §aiiT of 

Hirat. 

‘AIT Barid SJhah, of BTdar, 330 
n 1. 

'AIT KhSii, MTrzada, 450. 

‘AH l^an, ruler of Kashmir, 99. 

‘AIT Musa’u-’r-Rizft, see Riza, 
Imam. 

‘AIT MutaqqT, ^aikli, 71, 72. 

‘AIT Naql’u-’l HadT, Imfim, 472 
n 2. 

‘All Quli Khan, ^lamlu, 262 n 1. 

‘AIT RaT, of Little Tibat, 367. 

‘All ^Tr, AmTr, 298. 

‘Alim, Mulla, of Kabul, ‘ Arif, 
Rabi'T, 215, 363, 373, 374, 375, 
376, 378 

Allah Bakbf^, ^laikli, of Garhma- 
khtesar, 96. 

‘Allahabad, see Ilahab^. 

‘AllamT, 613, see Abil’l-Fazl, 

Alwand, 253. 

Alwar, 21, 162, 163. 

AmanT, Mulls QhanT, 262, 397. 

Amar Singh, Rana, 337 n 2. 

Amarkot, 308 n 2. 

Ambala, 6 n 3, 47 n 4. 

AmbethT, 27, 28, 36, 36, 38, 131, 
132, 189. 

AmTna ^aja, see ]^Sja>yi Jahan. 

AmTr QazI, see Aslrl. 

AmTr Beg, l^Sja, 476. 

Amroha. 3, 63, 64, 120, 219, 346. 

AnisT, Yol QulT, 262. 

‘Anqa, 2. 


Ansnr tribe, 113. 
j Anup Tala’o, 129. 

I Anwarl, the poet, 233, 508 n 1. 
j Anwaru^H-tanziU 360 n 2. 
i * Aqa'id-i Nasafi^ 109. 
j ‘Aqil, see §alih the Madman. 

I ‘Arab Bahadur, 126 n 5, 229 n 1. 
j * Ard’isu-'l-Baydn, 17. 
j Ardabll, 190, 191. 

Ardastan, 237. 

‘Arif, ^laikh, Husainf, 98 , 99, 
100, lOl. 

' ‘Arif, .see ‘Alim, Mulla, of KSbul. 
i ‘ Arif-i-JSmT, MaulavT, 49. 

Aristotle , 226. 

I 

j ArlSt clan, 286 n 1. 

I Arsalan-i- Jazib, 251. 

I AsadI , Hakim , 251 n 2. 
i Asaf 1, see ( rhiyftsu-’d-dTn, 

i MTrza. 

I Asaf ^i«n II, see Ja‘far Beg. 

1 AsafT, 260, 271, 333, 521. 

I Asghar, vSayyid. 31, 32, 35 n 1. 

! A^^kl. M?r, oi Qum, 260, 261, 292 
i n 1 , 326. 
i A^raf Wian, 468. 
i Ashraf Kban, Mir Munshi, 255, 

! 266. 

Asia Minor, 20. 

AsTrgarh, 174, 381 n 2. 

AsTrT, Amir Qazi, 255 , 256. 

‘Askari, Mlrza, 407 n 1. 

1 A^rar i-Maktum^ 203 n 2. 

I Astarftbad. 411, 461. 

I Ataga ^an, ^amsu ’d-din 
Muhammad, 280, 298, 302 n 1, 
308, 309 , 310 , 336 n 2 . 388n 1, 
396 n 1, 406 n 1, 454 n 2, 471 
n 2. 

Atak, 75, 253, 274, 393, 501. 

Atashl, of QandahSr, 253, 264. 
AtasbJccda-yi-A^rl, 239 n. 2, 240 n 
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3, 291 n 2, 292 n 3, 322 n 1, 408 
n 4, 432n ), 464 n 1, 620 n 1. 
Awadh, see Oudh. i 

* Awarifu-l-Ma*arif , 17, 19, 38, 225 | 

n 3. 

'Ayishah. 26 n 3. 

‘Ayyaz, QazI, 130. 

A‘zam, ^aikh, of Badaon, 26, 26. 
A'^am, ^aikh, of Lakhnau, 136. 
A*zampur, 69, 70. 

A^r, 425. 

AzarbaijSn, 149, 338 n 3. 

Awri, 269. 


'AzSzil, 633. 

*Azdl, see Azudl, air. 

‘Aziz K3ka, Mirza, 1^3n-i-A‘zam, 
229 n 1, 298 n 6, 302 n 1, 310 n 
1, 329 n 1, 336, 376, 379, 388, 
389, 406 n 1, 461, 471. 
‘Azizu-’llah, Mir, 386, 387. 
‘Azizu-’llah, 14, 15, 16, 17. 

♦Azizu-’llah, ^ai^, of 
I 3. 4, 109. 

‘ ‘Azoo, Mr. R. F., 24 n 
j *Azudi, al-, 70, 124. 

I ‘Azudu-’l'Mulk, 216. 


BabS ^ir, Qalandar, 498 n 1. 

B§.bar, ^ahiru-’d-din Muhammad, 
the Emperor, 43 n 4, 218 n 6, 
263, 265, 378, 491 n 6. 

B5bari script, 378, 379. 

BSbfl, see Babylon. 

B&bu, Miyah, see ‘Abdu-*I-Wah- 
hab.* 

B5bu, Agha, 512 n 2. 

Babylon, 488 n 1. 

Bada^^ian, 65, 84 n 6, 214, 263, 
270 n 2, 344 n 1, 374, 409 n 2, 
410, 441, 448, 461, 519. 

Badanjan, Mir, 233. 

Badfion, 25, 31, 32 n 6, .'38, 64, 65, 
91, 106, 108, 152, 164, 165, 208, 
329, 363 n 2, 386, 386, 397, 398, 
419, 493. 

BSdSoni, ‘Abdu-’l-Qadir b. Muluk 
^Sh, 1, 6 n 4, 7 n 1, 11 n 5, 
22, 24 w 2, 26 n 3, 26 n 3, 32 n 
1, 33 n 2, 38, 39 nn 1, 3, 40 n 
3, 41 n 4, 67 n 1, 63 n 4, 81 n 
I, 83, 84 n I, 86, 88 n 6. 10, 10, 
10, 108, 121 n 1, 126 n 1, 132 n 


2, 142 n I, 143 n 2, 145 n 6. 173 
n 6, 185 n 1, 195, 202, 204, 206, 
206, 207, 208, 231 n 3, 232 n 4, 
233 n 2, 235 w 3, 248 n 1, 249 
n 2, 269 n 1, 273 n 1 , 283 n 4, 
284 n 2, 292 n 1, 308 n 3, 317 
n 3, 323 n 1, 330 n 1, 34.5 n 2, 
360 w 4, 351 n 1, 372 n 3, 376, 
386 n 2, 386 n 5, 389 n 2, 399 n 
j 4, 417 n 2, 419, 420, 421, 441, 
460 n 3, 458 n 2, 460 n 2, 466 
n 4, 466 nn 2, 3, 474 n 1, 477, 
480 n 3, 481 n 2, 483 n 2, 493, 
5, 3, 526, 627, 628, 529, 630, 531, 
532, 536 n 2, 636. 

Badi‘u-'z*Zamftn, of Qazvin, 299 

n3. 

Baghdad, 12 n 4, 20, 62 n 4, 226 
n 3, 293 n 2. 

Bahadur ]^an, 228 n 2, 314, 
333. 

Bahari, 376, see ‘Alim, Mulla, of 
K&bul. 

BahS’u-’d-din, ^aja, see Naqsh- 
band. 
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BahS’u-’d-din Mufti, 78, 

113, 174. 

Baha’u-’d-din ZakarjyS, ^ai^, 
143. 

Bahraic, 46 n 6. 

Bahram, see Saqqa. 

Bahrain MirzS, §afavl, 476. 

Bahroc, 134. 

Baillie John, Captain, 29 n 6. j 

Bairam ]^an, an an an, 8, | 
14, 65, 77, 78 n 1, 83, 110, 122, 
141, 162, 162, 185, 209, 217. 218, 1 
227, 254 n 2, 265, 256, 267 , 280, j 
310 nn I. 3, 335, 344 n 1, 351, ! 
403, 437, 444, 469, 473, 476, 512 | 
n 2, 624, 626. j 

Bajaur, 233 wn 1, 2. | 

Bajwara, 169, 217. 

Bakhtyar i-KakT, l^iaja Qutbu-’d- | 
din, 19 n 1,46. 

Bakkar, 121, 124, 137, 138, 173, 498. 
Balin, 324 n 1. 

Balut, 317. 

Banaras, 7 n 21, 166, 242 n 1. 

Bandar Jarun, 473 n 1. 

Bang, see Bangal. 

Bangal, 8, 83, 177, 178 n 1, 188, 
229 n 1, 314 n 1, 316, 341, 432 n 
1,433, 150 n 2, 536. 


BasS^wmi, 283 n 4, 286. 
Basaldiwanl sect, 283, 284, 285, 
287, 613. 

Basawar, 26, 146. 162, 483. 

Bay at, 338 n 3. 

Bayazi, 270, 271. 

BSyazId-i-Ansarl, 37. 

Bayazid, ^laikh, of Bustara, 7, 
328. 

Bftz Bahadur, 407 n 1. 

Bazhar, 188. 

Beale, Oriental Biographical Dic^ 
tionary, 37 nn if 1. 

Begum Pod^iah, 138. 

Belle w, Races of Afghanistan, 73 
n. 4. 

Bengal, see Bangal. 

Berar, 83 n 7, 330 n I, 372 n 3, 
422 n I. 

Beth Jalandar Diiab, 159 n I, 217 
n 3, 280. 

Bhagavad Oita, 511 n 1. 

Bhakkar, see Bakkar. 

Bharatpur, 160 n 4. 

Bhawanlgarh, 173 n 1. 

Bhimbar, 613. 

Bhungaon, 66. 

Bidar, 330 n 1. 

Bihar, 178 n 1, 263 n 4, 299 n 3, 


Banju, ^ail^, of Sambhal, 97. 
Banoda, 172. 

B&nswala, 127, 137. 

Baqa’i, 273. 

Baqa’I, alias Rusva'i, 308. 

Bik|!, of Kol&b, 270. 

Barbud, 423. 

Bardwan, 338 n 3, 450 n 2. 

Bari, 10, 475. 

Bari Duab, 10, n 2, 47 n 4, 345 

n3. 

Barl^urdar, MTrza, l^an*i-‘Alam, 
see Haindamf. 


620 n 3. 

Bijanagar, see Vijayanagar. 
BIjapur, 216 n 2, 229 n 1, 232 n 1, 
330 n. 1, 380 n 2, 438 n 4. 

Blkanir, 122. 

BIkasI, 268, 269, 497. 

Bikramajit, see Vikramaditya. 
BilgrSm, 106, 107. 

Blna, ^aikh, 237, 238. 

BIr Bar, Raja, 128, 233 n I, 327 n 
2, 351 n 1. 

BIrun-i Panjnad, 47 n 6, 48 n 7. 
Biyah, the, 350. 
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Biyana, 74, 160, 344 n 1, 436. 
Bohara tribe, 83. 

Bombay Presidency, 83 n 7. 
Bugb^S ]&5razm, 

215 n 4. 

Buhlul Lodi, Sulj^Sn, 58 n 2. 
Buhim, Shaikh, 7, 43, 167, 171. 
Bu^ara, 197, 198, 210, 242 n 3^ 
336, 462, 472 n 2, 498 n 1, 526. 


Burhan, ^aikh, 10, II, 12. 

Burhan i-Tapjbiq , 526. 

I Burhanpur, 174, 231, 304, n 3, 495 
j ti 3, 

j Burton, Sir Richard, Pilgrimage to 
El-Medinah and Meccah, 26 n 3. 

I Bustam, 7, 222, 328. 

Bnstdnf the, 90, 245. 

Buzdq, 422 n 2. 


C. 

Caghatal tribe, 307, 310, 366, 407, 
408, 439. 

CaghataT, Sultan, 257. 

Canfir, 7, 11. 

Catgahv, 7 n 1. 

Oayan Ladh, ^ai^, 163, 164. 
Ceylon, 339. 

Chat!, (Chat), 47, 52. 

Chausa, see Jauea, 


Chittagong, see Cntganv. 
Chunar, see Caner. 

Cinab, the, 172 n 2, 613 n 4, 
Cingiz l^an, of Gujarat, 229 n 1. 
Cinhat DOab, 513 n 4. 

Ci^itl order, 52, 69, 82 n 4. 
Ci^tl, ^aikh Husain, 297, 298. 
Citor, 11 n 5, 476. 

Cucak Begum, 344 n 1. 


D 

Daghistani, 260 n 2, 405 n 1, 408 
n 4, 462 n 2, 464 n 1, 474 n 1, 
520 n 1. 

Dagh u Malialll regulations. 

Dakan, 46 n 6, 74, 126, 170, 216, 
229, 230, 239, 263 n 4, 273, 299 
n 3, 302 n 1. 304 n 3, 318 n 2, 
340 n 6, 341, 372, 373 n 1, 380, 
383, 390, 429 n 1, 438, 441, 443, 
447. fi 2, 468, 460, 519. 

Dakhan, see Dakan. 

Dal^ll, Maiik Ahmad, 318, 319, 

Dalpat, 620 n 3. 

Damascus, 50. 

Damavand, 253 n 2. 

Damayanti, 422 n 1. 

DSnihr, 319. 


Daniyal, Sultan, 263 n 4, 383 n 1, 
495 n 3, 496 n 1. 

DarvTsh, Mulla, 370. 

Darvishabad, 324 n 1. 

Da’ud, MTr Sayyid, 136. 

Da’ud, Sl^iaikh, of Chati, 47, 48, 
49, 60, 61, 62, 53, 64, 55, 56, 67. 
58, 69, 60, 61, 62 , 63, 64 , 81 nn 
1, 3, 82 n 4, 163, 154. 

Da’udiyyah order, 167. 

I Daurl, Mir, Sul.tan Bayazid, 

! Katibu-’l-Mulk, 316, 317, 318. 

; DavS’i, see ‘Ainu-’l-Mulk, jl&kiin. 

: DawwanI, Jalalu-’d-dtn, ManlSnn, 
I Mv^aqgig, 202, 205, 229 n 1, 320, 
I 329 n 1. 

I Dholpur, 10 n 2. 
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DIbelpur, 50, 344 n 1. 

Dihli, 3, 6 n 3, 8, 47 n 4, 58, 63 n 
6, 73 n 3, 91, 97, 122, 163, 164. 
165, 166, 167, 168. 169, 186, 188, 
210, 219, 228. 254 n 2. 261, 275, 
276, 277, 297, 310 n 3, 363 n 2, 
390, 401 n 3. 411, 465, 474. 480, 
612 n 2. 

Dihnama^ the, 281. 


DIpfilpur, see DIbalpur. 

Diu, 389 n 2. 

* Divine Era,' the, 425. 

‘Divine Faith,' the, 1, 118 n 2, 
166 n 5, 198 n 3, 299 n 3, 389 n 
2, 411 n 1, 414 n I, 415 n 1, 
I 422 n 2. 

! DughalbSd, 385. 


F. 

Fahmi, of Astarabad, 411. 

Fahmi, of Samarqand, 405. 

Fahml, of ^iliran, 405, 508 n 1. | 

Fa’iqi, 403. | 

FaizI, ^aito, FayyazI, 86, 110 n \ 
3, 118 n 1, 144, 167, 168, 160, i 

167, 170, 172, 173 n 6, 194, 196, [ 

203, 230, 234, 236 n 3, 236, 260, j 

287 n 7, 297, 322 n 2, 323, 341, 

361,372,393,411,412,413,414, 
416, 416, 417, 418, 419, 420, 421, ! 
422, 423, 424, 425, 426, 427, 428, | 
429, 446, 447, 460, 486 n 6, 486 j 
n 2, 487 n 1, 521, 636 n 2. 

Fal^ru-’d-dm, ^ail^, 13, 14. 

Fana’I, 407. 

Farab, 76. 

FaraHzy 94. 

Farhad, 287, 369. 

Farid, ^ai^, 402. 

Farid, MaulSna, 175. 

Farid-i-^akarganj , ^aikh, 18, 19, 

50. 

Faridu-’d-din ^ir ^fih, see ^ir 
Shah. 

Faridun, 337. 

Faridun, Mir, 228. 

Faridun Barlas, Mirza, 337 n 2. 

Faridun 337 n 2. 


Farighi, Mir, of ^liraz, 403, 404. 

Fari^ta, see Firi^ta. 

Fariai, Muhammad ^larif, 429, 
430, 431. 

Pars, 216, 338 n 3. 

Farrukh ^ah, 19 n 1. 

Farrukhabad, 93 n 5. 

FSruqi Dynasty, the, 229 n 5. 

Fast, the continued, 40. 

Fathpiir Sikri, 18 n 5, 21, 26, 114, 
127, 130, 131 n 4, 137, 142, 144, 
149, 152, 162, 163, 107, 171 n 1, 
181, 198, 274, 275, 298, 314 n 1, 
370, 374, 381, 436. 

Fathu-’llah, Hakim, of Gllftn, 237, 

Fathu-'llah, Mir, or ^iSh, of 
Shiraz, 193, 216, 2.32, 380, 403, 
420. 

Fathu-'ilah Tarin, of Sam- 

bhal, 21. 

Ffttirnah, 48 n 2, 516. 

Fawatihu-l-Wilayahf 373 n 3, 374. 

Fayyaw, see Faizi, ^aikh. 

Fazil, Shaikli, 296, 297. 

Fazilat, QSzi, 126. 

Faziu-'llah, Mulla, Fazli, 464, 465. 

Fikri, Mir Sayyid Muhammad, the 
Weaver, nicknamed Mir RuV>a‘i, 
352, 406. 
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Firdausi, 251 n 2, 469 n 3. 

Firiahta, 19 n I, 46 w 2, 269 n 1, 
308 n 3, 363 n 2. 

FIruza, of KSbul, 409, 410, 411. 


Fulad Beg Barlas, Mirza, 235, 236. 
Fusunl, of Yazd, 408, 409, 498. 
FusuBu-UHikamf 17, 29, 163, 263. 
Fuzail b. ‘lyaz, 19. 


G. 

Gada’i, ^iai^,8, 77, 122, 123, 141. 
Gakkhars, the, 396 n 1. 

Ganges, the, 7 n 2, 309, 314 n 1. 
Gangoh, 6, 82, 83, 

Gangu, see Gangoh. 

Ganja, 394 n 2. 

Garha, 293 n 2. 

Garhmakhtesar, 96. 

Gafhwal, 10 n 2. 

Garmstr, 342 n 2. 

Gaur, 264 n 2. 

Ghairatl, of ^Iraz, 403. 
Ohau8-i-A*s5am, ^aiWi, 61, 52, 54, 
58, 59, 135. 
fihaus-i-RabbanI, 152. 

Ghausiyyah order, 175. 

Ghausu ’s-§aqalain, 50. 

GhazSlI, of Ma^had, 239, 240, 247 
260 n 2, 271, 330. 

GlxazT ]^an, see Nizam, QazT. 
Ghaznavl, Mir Muhammad, IGiaa- 
i-Kalan, 396, 397, 398. 

Gjiaznln, 268. 

^azz&ll. Imam, 88. 

QhilzSi, 73 n 4. 

Qhiyas, Shah, 518. 

Ghiyasu-*d-drn ‘AlI-yi’-Akhund, 
Naqib Kh5n, 160, 173, 180, 444. 
Ghiyasu-’d-din ‘All, MIrzft, Asaf 
IQifin, 148, 180, 299. 


Ghiyasu-’d-dln Muhammad, of Ma- 
shhad, 287 n 7. 

Ghorl, 327 n 2. 

Ghubarl, Qasim ‘All i^an, 398 ^ 
399, 400, 401. 

Ghurbatl, of His&r, 401, 402. 

Gllan, 224, 234, 237, 304, 432» 
496. 

Gopamau, 28, 30, 31, 35 n 1, 
189. 

Greeven, R, Heroen Five, 46 n 6. 

Gujarat (Panjab), 513 n 3. 

Gujarat, 14 n 2, 74, 77, 78, 83, 84, 
86, 98, 99, 114, 116, 134, 162, 
163, 158 n 3, 168, 176, 192, 197, 
214, 230, 247, 262, 263 n 4, 267, 
273, 306, 323, 326, 344 n 1, 361, 
381 n 2, 389 n 2, 390, 396 n 1, 
460 n2, 454 n 2, 468, 473 n 1, 
498 n 1, 608 n 1, 612 n 2, 636. 

Gul Afghan, 245. 

Qulbahar, 376. 

Qulkanda, 330 n 1, 438 n 4. 

QuMan-i-Baz, 84. 

GunSbad, see JunabSd. 

GurgSon, 163 n 2. 

Gwaliyar (Gwalior), 6, 9, 10, 44, 
63 , 62 , 95, 126, 127 n 1, 158 n 
3, 189 , 380 n 1, 381, 466 n 3, 
467 n 1. 
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H. 

Habash » Mfr, 438. 

Habibu-UlRh, ]^aja, 322 n 1, 323. 

Hafig, the poet, 36, 37 nn 1, 3, 49 
w 7, 105, 140 n 1, 149, 463 n 3, 
623 n 1, 529 n 1. 

Hafiz-i-Kumaki, 213, 214. 

Hafizu>*d-dxni“’n-Nasafr, see Abu-’l- 
Barakat. 

Haft Iqllm, 239 n 2, 240 n 3, 242 
n 3, 260 n 2, 367 n 2, 406 n 1, 

439 n 4, 452 n 2. 

Haft Kiahwar, 411 n 1, 425 n 5. 

Haft Paikar, 411 n 1, 498 n 1, 

Haidar, Mir, of Kashan, see RafM. 

Haidarl, of fabrlz, 302, 303, 304. 

Haig, Major-General M. R., The 
Indus Delta Country, 89 n 2. 

Haig, Major T.W., Historic Land 
marks of the Deccan, 229 n 5, 

330 n 1, 372 n 3, 373 n 1, olO 
n, 1. 

Hairatr, 148. 

Haji Begum, 168. 

Haji ^alfa (Haji IQiallfa), 4 nn 
1, 2, 17 nn 1, 2, 3, 25 n 1, 26 n 

1, 29nn2, 3, 4, 41 n 6, 49 n 1, 

70 n 9, 75 nn 4, 6, 84 n 3, 88 n 

8, 92 n 7, 93 n 1, 287 n 5. 

Haji MIrza Beg, 367 n 3. 

Haji Muhammad i^abu^anl, 
Shai^, 338, 495. 

Haji Suii^fin, of Thanesar, 114, 116, 
116, 173, 174. 

Hajrl, Hasan, 522, 623. 

Hakim-i-Misri, 230 , 231. 

Hakimu-’l-Mulk, of GHan, 224, 225, 

226, 232, 236. 

H&latl, Yadgar, 273 n 1, 307, 308. 

Halmund, 342 n 2. 

Hamadan, 209, 253 n 2,361, 471, 

473 n 1. 


Hamadanl sect, 118 n 2, 119. 
Hamdam Beg, ‘ Abdu-’r-Ralimftn 
Dulda’i, 521. 

Hamdaml, BarkhurdSr, Mlrzi, 
lOian i-‘Alam, 520, 621. 

Harold, Haji, 7. 

Hamid- i Qadirl, ^laikh, 61, 141. 
Hamidpur, 141. 

HSmzah, Amir, 292, 

Hamzah, ^aikVi, of Lukhnaii, 103, 
‘ 104. 

HanafI sect, 130 , 210. 

HanafI, MuUa, 248. 

Hanifah, Abu, see Abu Hatilfah. 
HausI, 19 n 1. 

Hardol, 189 n 1. 

Haribans, the, 345 n 2, 350 n 4. 
Harut, 488. 

Hasan, Imam, 48, 148. 

Hasan, Hakim, 219 n 2, 234. 
Hasan I^an Sur, 178 n 1. 

Hasan, QazI, of Qazvin, 381. 

) Hasan, Shaikli, 15, 119 n 1, 276. 

I Hasan, ^laikli, son of Shaikh 
I Blna, 237. 

I Hasan Abdai, 233 n 1, 235. 

I Hasan ‘Ali, ^ailcb, of Mausil, 192, 

! 193. 

Ha^im, 97. 

Ha^im, Muhammad, 524,525, 526. 
Ha^iral, of Kirman, 242 n 3. 
Hatim, Miyah, of Sambhal, 3, 4, 
6, 109, 110, 111, 112, U3, 188. 
Hatim, }^aikh, of Gopamau, 30. 
Hatim (poet), 608 n 1. 

Haya*I, 306. 

Hayati, of GUan, 304 , 305, 306. 
Hemu, 254 n 2, 310 n 3, 314 n 1. 
Hijaz, 14 n 2. 139, 157, 168. 176, 
355 n 3, 361 n 1, 365, n 1, 383, 
473 n L, 619. 
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Hijiz ^»n, 385. 

Himalayas, the, 327 n 2. 

Hindal Mirza, 286 n 1, 379 , 380. 

Hindaun, 161, 162. 

Hirst (Herat), 262 n 1, 286, 298, 
304, 316 n 1, 316 n 2, 324 n 1. 
334 n 4, 358. 406 n 2, 439 n 
4, 461, 473 n 1, 494, 616, 617, 
619. 

"HiTzu-l-amani wa Wajhu-H-tahan, 

41. 

HisSmu-’d-dTn, Miyah, of Taianiba* 
64. 

Hisar Firuza (Hissar), 401, 466. 

Ho^iyarpilr, 169 n 1. 

Hughes, Dictionary of lalam^ 27 n 
6, 40 n 6, 62 n 4, 82 n 1, 85 n 
4, 133 n 3. 

HumSyun, Nasiru-’d dm Muham- 
mad, the Emperor, 6 n 4, 8, 11 
n 2, 89 n 2. 164, 161, 168 n 2, 
199, 219, 246, 248 n 2. 263, 264, 
266, 266 n 1, 267, 269, 275, 286 

n 1, 293 n 2, 308 n 2, .309, 310 

n 3, 314 n 1. ,333 n 1, 3.34 n 4, 

336, 344 n 1, 362 n 1, 378, 396 

n 1. 407 n 1, 446, 460, 461 n 3, 
491 n 6. 


Humffm, Hakim, 199, 233 n 1, 
234, 432. 

Hurmuz, 193, 323. 

Husain, TmSm. 48. 

Husain, the ll^Sdim, 21. 

Husain, I^Sja, of Marv, 248, 249, 
250, 261, 401. 

Husain, I^Sja, of Mashhad, see 
9ana’T. 

Husain, MaulSna, see Naq^L 

Husain-i-MidT, QazT MTr, 115. 

Husain, Mir Sayyid, Khing-sawar, 
149. 

Husain, ^aikh, of Badal^skSn, 
151, 162. 

Husain, ^aikh, of Bazhar, 188. 

Husain, ^aiWi, of AjmTr, 136, 
137. 138, 139. 

Husain, Sbail^, of i^arazm, 161, 
214, 401. 

Husain SultRn, Lanjorah, 89. 

Husain l^Rn, Tukrnja, Muham- 
mad. 6, 31, 32, 34, .35, .37, .38.42, 
43,46. 56, 60, 63 n 4. 103, 104, 
134, 144, 397. 470. 

Huf^n u Naz^ 498 n 1. 

HuznT, MTr, 304. 

Huzur, HiijT, 6. 


I. 

*mdat-Khana, the, 73, 74. 129 n 
1, 163, 176, 180, 182, 196. 

Ibn Hajar, 443. 

Ibn KhallikSn, 19 n 2, 37 n 7, 41 
n5. 

IbrShfm, HsjT, of Sirhind, 84. 
IbrShim, HSjT, the Traditionist, 

196 . 

IbrShTm, son of Adham, 397. 
IbrShTm, l^fija, 19. 


I IbrshTm, Sayyid, of Irij, 41. 

I Ibrahim, ^aikh, ‘Arab, 341. 
i IbrShTm Qutb ^Sh, 619. 
i Ibrahim-i-Ci^tl, ^aikh, 137. 
IbrfthTm Husain, !l^5ja, the 
AhadT, 317. 318. 

IbrShTm Husain, MTrza, 56, 61. 
IbrShTm LodT, SultSn, 43, 103. 
Ihya*un-*Ulum, 29, 76, 88. 

IlSh Bakhsh, Shai^, 162. 
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JlShabad, 66 n 9, 126 n 1, 1S8, 
172, 380. 

Tlahabas, see Ilahabad, 

Iblhdad, Miyafi, of Bari, 10. 

Ilahdad, Miyan, of Lakhnau, 134, 
136. 

IlShdfld, Maulana, of Amroha, 
219, 346. 

Ilahdad, Maulana, of Sultan pur, 

172. 

Ilahdad-i-Langarkhani, Maulana, 
215. 

Iliyas, Maulwna, 190. 

‘IlmT, Mir Murtaza, 385, 386 

'ImSd (poet), 281. 

‘Imadiyyah Kurds, 520 n 1. 

‘Imami, Mir, Mui>;hbaoa, 257. 

Imperial Gazetteer^ the, 10 n, 2, 120 
n 4, 124 n 3, 146 n 2, 159 n 1, 
160 n 2, 161 n 4, 163 n 2, 173 
n 1, 178 n 1, 189 n 1, 190 n 2, 
196 n 3, 219 n 1. 

‘Inayatu-’llSb, the Scribe, 391. 

‘Iraq, 84 n 5, 190, 218 n 5, 239, 
247, 258, 205, 283 n 4, 302 n 1, 
304, 318, 443 n 2, 473 n 1, 474 
n 1 , 480, 519. 

*Traq-i-*Arab. 20 n 1. 


Irij, 41. 

IrvSn, 338 n 3. 

*Is8, ^ail^, of Agra, 188. 

‘IsSmu-’d-dln, Mulls, of lafarSm, 
210, 213, 214, 248. 

! IsaulT, 34. 

! Isfahan, 149, 258, 318 n 2, 351, 
,367, 463 «. 3, 508, 520. 

I IsfarSTn, 210, 213. 

j Tahaq-i KakO, SJiaildi, of Lfthor, 
85, 86, 87, 217, 

*I^qT I^an, Maulana, 384, 385. 

Islam, ^mikh, see Salim, ^aikh. 

Isliin, ^laildi, see SalTrn, SJiail^i. 

Isma^il, Maulana, the ‘Arab, 188- 

Isma'Tl. Maulana, of Ucch, 48, 157. 

IsmS'il I, ^ah, SafavT, 98, 148, 
476 n 2. 

Isma*!! II, Hhah, Safavl, 190, 191, 
287 n 7. 

lpma‘TI, Shaikh, 44, 181. 

‘ Iffmat-i-A nhiya , 114. 

Iep,ilahatu-'e-^ufiyyah, 11 n 4, 12 n 
5, 14 n 1, 17 n 7, 44 n 4, 67 n 
4, 75 n 9. 

‘ItSbl, Sayyid Muhammad, of 
Najaf, 380, 381, 382, 383. 

Itawa, 333 n 1. 


J. 

Jabal-i-^Amili, 191. 

Ja‘far, 146 
Ja‘far, Ahadi, 495. 

Ja‘f£tr, Sayyid, of HirSt, 298, 

Ja‘far Beg, Qazvini, Asaf Klian II 
299,300, 301, 429 n 1. 

Jahan ^Sh, Mirza, 266. 

JabBngir, Nuru 'd-din Muhammad 
the Emperor, 18 n 6, 137 n 4, 
149, 150 n 2, 193 n 4, 198 n 3, 


211 n 2, 232 nn 1, 3, 237 nn 2, 
3, 4, 248 n 2, 263 n 4, 274.299 n 
3, 315 n 3, 327 n 2, 337 n 2, 
367 n 3, 370, 408 n 4, 429 n 1, 
444 n 3, 463 n 3, 480, 494 n 3. 
498nl,520n 3, 635 n 2. 

Jaipur, 161 n 4, 278 n 3. 

Jala’ir clan, 454 n 1. 

JalSl, the Physician, 227. 

JalSl, Maulini, of Tala. 157. 
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JalSl, Mir Sayyid, of Bad&on, 91, 

121 . 

Jalal, Sayyid, of BukhSrS, 472 n 2. 
JalSl-i-W5sil, ^aiWi, of Kalpl- 

196. 

Jalal Khan Qurci, 420. 

J alalia Nala^ 513 n 4. 
Jalaiu-'d-dm-i-Qadirr, Mir Sayyid, 
of Agra, 135, 136. 

Jalalu-*d-din, Qazi, of Multan, 124, 
126. 

Jalalu-’d-din ^aikh, of Qannauj, 
93, 94, 96. 

Jalalu-’d-dm, ^aiWi, of Thanesar, 

5,6. 

Jalalu-’d-din Dawwani, Maulana, 
Muhaqqiqt see Dawwam. 
Jalalu-’d-din RumT, Maulana, 118, 
161, 523 n 1. 

Jalalu ’d-din MIran ^ah, 491 n 6. 
Jalandar, 133. 

Jalandar Diiab, see Beth Jaiandar 
Duab. 

Jalaun, 196 n 3. 

Jalmu8U-’z-Zaman, see ‘All, Hakim. 
Jam, 218 n 5. 

Jam, Shaikh, 466, 622. 

Jamftl l^Sn, Afghan, 11 n 6. 

Jamal j^an, Miyah, of Badaon, 
397, 398, see Nasihl. 

Jamal ]^an, Miyah, Mufti of 
DihlT, 123, 124,276. 

Jamalu>’d din, Mir, 114, 115. 

Jamalu *d-din, ^ailj]h» of HSnsi, 19 
n 1. 


Jamalu- ’d-din, Muhammad, Mau- 
lana, 167. 

Jami (the poet), 180, 181, 226, 227, 
243, 271, 329, 444 n 1. 448, 497. 
Jamili, of Kalpi, 296, 297. 

Jamna, the, 246, 274. 

Jamshid, 269, 349, 489 n 1 . 

Jan Qurbani tribe, 263. 

Jam Beg, 337 n 2. 

Jat tribe, 80. 

Jaunpur, 10, 11 n 2, 66, 68 n 3, 
76. 77, 83, 126 n 5, 135, 158, 239, 
257, 270 n 1, 314 n 1, 406, 410. 
Jaurati sect, 247. 

Jausa, 161, 308. 

Jawahiru-H~Qur*an, 88. 

Jaza’ir, al-, 341. 

Jazbi, Pad ^ ah QulT. 293 , 294, 
295. 

Jec Duab, 172 n 2. 

Jerusalem, 422 n 2. 

Jhalara, 207. 

Jhanjhana, 144. 

Ji-ji Anaga, 308 n 2, 336 n 2, .388, 
n 1. 

Jihlam, 172 n,2, 

.Til, 12 n 4. 

Jodh Bai, 18 n 5. 

Jodhpur, 18 n 5, 278 n 3. 

Juda’i, Mir, 260 n 2. 291, 292, 
365 n 1. 

Junabid, see Junabud. 

Junabud, 304 n 1, 315. 

Junagarh, 454 n 2. 
Junaid-i-Baghdadi, ^aikh. 37. 


K. 


Ka*b 6. Zuhair, 4 n 1, 119. 

Ka*hahf the, 19 n 4, 22, 28 n 2, 
82, 162, 168, 241, 266, 268, 269, 


279, 347, 355, 356 n 2, 361, 38', 
395, 417, 523 n 2. 

Kabir, ^ail^, 143, 144. 
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Kabir, son of Mfr Munaw- I 

war, 158, 169. ! 

Kabul, 66, 99, 137, 192, 213. 216, 
237, 242, 244, 250, 267, 263 n 4, 
343, 344 w 1, 364 n 4, 366, 362 n 
1, 363, 367, n 3, 373, 376, 409, 
436 n 1, 450 n 4, 468. 

Kacch, 498 n 1. 

Kaiiyyah, al-, 29, 287 

Kahi, Miyan, see Qasim-i-Kahl. 

Kakori, 41. 

Kaku, ^aikb, 85. 

Kalan Beg, I^aja, 340, 

KalpI, 10, 296, 342. 

Kalu, ^aikh, 66. 

Kamal, ^aikh, of Alwar, 21. 

Kamal l^an, Gakkhar, 344 n 1. 
Kamal-i-BiyabanI, ^aikh, 137. 
Kamala, the ^adr, 234. 
Kamalu-’d-din Husain, Miyah, of 
Shiraz, 184, 185, 186, 188, 277, 
278. 

Kamalu-’d-din Sulaiman, 19 n 1. 
Kambu tribe, 122, 123. 

Kami, 239 n I, see ‘ Ala’u-’d-Dau- 
lah, Mir. 

Kami, of Qum, 439. 

Kamran Mirza, 308 n 2, 340 n 3, 
396 n 1,451. 

Kanauj, see Qannauj. 

Kango, 127. 

Kant u Gola, 31 n 3, 56, 60, 103, 
134 n 3, 397. 

Kapur-i-Majzub, ^aikh, of Gwa- 
UySr, 95, 96. 

Kara, 314 n 1. 

Karbala, 120 n 2, 473 n 1. 
Karnagarh, 173 n 1. 

Kamal, 174, 274. 

Karoria, 386. 

Kashan, 237 n 2, 283, 299 n 3, 302 
n 1,322. 


KSahghar. 344 n 

Kazimir. 99, 100, 200, 203 , 207. 
209, 216, 266, 299 n 3, 344 n 1, 
360, 367, 460, 474, 483, 491, 496. 
613, 536. 

KSyasths, or KSyats, 89. 

Kerbela, see KarbalS. 

!^iabu.^an, 227 n 2, 496, 
j^Sf, see !^av5f. 

^afi Khan, Muhammad H&shim, 
324 n 3. 

l^airabad, 28, 45, 188 n 6. 
l^aja, Mulla, 211. 

Khaja-yi-Ahrar, 05. 

Khaja yi-Jahan, Arninu-’d-din Mah- 
mud, of Hirat, 181, 213 n 4, 334. 
Khrtjagan IGiaja, 65. 

]^an Ahmad Khan, 432 n 2. 
I^an-i-‘Alam, see Haradami. 
]^ani*A‘zam, see ‘Aziz Kilka, 
Mirza. 

IGian-i-Jahan, 166. 
l^ian-i-Kalan, see Muhammad 
Kian. 

IGian i-IGian5n. see Bairara Klian 
and ‘Abdu-'r* Rahim Khan, 
Mirza. 

Khan-i-Zaraan, ‘All Quli IGiSn, 11 
~n 2, 125, 182, 210, 228 n 2, 239, 
240, 264, 265, 314, 328, 329, 3.30, 
334 n 4, 361, 385, 406 n 2. 
J^andesh, 229 n 5, 231, 263 n 4. 

! Khan jar Beg, 3 1 0 , 314 , 316 , 384. 
i Kharazm, 151, 214, 215 n 4, 401. 

; IGiavaf, or l^af, 324, 403. 

I ]^izana-yi'*Amira, 496 n 3. 

Khizr, 133, 338 n 3, 362, 382, 427, 
~481, 487. 

j^izr IGian, 293 n 2. 
j^izr NahSvandi, Aglia, 302 n 1. 
KhokhowSl, see KokuwSl. 
Khotwal, 19 n 1. 
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I^urasan, 110, 126, 302 n 1, 319 
n 6, 336 n 4, 363 n 3, 387 n 6, 
439 n 4, 440 n 3, 480. 
l^urda, 340 n 4. 

I^urram, SultSa, 337 n 2. 
f^iisrav, 369, 423. 
l^usrav, Amir, 233, 261, 357 n 2, 
423 n 4, 443. 

Ijhuarav u Shirln. 411 n 1. 
^usravi, 315. 

]^wurd, Mulla, 407 n 1. 

Kibrawi order, 151. 

Kij, 323. 


Ladan, Miyaii ^lai^i, of Dihli, 91, 
123. 

Labor, 47 n 4, 50, 60, 78, 85, 86, 
89, 9S, 120, 133, 134, 138, 144, 
147, 163, 156, 168 n 3, 159 n 1, 
166, 168, 171 n 1, 176, 191, 194, 
199, 202, 215, 217, 231, 235, 
263, 273, 287 n 7, 323, 361, 383, 
384, 390, 392 n 1, 419, 438, 441, 
472, 620, 626. 

Lakhnau, 27, 31 n 3, 32, 34 n 4, 
38, 41, 42, 43, 103, 104, 106, 108, 
134, 190, 334 n 4. 

Laila, 244, 433. 

Laita u Majnun^ 411 n 1,449, 498 
n 1. 


KtmiyU*u-*«-Sa*adah, 7 . 
Kirman, 242 n 1. 

Kisa’i, 191. 

Kodi, river, 104. 

Kokuwal, 346, 350. 

Kolab, 270. 

Kucik Beg, 476, 476, 477. 

Kufa, 20 w 1. 

Kulahi, Afzal ]^an, 438. 
Kumbhulmer, see Kumbhalgarb. 
Kumbhalgafh, 420. 

Kurnish, 193, 374 n 5. 


La4i, La^l Beg, 441. 

Lane, E., Modern Egyptians , 16 
n 2. 

Langah tribe, and dynasty, 89, 410. 
Laristan, 329 n 1. 

La^kar ]^xan, Khurasan i, 336. 
LawdHh, by Jami, 180, 444. 
LSlavaii^ 511 n 1. 

Liaanu-l-Ohaih , the, 303. 

LiwS’i, Pirzada, 440, 441. 
Lonkaran, Baja, 278. 
Lubbu-'t’Tawdrlkhf 463 n 3. 
Lucknow, see Lakhnau. 

Ludhiana, 144, 145. 

Lutfl, the Astrologer, 442. 
Lutfu-’llah, Hakim, of GllSn, 237. 


Ma^ariju'^n-Nuhuwah, 147. 

Ma'asiri 262 n 1, 322 n 1, 

439 n 1, 473 n 1. 495 n 3, 508 n 
l,612nl, 535n2. 
Ma^dHru-UlJmara, 198 n 4, 264 n 2. 


Machlwara, 254 n 2. 
Madad-i-Ma*a8hf 6 » 2, 76. 
Ma*danu-' I'Afkar^ 498 n 1. 
Madinah, 19 n 4, 20, 127, 167, 168, 
173, 214, 268, 365 n 3. 
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Mahabharata, the, 173, 350, 422, n j 
l,530 n2. 

Mahdavl sect, 10 n 3, 11, 53 n 1, 
74, 77, 84, 110, 111, 118 n 2. 

Mahdi, the Imam, 58 n 2, 74, 77, 
84, 110, 111, 283 n 4. 

Mahdi, Haji, of Labor, 78, 157. 

Mahdl Qasim l^Sn, 293 n 3. ; 

MahistI, of Hlrat, 494. 

Mahmands, 327 n 2. I 

Mahmud, of BasaWiwan, 283 n 1, i 

285, 287. : 

Mahmud, Mir, the Munshl. see 
MahwI. 

Mahmud, Sultan, of ij^haznl, 46 n 
6, 251. 

Mahmud- i'PiySru, Malik, 197, 
198. 

Mahmud-i-Surkh, Mulla, 213. 

Mahmiid, ^aildi, l^brlzl. 

Mahmud-i-GIlanl, ^jaikh, 70 n 7, 
210 n 6, 211 n 1. 

Mahmud Beg, 408 n 4. 

Mahmud l^Sn, 75, 77. 

Mahmudiyyah sect, see Basakh* 
wani sect. 

Mahru, Mir Sayyid, 102. 

Mahwi, Mir Mahmud, the Mun^i, 
391, 444, 445, 446, 447. 

Mahwi, Mir Mu^Ts, 473. 

Main, MIrza Qiill, of Hirat, 454, 
455, 456, 457, 468. 

Maisana, 498 n I, 

MajI tribe, 345. 

Majnun, 244, 287, 433, 453. 

Makhdurau-’l-Mulk, ‘Abdu-’llah, 
Maulana, of Sultanpur, 52, 53, 
54, 74, 81 n 1, 98, 109, 113, 114, 
116, 116, 127, 131. 133, 172. 

Makhzan-i-Asrar. 394, 417 n 1, 
498 n 1. 

Makhzan-i-Kbiyal. 417. 


Makkah, 14 n 2, 19 n 4, 20, 73,77, 
116, 127, 131, 137, 162, 164 n 4, 
168, 173. 190, 191, 199, 214, 218, 
226, 264 n 2, 260, 266 n 1, 267 
n 1, 268, 293 n 2. 302, 334 n 4, 
344 n I, 347 n 6, 356 n 2, 377 
n 2, 378, 389, 395 n 2, 436 n 1 
443, 473, 508 n 1 , 509 n 1 

Makran, 323. 

Malik 6. Anas, 130 n 1. 

Malik, of Qum, 458 , 459, 460, 461. 

Malik! sect, 130. 

Maliku-’l-Kalarn, see QumI, Malik. 

Maliku 'sh-min*ara, title, 240, 243, 
411, 452 n 2. 

Malln, see Balln. 

Malwa, 11 n 2, 158 n 3, 217, 249 n 
2, 333 n 1, 407 n 1, 422 n 1, 450 
n 2, 454, 510, 512 n I. 

Mamba* u-'n-NafaHsi-*l’* Uyuriy 119. 

Man, ^aikh, of Panipat, 16, 17, 

20 . 

Mangan, ^ail^, of Badaon, 493. 

ManI, 292. 

Manikpur, 126, 314 n 1. 

Manohar, see Tausanl. 

Mansur, MTr, 292 n 1. 

Mansur-i-Hallaj, 37, 155. 

Manzarl, of Sarnarqand, 469 , 470. 

MaqamatVr* I Hariri y 135, 478. 

Maqsud, Mulla, of Qazvln, 462 
463, 464, 465. 

Maqsud ‘All, JUiaja, 327 n 2. 

Maqsud ‘All, Maliku ’1 Muluk, 318 
n2. 

Markazu ^l-Adwar. 411 n. 1, 417, 
425 n 5. 

Ma‘ruf i-Ci^tl, ^aikh, 27. 

Marut, 488 n 1. 

Marv, 248, 452. 

MarvI, see Husain, 

Mashariqu-l-Anwary 176, 189. 
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Mashhad, 227 n 2. 239, 261 n 1. I 
264, 267, 287 , 336 n 6, 341, 378, i 
443, 447, 464 n 1, 466, 473 n 1, I 
496 n 3. { 

Masihu-’d-din, see Abu-’l-Fath, ] 
Hakim. 

Masihu-’l-Mulk, Hakim, 230. 

Mas^ud, SalSr, 46. 

Ma‘§um-i’Kabuir, 120, 270. 

Mathura, 128. 

Mauji, QSeim ]^an, of Badalch- 
shan, 448, 460. 

Mausil, 192. 

Mauzun, 467. 

Mawaridur'l-Kilam, 411 n 1. 
Mazharl, of Kashmir, 474. 

Mewat, 163, 310 n 3. 
MiftaJiu^n-^Ulum, 70, 109, 124. 
Mihnati, of Hisar, 465. 

Mihr ‘Ali Silduz, 11, 12. 

Mir Bal^shi, see Asaf l&an 
II. 

MIrd’Kalan, MaulSiig,, 211, 212. 
Mirak ^lah, Sayyid, 116, 212. 
Mir'atu 239 n 2, 240 n 3, 

264 n 2, 408 n 4, 422 n 1, 508 n 
1, 636 n 2. 

Mir'dtU'*l-KdHndtf 239 n 2. 
MiraddU'U^Ihadt 628. 

MirzS, Maul an 5, of Samarqand, 
209,210. 

Mishap, 151. 

Mi8hkdtu *l-’Ma8dblh * 216, 268. 
MiyanwSli, 124 n 3. 

Mohfin, 190. 

Montgomery District, 60 n 2. 
Moses, 486 n 1. 

Mu*awiyah, 120 n 2. 

Mu^a^^am, !l^&ja, 224 n 3, 246, 
466, 467. 

Mubarak, Qa^, of GopSmau, 28, 
30, 31, 188 ,189. 


MubSrak, ^aikh, of Alwar, 162, 
163. 

MubSrak, ^aikb, of Nagor, 76, 
110, 113 n 2, 118, 119, 120, 130, 
131, 393, n 1,411 nl. 

Mubarak l^an, Afghan, 267 n 1. 
MudamI, of Badakh^an, 461, 462* 

J Mudami, of Hamadan, 471. 

I Muflis. Mirza, the Uzbak, 218. 

I Mufraddt-i- Ma* 8umi t 498 n 1. 

I Mughbaca, see Imami, Mir. 

! Muhammad, the Prophet, 1 n 6, 4 
I nn 1, 3, 20, 25 nn 1, 3, 32 n 3, 

1 39, 40 w 3, 63 n 1, 67, 69 n 5, 

I 78 n 4, 88 n 6, 90, 116, 127, 132, 

' 163, 164 n 4, 170, 195 n 1, 203, 

212, 283 n 4, 413, 414, 422 n 2, 
438, 464, 616 ti 1, 528, 5.^>2, 537. 
Muhammad, Arnir Sayyid, 209. 
Muhammad, Maulana, the Mufti, 

215. 

Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, the 
Weaver, see FikrT. 

Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, of 
Amroha, 120, 121. 

Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, of Jaun- 
piir, 10, 74. 76, 77, 83, 110, 111. 
Muhammad, ^aikh (brother of 
BadaonI), 31, 34, 40. 

Muhammad, Shaito (father of 
^aikh Sa‘di), 42. 

Muhammad, ^aikh, of Bahroc, 
134. 

Muhammad, ^aikh, of Dihli,474, 
476. 

Muhammad, ^aikh, of Syria, 191, 
192. 

Muhammad, al«Ahji, 84. 
Muhammad ]^Sn, Mir, l^an-i- 
KalSn, 396, 460 n 2, 471, 494. 
Muhammad Asfi^ar, see Ashraf 
KhSn. 
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Muhammad- i-Nur Bakh^i, Mir 
Say y id, 84. 

Muhammad Ghaus, 6, 7, 

8, 9, 10, 43. 141, 160, 177, 196, 
296. 

Muhammad Hakim, MIrza. 137, 
260, 275, 314 n 1, 337 n 2, 344 
n 1, 354 n 4, 356, 409. 

Muhammad Hasan, ^aildi, 15. 

Muhammad Hashim Khan, see 
l^afl j^an. 

Muhammad Husain, ^aikh, of 
Sikandara, 105, 108. 

Muhammad Husain J^an, see 
Husain i^an. 

Muhammad Ja‘far, 144, 145 

Muhammad- i-Kambu, Shaildi, of 
Sambhal, 12, 13. 

Muhammad-i-Khabu^^ani, 227. 

Muhammad Ma*sum, MTr, §afavT, 
see Naml. 

Muhammad Ma^sum KliSn, Faran 
khudi, 126 n 5. 

Muhammad MTrza, Sultan, 491 
n 6. 

Muhammad Qalandar, ^ail^, of 
Lukhnau, 43. 

Muhammad Qasim, Kuhbar, 344 
n 1. 

Muhammad Qasim ^an, of Ni^S- 
pur, 302 n 2. 

Muhammad Quit l^an BarlSs, 228 
n 1, 337 n 2. 

Muhammad QulT "i^an, Turkman, 
367 n 3. 

Muhammad RizS, Mulla, see Kau*I. 

Muhammad ^arif, 193. 

Muhammad ^arlf, of NiiAapur» 
see Vuqu‘i. 

Muhammad Sulf^Sn MirzS, 6 n 4. 

Muhammad Yahya, !l^3ja, 150, 
151. 


Muhammad Yazdi, Mulls, 126 n 
5, 127, 233 n 2. 

Muhammad Yusuf, 468, 469. 

Muhaqqiq-i-DawwSni, see Daw- 
wSn!. 

Muhiyy, Sayyid, 189. 

Muhiyyu-*d-dTn , ‘ Abdu-U-QSdir-i- 

Jill, 12 n 4, 135. 

Muhiyyu-’d-din Muhammad, 

^ai^, 203. 

Muhsin RizavT, Mir, of Ma^had, 
443 , 447 , 448. 

Muhtaram Beg, 450. 

Muhtasham, 474 n 1. 

Mu‘in, ^aikh, 147, 194. 

Mu‘Inn-*d-din-i - Sanjari-yi - CiahtI, 
Khaja, I8n 5, 136, 139 n 1, 160 
n 2, 197,207 n 1. 252, 444 n 3. 

M u‘ in u- ’ d-din- i- Fara n kh iidi , K haj a , 
218. 

Mii'izzi, Sayyid, of Hirat, 451. 

Mu‘izzu-’1-Mulk, Mir, 126 n 5, 127, 
228. 

Mulla Qhanl, see AmanT. 

Multan, 3 w 4, 47, 48 nn 6, 7, 50 
n 2, 52, 89, 93, 124 n 3, 141, 
143, 173. 

Munavvar, ^aikh, 86. 

Mun*im !^5n, 254 n 2, 314 n 1 
337 n 2. 

Munkir, 533 n 2. 

Muntakhfibu 'l-Luhahy 324 n 3. 

Muntakhabu-'t-TawarlkJi (refer- 
ences to Volumes I and II), 3nn, 
6 n 2, 9, 30 n 2, 31 n 3, 68 n 2, 
63 n 4, 68 n 3, 70 n 8, 74 n 3, 
75 n I, 110 n 4, 113 n 2, 118 n 
2, 119 n 1, 126 nn2, 6, 127 nn 
4, 6, 129 n 1. 131 nn 1, 3, 4, 136 
n 2, 137 nn 3, 4, 141 n 3, 143 n 
2, 168 nn 1, 2, 161 n 3, 164 nn 
1, 2, 4, 166 n 3, 168 n 2, 172 nn. 
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173 n 5, 191 n 3, 198 n 1, 207 n 

1, 209 n 2, 210 nn 1, 2, 211 n 2, 
212 n 1, 213 nn 1, 3, 4, 215 nn 

2, 3, 216 nn 1, 3, 217 n 5, 218 
nn 1, 2, 219 nn 1, 2, 223, 224 n 

3, 225 n I, 226 n 3, 228 n 2, 229 
nn 1, 3, 231 n 3, 233 nn 1, 

2, 234 n 5, 235 nn 1, 3, 236 n 

3, 242 n 3, 248 n 2, 265 n 4, 

266 n 2, 267 n I, 268 n 1, 
269 n 1, 270 n 3, 280 nn 1,3, 
283 n 4, 287 n 5, 295 n 1, 308 n 
3, 317 n 3, 326 n 2, 344 n 1, 
345 n 2, 350 n 4, 351 n 1, 360 n 
2, 363 n 2, 367 nn 2, 3, 370 n 2, 
372 n 3, 374 n 1, 386 n 5, 389 n 
2, 396 n 1, 398 n 2, 406 n 2, 411 
n 1, 414 n 1, 436 n 2, 438 n 3, 
442 n 3, 443 n 2, 450 n 3, 466 
nn 2, 3, 467 n 5, 468 n 2, 470 n 
1, 474 n 1, 508 1, 612 n 2, 

513 n 1, 524 nn 1, 2, 530 n 2, 
535 n 2. 


Muqlm, Mir, 438. 

Muqimi, of Sabzavar, 471, 472. 
Muqtadir, the 37 n 1, 

Murad, Sultan, 230, 248 n 2, 388 n 
1, 441. 

MuradSbad, 3 n 1, 120 n 4. 

Murad!, of Astarabad, 451, 462, 
Murtaza-yi-^arif, Mir, of ^iraz, 
268, 442, 443, 444. 

Miisa, ^aiWi, 137 n 4, 171. 

Musa, ^aikh, Qadiri, 141, 142, 
143. 

Musawi, of Ma^had, 465. 

Musawi Say y ids, 465 n 4. 

Mushfiqi, of Bukhara, 452, 453. 
Mustafa, Miyah, of Gujarat. 
Mutjawwal^ 109, 374. 

Muzaffar, Hakim, of Ardastan 
237, 

Muzaffar III of Gujarat, 498 n 1. 
Muzaffar I^an, 433. 

Muzaffar Husain, Mirza, l$afavi, 
476 n 2. 




Nadiru-’l-Mulk, 292 n. 1, see Juda’i 
Nafd*iau 'UMd'dsir ^ see Tazkirah. 
Naglimdt i Dd'udiy 50. 

Najaf, 20, 239, 380, 473 n 1, 503. 
NajSr, 496. 

Najati, of Gilan, 495. 
Nafatu-'p-Ra^ld, 64, 210. 
Najmu-’ddin ‘Abdu-'l-(Hiaffar, 
Imam, 259. 

Najmu-’d din ‘Abdu-’llah, 230. 
Najmu-’d-din Muhammad, Say y id, 
242 n 3, see Q^im-i-Kahi. 

Nakir, 156, 633 n 2. 

Nal u Daman, 411 n 1, 422, 424 n 
1 , 425 n 2. 


I Nala, 422 n 1. 

! Ndma-yi-K]iirad-nfzd, 224, 249 n 2. 
Nami, Muhammad Ma‘sum, Mir, 
Safavi, 498, 499, 600, 601. 
Naqd-i-Fu8u8, 163. 
j Naqib Khan, see Ghiyasu-’d-din 
«Ali. 

I Naqshband, Khaja Baha’u-’d-din, 
37. 

Naq^bfiuidi order, 119. 

Naqshi, Husain, Maulftna, 480. 
Narbada, 218. 

Narnol, 44, 45, 

Nasihi, Jamal !l&an, Miyah, of 
Badaon, 493, 494. 
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Nasiru-’d-din, ^aikh, 123, 161, 
162. 

Nasiru-’d-din * Ubaidn-’llah Ahrar, 
see Ahrar, Khaja. 

Nasiru-’l'Mulk, see PIr Muhammad 
]^an, Mulls. 

N askh-i-J ahanara . 259. 

Nauhat, 426 n 3. 

Nau‘i, Muhammad Riza, Miilla, 
495 , 496. 

Naurang Wian, 454. 

NavS’i, Muhammad MFr, 

271, 510. 

Naziri, Muhammad Husain, Mau- 
lana, of Nl^apur, 392 n 1, 508, 

509. 

NazmI, of Tabriz, 511, 512. 
Nigaristan, 259. 

NihanI, 494, 495. 

Nineveh, 192 n i. 

Nishada, 422 n 1. 

Nishani, ‘All Ahmad, Maulana, 
480, 481, 482, 483, 484, 485, 486, 
487, 488, 489, 490, 491, 492, 493. 
NishSpur, 7 n 1, 220, 302 w 1, 319, 
324 n 1, 338 n 3, 473 n 1, 508, 

510, 512. 

NIshapuri Commentary, the, 194, 
195. 

Niyabat Wiiin, 120 n 5. 

Niyaz! tribe, 73. 

Niyaz! , Mulla, 496 , 497 , 498. 
NigSm, Qaz!, of Badakh.^an, 214, 
374, 375, 409 n 2, 410. 

Nijjara ^lah! Kings, 438 n 4. 


Ni.?am!, of Ganja, the Poet, 394 n 
2, 4U n 1, 423 n 4, 498 n 1, 
500, 609. 

Nizamu-'d-dTn, ^laikVi, of Ambeth!, 
27, 28, 29, 30. 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 

I 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 132. 182 , 
188, 189. 

Nizamu-’d-d!n, ^laildi, of Narnol, 
i 44, 45. 

I Nizamii-’d"d!n Ahmad, MirzS (or 
Khaja), 1, 138, 144, 145, 140, 

I 152, U)7, 108, 170, 187, 192, 193, 
199, 202, ,273, 300, 307, 317, 301, 
374, 375, 390, 410, 430 n 1 , 498 w 
1,608 n 1. 518. 

Nizamu-'d-din Aulivti, ^jaikh, !0, 

; 363. 

! Nizamu-d-M ulk, of Tus, 358 n 2. 

! Nizar! sect, 413. 

Nuqtawiyyah sect, see Basakbwa* 
n! sect. 

Nur Jahan, wife of Jahangir, 494 
n 3. 

Nur, fyiaikh, Qntb-i-‘Alam, 27. 

Nuru d-din, Hakim, 233 n 1. 

Nuru-’d-d!n Muhammad Tarkhan, 

! Mulla, 217, 218, 219, 273, 274, 

■ 275, 270, 277, 278. 

! Nuru-’llah, Qa/i, of ^mshtur, 193, 
194, 195. 

Nuru-’llah Qasim Arsalan, see 
Qasirn ArsalSn. 

Nuvid!, Mulla, 495. 

NuvidI, of Turbat, 475, 476, 477, 
478, 479, 480. 


O. 

Oudh, 34 n 4, 45 n 5, 46 n 6 101, 
1 188 n 6, 214. 


Ohod, see Uhud. 
Orissa, see Urisa. 
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P. 

Padsf^h-ri&ma^ 45 n 5, 237 n 4. 

Padshah Qull, see Jazbl, PadshSh 
QulL 

Pairavl, 271, 272. 

PSk Pattan, see Ajudhan. 

Panipat, 43 n 4. 

Panjab, 56, 64, 81, 83 n 7, 98, 
114, 124 n 3, 164, 159 n 1, 163 

n 2, 172, 173 n 1, 174 n 1, 263 j 

n 4. 275, 293 n 2, 310 n 3, 396 j 

n 1, 397 n 4, 401 n 3, 444 n 3, | 

463 n l,613n4. 

Parijan Khanum, 191. 

Pari-§urat, 498 n 1. 

Parvfz, Sultan, 299 n 3. 327 n 

2 . 


I Patan (or Pattan), in Gujarat, 62 
j 267, 396 n 1. 

I Patiala, 173 n 1, 466 n 2. 

PatiyalT, 66. 

Patna, 66, 84, 295, 410. 

Peshawar, 268, 327 n 2, 483 n 2. 
Pica Jan Anaga, 327 n 2. 

Pihani, 198. 

Pir, ^ai^, of Agra, 467. 

Pir Muhammad Khan, Mulla, of 
^lirvan, 217, 218. 

Pir Muhammad MIrza, 307 n 2. 
Plrak, ^aii^, of Lakhnau, 104, 
105. 

Piyara, ^aildi, of Bangal, 21. 
Piyaru, Malik, 197. 


Q. 


Qadiri order. 12, 52, 61, 82, 135, 
156, 157. 

Qadri, 437. 

Q5f, 2. 

Qahqaha, 190. 

Qaidi, Mulls, of ^Iraz, 436, 
Qairaganj, 146 n 2. 

Qain, 315 n 1. 

Qandahar, 78. 218, 253, 261, 327, 
340 n 3, 359, 498 n 1, 499. 

QandT, 437. 

Qannaiij, 66 n 5, 93, 106, 145 n 2, 
198, 308 n 3, 314 n 1. 

Qdnvn, the, 237. 

QanGn i lalamt 3 w 5, 4 n 3, 7 n 3, 
51 n7. 

QarSrf, Nuru ’d-din, Hakim, of 
Gilan, 432 , 433. 

Qarun, 234. 

Qaelda-yi- Fdriztyya ,119. 

Qaaldatu 'UBturda, 4. 33, 119, 150. 


Qasim, 362. 

Qasim, Mirza, 315. 
QSsim-i-Arsalan, 149, 240, 251, 
252, 253, 336, 365 n 1. 
Qasim-i-Kahi, 240, 242 , 243 , 247, 
271, 276, 304 n 1. 

Qosim Klian, Mir-i-Bahr, 450. 
Qasim I^an Kasu, 450 n 2. 

Qasim !l^an, of BadakhshSn, see 
Mauji, 

Qasim ‘ All, see Ohubari. 

QSsira *AIT Khan, corn-chandler, 
296. 

Qazi ^lan, see Niajam, Qazi. 

Qazi Muhammad, 390. 

Qilij lasn, Ulfati, 9, 100, 173, 178, 
237, 263, 264, 319, 343, 383. 
Qitun, 135. 

Qivamu-’d din, Mirza, 299 n 3. 
Qudsi, Mir, of Karbala, 510. 

Qum, 260, 458. 
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Qumi, Malik, Maliku-’l‘Kal5m, 
273, 372. 

Quraish tribe, 133 n 1, 398, 
528. 

.Qu^b ^ahl Kings, 438 n 4. 

Qutb i-‘Alani, ^aikli, 164. 


Qutbu>’d>dm Ba^tyftr-i-KSki, 
]^aja, see Bakhtyftr. 
Qutbu-’din, Mir an Sayyid, 204. 
Qutbu ’d-din Khan , 454 n 2. 
Qutbu-*d-dln ‘All, 247 n 6. 

Qutlu, 450 n 2. 


R. 


Rabi*r, 376, see ‘Alitn, MullS, of 
Kabul. 

RafPi, Mir Haidar, of Ka^an, 
322, 323, 324. 

Rafi‘u-’ d-din, Mir Sayyid, 121, 
162, 187. 

Raha’i, Maulana ^adru’d-din, of 
Khavaf, 324, 

Rahman Quli Sultan, 384. 

Rahmatu ’Hah, Miy&h, 48, 51, 168. 

Rai, 7n l, 255 n 1, 405 n 1. 

Raja ‘All Khan, of Kliandesh, 
229. 

Rajputana, 27S n 3, 420 n 1. 

Ram Candra, Raja of Khurda, 
340 n 4. 

Ranthambhor, 162. 

Raqxmi, Maulana, 518. 

Rashhatu 'I Hayat, 239 n 2. 

Rashid, ^laiWi, 151. 

Rasht, 304 n 3. 


^abalii sect, 513. 

^abuhi, 246, 356, 358. 

^aburi, of Hamad'in, 361. 
Sabzavar, 117, U8, 254 n 2, 439 n 
4,471. 

Sa‘d, ^lail^, 28. 

Sadashivaraya, Raja of Vijaya- 
nagar, 330 n 1. 


RaugiianI, 325 , 326 , 327. 
Raushaniyyah sect, 37 n 4. 
Rauzatu-' I- Ahhah . 114. 

Raverty, The Mihran of Sind and 
its Tributaries, 48 n 7, 50 n 2. 
Rftvi, the, 2o2. 

Razninarna, 173. 

RewSri, 163 n 2, 483 n 1. 
Risala-yi-Makkiyya , 29. 

Riyazu ^sh-Shu^arUf 498 n 1. 

Riza, ‘All Musa, I main, 280, 336, 
465 n 4. 

Ruhtas (Bangal), 178 n 1, 263 n4. 
Ruknu-’d-din, Shail£h,o{ Ajildhan, 
21 . 

Ruknu-’d-din, S^iaildb, of Gangil, 
82, 83. 

Ruknu-’d-din,‘ Ala’u-’d din,8hait^, 

248. 

Rum, 302 n 1. 

■ Riisva’I, 308. 


j Sa‘dr, of Ih® Poet, 144, 

I 245, 397. 472, 523 n 1. 

I Sa‘di, ^aikh, 42. 
j ^adiq Halwa’i, Mulla, of Samar- 
qand, 354, 355. 

^adiq, MaulanS, 261, 363. 
i ^adiqi, 359. 

8adr-i'Jfih5n, title, see ^adru^*»- 
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6adr-i>Jahan« of Pihaoi, 198, 199, 

200 . 

^adru 'd-din, Qazi, 133, 134. 

Sadnir"8'Sudur (or Sadr-i-J ahan) ^ 
title, 8 w 5, 110, 122, 127, 138, 
139, 198 n 3, 199, 378 nn 1, 2, 
386 n 4, 497. 

Sa‘du-’llah, ^ai^, Bani Isra’il, 
86, 87, 88, 158. 

Sa‘du-’llah, ^aiWi, the Gram- 
marian, 160, 161. 

9afa’i, Mir Sayyid, 498. ^ 

§afl, ^aikh, 45, 91. 

Safidun, 218 n 5, 273. 

SahdHf fi-'l-Kaldm^ 92. 

Saharanpur, 61, 83 w 1. 

Sahlh’i Bukhari^ 215. 

Sahml, 336,337, 365 n 1. 

SahrawardT, ^aikh Abu-*n-NajIb 
‘Abdu-’l'Qadir 6. ‘Abdi-’llah, 26, 
29 n 4. 

Sahrawardiyyah order, 82 n 4. 

SahsarSm, 178. 

Sahwxir'ULuan^ 302. 

6a‘ib, the Poet, 392 n 1. 

Sa‘id, Maulana, 212, 213. 

Sa‘Id, ^aiyti, see Sa‘Td, Maulana. 

Saifi, 243. 

SaifI Sayyids, 148, 386, 444 n 3. 

Saifu-’llah, 75, 367 n 3. 

Saifu-’l-Muluk, ^uja‘i, of Dama- 
vand. 226, 227, 228, 352, 353, 

Sairl, 334. 

^alahu-’d-dtn, see §arfT, of Sawa. 

$alih, the Madman, * Aqil, 362 , 363. 

$alih, Mulla, 370. 

§alihl, Muhammad MIrak, 358. 

Salim, Prince, see Jahangir. 

Salim-i-Ci^ti, ^ail^, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 26, 26, 27, 73, 137 n 4, 
162, 171 n 1. 197, 226, 274 n 2. 
297, 343. 


Salim Shah S6r, 53, 62, 74, 75. 
Salma, 347. 

Salman, of Sawa, 453, 463. 

Salsabil, 182. 

SamUt 9 n 1. 

Saroa‘T, 525. 

Samana, 91, 173, 174, 218 n 5. 
Samnan, 248. 

Samarqand, 66, 209, 210, 354, 405, 
496 n 2. 

Sambhal, 3, 4, 12, 21, 63 n 6, 69, 
96, 97, 103, 120, 121, 188, 263 n 4, 
329 n 1, 387, 396 n 1, 397. 398. 
Sambhar, 278. 

Samiri, 486, 488, 490. 

§ana’i, of Ma^had, 287, 288, 291, 
295, 390, 393. 

Sani Khan, ‘Ali Akbar, of Hirat, 
286, 287. 

San jar, Sultan, 307. 

Saplak, 327. 

Saqi, of the Jaza’ir, 341, 342. 
Saql-namat 496 n 3. 

SaqqS, Bahram, 338, 339. 

Sara’i Sidhu, 3 n 4. 

Sarandib, 339. 

Sarangpur, 407 n 1. 

Sarhind, see Sir hind. 

Sarmadi, ^arlf, of Isfahan, 319, 
340, 341, 513 n 1. 

Sarfi, ^laikli Ya'qub, of Kashmir, 

360. 

^arfi, §alahu-’d-din, of S5wa, 361. 
Sarkhej, 240, 241. 

Satgarah, 48, 52. 

Satkara. see Satgarah. 

Sawa, 271 n 6, 361, 366, 463 n 1. 
Sawad, 233 n 1, 299 n 3. 

Sawapi ^u-l-llhdm, 157, 194, 297 n 
2, 322 n 2, 323, 411 n 1, 414 n 2. 
SayySfi, 335. 

Sayyidi, Sayyid Shah, 342, 343. 
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%addad, 234. 

^afi‘u-’d-din Muhammad, 228. 

Imam, 115, 259 n 3. 
Shahabad, 178 n 1. 

Shaham Beg, 314 n 1, 331 n 1, 
333 n 3. 

^ahbaz Kambu. 

^ah-i-‘Alam, of Bul^ara, 197, 
Shah Jahan, 46 n 5, 408 n 4, 620 
n 3. 

^ahjahanpur, 56 n 4. 

^ah Mir, Amir, 512 n 1. 

^ah Mir, Sayyid, 162, 174, 175, 
176. 

^5h Muhammad Unsi, Maulana, 
624, 536 n 3. 

Shahnama, 469 n 3. 

Shah Quli, Kurd, 293, 294. 

^lah Quli, Sultan, of Badaldi^an, 
441. 

^ahrukb, Mirza, 65, 450 n 4. 
^aikhu-’l-Hidyah, 28, 29, 45, 46, 
47. 

Wahid, 283 n 4. 

^akibi, of Isfahan, 351, 508 n I. 
^ofndHlu-H-Muhammadiyyah, see 
&bamd*ilu'n-Nabl. 
ShamWtlu-'n-Nohl, 268. 

Shtolu Turkmans, 262. 

^amsabad, 145. 

^amsu ’d-din, see Hakirau 1- 
Mulk. 

^amsu-’d din, maja, of :^iavaf, 
231. 

Shamsu-’d din, Qazi, Qazoini, 295. 
^amsud-’d-din. Shaikh Tabrizi, 
84 n 3. 

^amsu-’d din Muhammad, see 
Ataga J^ian. 

Sharafu-’d-din, Abu *Abdi-’ll 5 h 6. 
Sa'id, 4 n 1.- 

Sharafu-'d-din Hasan, 230. 


Shcarh-i-" Aqh'id, 217. 
Sharh-i-Sharnsiyyah, 209, 370. 
Shath-i- V ikQya, 1 32, 211. 
Sharhu~H-Mukammal. 49 n 1, 
Sharhu §hamaHH-'n-Nabi, 114. 
^arif Amali, 340, 513 n 1. 
!^iarif-i-AmSni, Mir, of Isfahan, 
258, 259. 

^arif of Tabriz, 303. 

^arifi, see Murtaza, Mir. 

Shdt'ibi. the, 119. 

^atibi, Abu Muharnmadi '1 
Qasiini, 41 n 5, 42. 

^lattari order, 7. 

S^ier ]^an, 314 n 1. 

^ler ^lah, see ^ir ^lah. 

^libii, Abil Bakr, Shaikh, 37. 
^ihab Wian, 498 n 1. 
Shiihnbu-’d-din, Qazi, 135. 
^ihabu-’d-din, ^laiWi, Sahra* 
vardi, 225. 

^ihabu-’d din Ahmad l^ian, 512. 
^irnal ]^ian, 420 n 2. 

^lir ^ah Sur, Faridu-’d din, 89 n 
2, 161 nn 2, 5, 178 n 1 , 467 n 5. 
^uraz, 184, 196, 216, 229, 230, 277, 
390, 392, 403, 436, 442, 443, 523. 
{^lirgarh, 50, 52, 56, 60, 61, 62 
S^iiri, 345, 346, 347, 350, 351. 
^iTrln, 348, 359 n 1. 

^lirvan, 217, 218. 

^uja‘i, see Saifu-'l-Muluk. 

^u'iiri, 353, 354. 

^u^tar, 285. 

Sidhauli, 10 n 2. 

Sijdah, 193, 374. 

Sijistan, 76 n 2. 

Sikandar Lodi, Sui^ftn, 103. 
Sikandar Sur, 470- 
Sikandara, 105, lOB. 

Sikandar nama, 411 n 1, 498 n 1. 
Sikri, see Fathpur. 
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Silailatu-dhrBhdhah , by J&mi, 376. 
Sind, 89 n 2, 172, 409 n I, 499. 
Singhaaan Batlsi, 249. 

SipShi, 340. 

Sipihri, MirzS Beg, 334, 335. 

Strati, aa-y 634. 

Sirhind, 6 n 3. 47 n 4, 73, 74, 75. 
83 n 1, 91 n 3. 173 n 1, 174 n 
1, 176, 177. 237, 466. 

Sistan, 342 n 2. 

SitSpur, 10 n 2, 28 n 2. 

Siwalik, 264 n 2. 

Siyalkot, 219. 

Sohna (Ladh). 163. 

Steingass, Persian English Diction- 
ary, 73 n 2. 

§ufr, ^aiMi, 28. 

9ufrs, 3 n 3, 14. 20 n 3, 36, 37. 42, 
69, 78, 86, 133, 166, 177, 243, 297, 
298. 

§u£T Mysticism, 11 n 3, 13 n 1, 27, 


69, 76 n 9, 81 n 1, 91 n 7, 93,^ 
i 95, 103, 167, 168, 180, 243, 268, 
i 287, 338, 340, 386, 390, 421, 437, 
i 472. 

i Sulairaan (Solomon), 349, 416. 

Sulaiman MIrzS, of Badaldishan, 

I 214 n 1, 344 n 1. 

I Sulaiman u Bilqls, 411 n 1, 425 n 6. 
Sultan, ]l^an-i-Zaman, 331, 332, 
333. See also ]^an-i-Zaman. 
Sultan, of Saplak, 327, 328, 329, 
330, 331, 333 n 3. 

; Sultan Husain Mirza, of !l^urasan, 
, 295, 298 n 1, 387. 

Sultan Ibrahim Mirza, 454 n 1. 
Sultan Salima Begum, 494 n 3. 
Sultanpur, 62, 172. 

Surat, 383, 468. 

Saz u Qudaz, 495 n 3. 

Swat, see Sawfid. 

Syria, 20. 


^ahaqat-i-Akbariy 1. 73 n 6, 133 n 

1, 138 n 1, 143 n 2, 165 n 3, 
218 n 5, 231 n 3, 234 n 1, 238 n 

2, 240 nn 1, 3, 242 n 3. 248 n 2. 
261 n 1, 263 n 3, 255 n 1, 259 n 

2, 262 n 2, 263 n 4, 273 nn 1, 2, 
286 n 3, 286 n 1, 293 n 2, 297 n 

3, 298 n 3, 299 n 3, 302 n 1, 304 
n 1, 306, 307, 310 n 2, 315 n 1, 
316 n 2, 317 n 3, 319 n 4, 322 n 

1, 324 n 1, 325 n 2, 327 n 2, 334 
nn 1, 3, 340 n 2, 342 n 1, 351 n 

2, 364 n 4, 356 n 2, 359 n 2, 361 
nn 1, 2, 362 n 1, 366 n 1, 368 n 
1, 370 n 1, 372 n 2, 373 n 3, 378 
n 1, 380 n 1, 381 n 1, 383 n 2, 
390 n 1, 392 n 1, 398 n 1. 401 n 


3, 403 nn 1, 2, 406 nn 1. 2, 406 
n 1, 408, 411 n 1, 435 n 2, 436 
n 1, 437 nn 1, 2. 438 n 1, 439 
nn 1, 4. 442 n 1, 444 n 2, 447 n 
2, 451 nn 1, 5, 476 n 2, 480 nl, 
495 n 1, 496 n 2, 498 n 1, 608 n 
1, 511 n 1, 617 n 1, 522 n 1, 635 
n 2. 

Tabarra, 438 n 3. 

fabataba, Isma*il b. Ibrahim, 461 

n2. 

XabStabS*! Sayyids, 260 n 2, 322 
n 1, 461. 

Tabriz, 291 n 4, 302, 303, 408 n 4. 
511, 623. 

Taj sir i-Kablr, 119, 360. 

XahmSsp ShSh, 148, 149, 190, 237, 
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239 n 2, 299 n 3, 318 n 2, 335, 
454 n 1, 463n3, 512n 1. 

Tafiqlq fl uaidi-*l fiqh, 92. 

^aifuriyyah order, 7 n 1. 

Taju ’d-din, of Lakhnau, 

43. 

Takaroi, battle of, 336 n 4. 

Tfilakan , 19 n 2. 

Talamba, 3, 54, 60, 61 n 4 

Talhah, 115. 

'falib, Mulls, of Isfahan, 367. 

Xali‘I, of Yazd, 368, 369. 

Talikota, battle of, 330 n 1. 

Tanka, 9, 28. 

Tantaranl, 297 n 1. 

TaqT Muhammad, see Taqi^u 'd- 
dlm, of ^iiyitar. 

Taqru-’d-dlnl, of ^ushtar, 285, 
286. 

Taqiya, Mulla, see Taql’u-’d-dml, 
of ^ushtar. 

Taqiyyah, 336 n 5. 

XSraml, Mulla *Ali, the Mvhadd « 
363, 364. 

Tardi Beg, 310. 

Tardi, Ruda, 278. 

Tdrlkk-i-Alfl, 530 n 2. 

Tarikti i Ma'aicml, 121 n 3. 

Tarlkh-i-Nizdmi , see Tod)o,qdt-i-A1c- 
hari. 

TariJoh-i-Sind, 498 n 1. 

I'arlqi, of SBwa, 337, 365. 

Tarkhan, title of, 218 n 5, 273, 274. 
275. 

Tarshiz, 372 n 2. 

Tasawwuf , 11 n 3, see ^ufl mysti- 
cism. 

Ta^blhi, of Ka^an, 283, 284, 286. 

Ta^kand, 213. 

Taalim, 374 n 6. 

TStSr ^fin, 165, 276. 

Tatta, see Thatha. 


Tausanl, Manohar, 278 , 279. 

Xawdfy 19 n 4, 623 n 2. 

Xawa’is, see Tawawis. 

Tawa'isT, QazI, 125. 

JawSwis, 125 and n 2. 

Tazarvi, of Abhar, 279, 280, 283. 
Ta^kirahf the, of TaqI, 498 n 1. 
TaT^kiratu-^sh Shu*ara, the, of Mir 
‘Ala’u-d-Daulah, 239, 437, 446, 
467, 477. 

Thanesar, 6, 83, 114, 173, 187. 
Thatha, 193, 236, 409, 497, 498. 
Tibat, 99. 

Xifli, 370, 372. 

Tigris, the, 192 n 1. 

X'ihran, 226 n 5, 266 n 1, 338 n 3, 
405. 

Timma, 330 n 1. 

Timur, Amir, Sahih-Qiran, 6 n 4, 
242 n 3, 278 n 1, 295 n 4, 307 n 2, 
387 n 5, 432, 433, 490, 491. 
Tlmurides, 278. 

Tirmiz, 498 n 1. 

Tirraizi Sayyids. 498 n 1. 

Tital. 295. 

Toda, 483 n 2. 

Transoxiana, 45 n 2, 122, 210, 213, 
214, 218, 251, 366.437,453,480. 
497. 

Tuhfatu-lrAhrur, 226. 

I Tukriyd, see Husain Khan. 

: Tiiran, 199. 

! Turbat, 475. 

; Turbat-i Haidari, 353. 
i Turbat 1-^aikh Jam, 353. 

; Turkey, 191, 214, 280. 

fus, 29 n 2, 251, 368 n 2. 

I ^upjnama, 249 n 2. 

I ^uwal, 374. 

i Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, 3 n. 6, 18 n. 6, 
: 237 nn 2, 4, 6, 263 n 4 , 299 n 3, 

337 n 2, 608 n 1. 
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U. 

‘UbaidI, 383, 384. 

Uoch, 48, 167, 

Udaipur, 420 n 1. 

‘Uhud, 116. 

Ujjain. 610, 612 n 2. 

Ulfatf, see Qillj ^^an. 

Ulfati, of ‘Iraq, 265. 

Ulfatl, of Yazd, 264, 266. 

Ulugh Mirza, alias Sikandar, 0 n 
4, 60 n 6, 76, 278. 

Ulugh Baig Mirza, 60. 

Uman§> sect, see BasSldiwani sect. 
‘Umar, tVie l^ialifah, 26 n 3, 39 n 

4, 88, 117 n 2, 195 n 1, 438 n 3. 
‘Umar, ^aikh, 157. 

‘Umar ^aikh, Mirza, 6 n 4, 60 n 

5, 387 n 6, 491 n 6. 

Umar Khayyftm, 406, 629 n 1. 


UmmidT, 336, 337. 

Unfto, 190 n 2. 

Undotted Commentary, the, see 
SawaU^ u- 1-1 lham. 

Ur of the Chaldees, 433 n 4. 

*Urfi, Sayyidi Muhammad Jamalu- 
’d-din, of ^Iraz, 392, 393, 394, 
396. 

Ufisa, 336 n 4, 340 n 5. 

Uii, 45. 

‘Usman, the Khali fah^ 39 n 4, 117 
n2, 196 n 1, 438 n 3. 

‘Usman, Maulana, of Bangal, 188. 

‘UsmBn, MaulanS, of Sam ana, 
173. 

‘Uthman, see ‘Usman. 

Uzbaks, 439 n 4. 

‘Uzza, 347. 


V. 

Vafa’f, of Isfahftn, 520. 
van, 525. 

Vais, Maulana, of Gwaliyar, 189, 
190, 191. 

Va/d, 9 n 2. 

Vajihu-’d-din, Miyan, or ^aikh, 
of Ahmadabad, 8, 72, 73, 176. 
Vamiq, 287. 

Vaqi‘i, Ibn ‘Ali, of Hirat, 517. 

Vaijfi, Mir ‘ Abdu-’llah, 246 , 518. 


Vasli, 519. 

VenkatadrI, 330 n 1. 

Verkopai, 318 n 2. 

Vida’i, of Hirat, 516. 

Vidarbha, 422 n 1. 

Vijayanagar, 330. 

Vikramaditya, 249 n 2. 

Vuquf), Wa‘ig Mir, of Hirat, 519. 
Vuqu‘i, Muhammad ^ar'if, of 
Nishapur, 512, 513, 516. 


W. 

Wahidiyyah sect, see BasSkhwIkil 
sect. 

Wahshi, 474 n 1, 

Wa‘ig, Mir, see Vuqufi. 


Wajihu-’d-din, ^ai^), see Vajihu- 
’d-din. 

Whinfield, Gulshtan-i-Raz, 84 n 3, 
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Y. 

Y adgar, ?ee HSlati. 

Yahya, lanja, 439 n 4. 

YahyS, Maulana, 346. 

Yahya, Mir, 148, 149. 

Yahya, Q«zi, of Qazvin, 463, 464. 
Ya‘qub, QazT, 124, 125, 126. 

Ya‘qub, ^ail^, of Ka^mir, 20, 
200 , 201, 202, 203 , 206 , 206, 207, 
208 ; see also Sarfi. 

Ya‘qub ^an, of Kashmir, 450. 
Yasin, Say y id, 176, 177. 

Yazd, 126 n 5, 237, 264, 316 n 1, 
368, 408. 


Yazid, 120. 

Yol Quli, see AnTsT. 

Yusuf (Joseph), 206, 208, 244, 347 
n 6, 468. 

Yusuf, ^aikh, 89. 

Yusuf IQian , or l^ah, of Kashmir, 
450. 

Yusuf ^an, Mirza, 265, 496 n 3. 
Yusuf Muhammad Khan, son of 
Ataga Klian, 280, 310. 

Yvauf-u Ziilaikha, 448, 498 n 1 , 
500. 

Yusufzala, 233 n I, 327 n 2, 351. 


Z. 


Zabulistan, 233 n 1, 327 n 2. 

Zahid, Hijaz lOian, 386. 

Zaidi sect, 232. 

Zain ]^an, Kuka, 233 n 1, 327, 
367 n 2, 620. 

Zainu-’d-din, ^aikh, of Jabal i- 
‘Amili, 191. 

Zainu-’d'din, {^aildi, of I^avaf, 
324. [212. 

Zainu ’d-din Mahmud, Maulana, 
Zamzain, 168. 

Zanbil, Hakim, 228, 

Zanjabil, 182. 


Zauqy 1 1 n 5, 12 n 5. 

Zibu-’n Nisa, daughter of Aurang- 
zib, 494 n 3. 

Zibriqi, Hakim, 136. 

Zikr, 15 n 1, 27. 

Zikr-i arra^ 211 . 

Ziya’u ’llah, Shaildi, 175, 176, 177, 
178, 179, 180, 181, 182. 

2uhur, ^aildi, 6. 

^uhuri, Mulla Nilru’-d-din, of 
Tarshiz, 372, 373. 

ZulaiyiS, 244, 347, 416. 

^w-7 fiqar^ 604. 




ERRATA. 


P. 19, note 1, 1. 20. For * Farishtu’ read ‘ Firi^ta.’ 

P. 43, note 4, 1. 3. For ‘ Panipat * read * Panipat.’ 

P. 45, note 2, 1, 3. For ‘ lyaltami^ ' read ‘ Iltutmi^.’ 

Do. do. 1. 5. For ‘ Fari^ta’ read * Firishta.’ 

P. 82, 1. 9. For ‘ RTzwan ’ read ‘ Rizwan.’ 

P. 8t), 1. 3. After year ’ insert * H.’ 

P. 94. 1. 4. Dele * and.’ 

P. 109, note 3,1. 1. For * *utuin ’ read ‘ *ulum.' 

P. 115, 1. 16. Between ‘ work ’ and ‘ Mir ’ insert ‘ of.’ 

Do. 1. 26. For ‘ My ’ read ‘ Thy.’ 

P. 125, note 2, 1. 1. For * Jawawls ’ read ‘ X^wawis.’ 

P, 130, 11. 1, 26. ] For * ‘Abdu-u-nabi’ read ‘ ‘Abdu-n- 

P. 131, 11. 12, 21, and n. 4, 1. 6- .) nabT.' 

P. 139, note 3. For * test * read ‘ text.’ 

P. 147, note 1, 1. 3. For ‘Steps to prophethood ’ read ‘Degrees in 
‘ prophet-hood.’ 

P. 169, note 3. For read 

P. 173, note 1, 1. 1. For ‘ Dilhi ’ read ‘ Dihli. 

P. 178, note 1, 1. 4. For ‘ ^ah ’ read ‘ I^an.’ 

P. 198, 1. 19. For ‘ qasldah ’ read * qasldah.' 

P. 210, note 6. 1. 4 (on p. 211). For ‘ approbrious ’ read ‘ opprobrious.’ 

P. 216, note 2, 1. 2. For ‘ BIjap5r ’ read ‘ Bijftpur.’ 

P. 217, 1. 2. For ‘ Raku ’ read ‘ Kaku.’ 

P. 239, 1. 4. For ‘ Ta^kirah ’ read ‘ Ta^kirah,' 

P. 240, note 3, 1. 2. For ‘ BadoanT ’ read ^ Badaonl.’ 

P. 241, 1. 16. For ‘ Kabbah ’ read ‘ Kabbah: 

P. 246, last line. For ‘ ^ubuhl ’ read ‘ gabuhL’ 

P. 249, note 1,1. 1. For ‘ sleeps ’ read ‘ sleep.’ 

P. 262, note 1, J. 4. For * ^amla’ read * ^amlu. 

P. 283, note 4, 1. 6. For ‘ Taimur ’ read ‘ Timur.* 

P. 300, 1. 14. For ‘ lives ’ read * lines.’ 

P. 318, note 2, 1. 14. For ‘ tahhalue ’ read * Uzkhall'us.' 

P. 329, note 1, 1. 8. For ‘ blghaa ’ read * hlghas.^ 

P. 348, note 2, 11. 1 and 2. For ‘ conservation * read * conversation.’ 

P. 362, L 14. For ‘ *AqU^ read * AqiV 

P. 376. For note 3 substitute * The poem by JSm!.’ 
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Errata. 


P. 405, not© 3 . For * magians’ read * Magians.’ 

P. 408, 1 . 24 . For ‘ Fusini ’ read ‘ Fusunl,’ 

P 425, note 6, 1. 1. For ‘ Salaiman ’ read ‘ SulaimSnr’ 

P. 436, 1. 1. For ‘ ^irar ’ read ‘ ShTraz.’ 

P. 473, 1. 17. For * Majnims’ read ‘ Majniins.’ 

Do. not© 1,1. 9. For * Safaviyya ’ read ‘ Safaviyya.^ 

P. 493, 1. 19. For ‘ Nasihi ’ read ‘ Nasihi.’ 

Do. not© 2. Insert 397 ” after ‘ p.’ and dele “ note.” 

P. 495, note 3 , 1 . 2 (on p. 496). For ‘ SaqirSma ’ read ‘ Sdqtnamn ' 
P. 530, 1. 19. For ‘ Muslinis’ read ‘ Maslims.’ 
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